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Mme. SunNDELIUS 


newest of Metropolitan Opera stars 
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of whose voice Henry E. Krehbiel, of the New York 
Tribune says: “Nothing lovelier has been heard any- 
where this season.” 
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In this illustration the camera shows Mme. Sundelius 
singing in comparison with the New Edison’s Re- 
Creation of her wonderful voice in “Batti, batti, o bel 
Masetto” from Don Giovanni. 
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THE EDISON way 


N artist’s voice is Re-Created by processes 
that are practised only in the Edison 
Laboratories. 


The voice Re-Creation is placed on the 
New Edison. The artist stands beside the 
instrument and sings. Suddenly and without 
warning the artist ceases singing, and the New 
Edison takes up the song alone. 


Mark this well: The Re-Creation of the 
artist's voice must be so perfect that those 
who listen, with eyes closed, cannot tell when 
the artist has ceased to sing. 


Such is the test imposed by Mr. Edison, who per- 
sonally supervises every detail of his new art—Music’s 
Re-Creation, Tests of this sort have been made in 
public by thirty different artists before eight hundred 
thousand music lovers, and the music critics of nearly 
five hundred leading newspapers admit in their own 
papers that they could not tell when the artist ceased 
to sing. In other words, they were unable to dis- 
tinguish the real voices of the artists from the New 
Edison’s Re-Creation of their voices. Remember, too, 
that the artists were not attempting to imitate 
the instrument; they were singing with absolute 
naturalness. 


Mr. Edison and his Laboratory associates would like 
to have you hear 


The NEW EDISON 


“the Phonograph with a Soul’’ 


In your vicinity there is a merchant licensed by Mr. 
Edison to demonstrate this new invention. Look for 
his announcement in your local paper. Write us for 
the booklet “What the Critics Say.” 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


NOTICE—Please do not ask our dealers to sell you Edison Re-Creations | 
you intend to attempt to play them on any other instrument than the New 
Edison. No other instrument can bring out the true musical quality of Edison 
Re-Creations. Furthermore, injury to the records is likely to result if yo 
attempt to play them on an ordinary phonograph or talking machine. 
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REG. US. PAT. OFF 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 
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| The right partner. 


a smooth floor 
and the Victrola ! 


The instrument that is always 
ready to oblige with the best dance 
musIC ; 

—that plays itself and permits 
everyone to dance; 

—that keeps right on playing as 
long as any one wants to os 
dance. 
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Are you familiar with the delights 
of dancing to the music of the 
Victrola? Go to any Victor dealer’s 
and ask to hear some Victor Dance 
Records. He will gladly play the 
newest dance music for you, and 
demonstrate the various styles of 
the Victor and Victrola—$10 to $400. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian 
Jistributors 





Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor 
Machines are scientifically coordinated and syn- 
chronized by our special processes of manufacture, 
and their use, one with the other, is absolutely 
essential to a perfect Victor reproduction 


TI stsss sus ssseessecaccesesesescesseeccesss sss 


New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the 28th of each month 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the 
Victor Talking Machine Company designating 
the products of this Company only. 


Warning: The use of the word Victrola upon 
or in the promotion or sale of any other Talking 
Machine or Phonograph products is misleading 
and illegal. 
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2 appy boy!” 


Cooing and chuckling in a way 
that clearly says, ‘‘I’m feeling just 


refreshing to his skin bat good for 
his scalp—good for the tumbling 


) 4 the bestest ever,’’ dimpled Baby shock of hair that will be his. & 
e i ' Jim gives Mother to understand 

 ' how keenly he appreciates his For Baby's Bath _ 

\ bed , ’°> er 

WwW ‘e's pleasant bath with ‘*Packer’s. ‘No mother who has ever used = 

. Packer’s Tar Soap for her babies : 

The thick, creamy lather keeps would willingly do without it. | | 

his tender skin healthfully soothed prefer it to all others for removing « 

er" scurf or dandruff from the babys . 

from fretful rashes. He never Se ar E 

3 . aga head and in relieving the itching 5 

— the itching and the irrita- and irritation caused by chafing.”’ + 

tion caused by chafing— thanks to Cloisttne Terkens Borvich =, 

the soothing coolness of Packer S in **Cradle and Nursery ” ay 

Tar Soap. F 

If you are not using ‘‘Packer’s : 


for your baby, send 10c for sample 


Little Son’s contentment means 
You can use it, too, 


contentment for Mother, for she half-cake. 
knows that ‘‘Packer’s’’ is not only for your own shampoo. 


PACKER’S LIQUID TAR SOAP 
delicately perfumed, cleanses delightfully and refreshes the scalp— 
Liberal sample bottle 1oc. 





keeping the hair soft and attractive. 


— = THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. 87H, 81 Fulton St., New York City 


PACKERS TAR SOAP - 


(Pure as the Pines) 
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You Ps, not 
SUNBURNor WINDBURV™ 


[here is great satisfaction in feeling 

you can enjoy any outdoor 

rt without dread of being burned 

tual discomfort by the broiling 
and parching, dusty wind. 


Hinds 


Honey and Almond 


Cream 


» be more ge snerally used than any- 

: else. Not only does it cool the skin. 

| ts cleans ing, antiseptic and healing 

l] danger of soreness or blis stering 

ted. It keeps the shin naturally 
d altractive 

Hinds Cre-mis Taleum Powder charms by 


ince. [tis punhed, borated and so finely 
red that it umparts a fascinating, velvety soft- 
sk Send for trial can 


Sampl 


es: Be sure to enclose stamps with your 
for Cream, 5c for Soap, 2c for Taic. 
Se Ming eve rywhere, or mailed 


postpaid from Laboratory r 
Cream, Bottles, 50 =) 

de; Jars, 50c _ j 
le, 25c. Tale, 25c. ¥ 
A. S. HINDS ied Hinos* 
West St., Portland, Maine cy » lls 
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MARK YOUR 
CAMP AND 
VACATION — 

A Witt 
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CASH’S WOVEN NAMES 


t loss at the laundry. They are neat 
ie. Made in many styles in fast 
{ Red, Blue, Black, Navy, Yellow 


1 
js -85 for3dozen 
‘= ~~ 
2.00 “12 “ 
»f various alt sent free 
4.44. “CASH, ‘Limited 
stunt St. Seuth Norwalk, Conn, 


Smith 


Your full name — 


John 

























PRESTO! 
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AUTO 
FINISHES 


Sold by paint, hard- 
ware and auto acces- 
sory dealers. Send for 
Color Card. Pratt 4 
Lambert-Inc. 147 
Tonawanda Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. In 
Canada, 93 Court- 
wright Street, Bridge- 
burg. Ontario, 
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HOLLAND S. DUELL ARTHUR Ss, MOORE 
Vice-President / Treasurer 
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You Don't Wear 
Mother Hubbard to 
an Evening Party 


You don’t use a sailor’s needle for fine 
embroidery. Nor do you play tennis 
in high heels. Then why use carbon 
paper that ‘is the wrong finish, weight 
and manifolding power for your kind 
of work? 


Let us prescribe the Carbon 
Paper that exactly fits your 
work—It’s FREE 


Just write us a two or three line letter about any 
special results you wish to obtain. If certain fig 
ures and characters cause trouble, use then 
your letters so we can see just what you r difficulty 





is. Also give your dealer 3 name Make the t 
number of carbon copies. Send us the origi 
together with copies and sheets of carbon paper 
used, all in place, and we will prescribe the correct 


degree of ink finish, weight and manifolding pow 
that exactly FITS your needs. 

Avail yourself of this Free MultiKopy Indivi 
Advisory Service today. With the prescriptio 
will also send you free a SAMPLE SHEE r 
the carbon paper you pat? to use. 


F. S. WEBSTER COMPANY 


342 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 
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| Hard 
Finish 
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RIVE farther, putt 

steadier, and lower your 
score! That’s exactly what 
you can dowhen you use the 
famous British-made 


DUNLOP 
GOLF BALLS 


FoR years DUNLOPS have 
been the favorites abroad. 
Now through sheer merit they 
are equally popular here. 
Convince yourself! 
Try ‘‘29"’ medium or ‘‘31"’ heavy. 
For sale by Golf Professionals 
$10 per dozen, 8c each. 


Dunlop Rubber Co,, Ltd. | 


Founders of the Pneumatic Tyre Industry 
Birmingham, Eng. 

American Representative T. W. Niblett 

Suite 1103-F, 34 West 33rd St., N. ¥ 


WORK SHOPS 


OF wood and metal workers with- 
out steam power, equipped with 


BARNES’ FOOT POWER 
MACHINERY 

allow lower bids on jobs and give 

greater profit on the work. Machines 

sent on trial if desired. Catalogue free. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO. 
200 Ruby Street Rockford, IML. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES IN WASHINGTON, D. C., CONNECTICUT, GEORGIA AND ILLINOIS 











ELECTRICA men with training are 

alwaysin demand. The 
Bliss Electrical School, with its well-equipped 
shops and laboratories, is peculiarly well qualified 
to give a condensed course in Electrical 


ENGINEERING | 


offers a special school service free of charge to its readers. The purpose of 
selection of a school or college. Read all the announcements in 
this directory If you have difficulty in finding the school which just meets your requirements, write to 
th. School Service Department, McClure’s Magazine, McClure Building, New York City, giving location 

id purpose of the school required, whether for boy or girl, previous education and the sum you are planning 
Schoo! Service Department will see that you receive the iuformation you desire. 


\ eCLURE’S MAGAZINI 


this service is to assist you in the 


spend MeClure’s 





including Mathematics, Mechanical 
a awing and Theoretical and Prac- 











‘al Electricity. Actual construc. 
tion, installation and testing. 
Course, with diploma, complete 


IN ONE YEAR 


AMERICAN 





CONSERVATORY 


7 MUSIC 

















bor ~ me men with limited time 25th 
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SX 
Chicago’ .. S 
Foremost School of Music |] 


The Rosenbaum School | | 


Milf , cticut 
Ilford, Connecticu Offers modern courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, 
REPARES | oo ; Organ, Public School Music, Theory, Orchestral | 
| RI RES f ollege \o pre Instruments. etc. Walton Pyre School of Act- 
! | rse of st and Expression. Superior Norma! Training 
analysed f of expe School, supplies Teachers for Colleges. 


A complete plan of study organized 


| 
| 
| 

Eacl in 
rt | 

t t ! \ rK 

471 boys pre- 
| 


‘ er? t 
pared for college in four years, 
All entered except 5, Al! the out 
le ri ind | | 
fr 
If 1 Bridgeport Illustrated 
| klet Addre | | 





4 
Karleton Hackett 
aso. Inrector 


Desirable Dormitory accommodations. Numerous 


Secretary John J. Hattstaedt facion Weidio 


resident and Founder ss0, Director 


SAMUEI 
Box B 


B. ROSENBAUM, 
Milford, Connecticut 








lectures, concerts and recitals throughout the 





school year. Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas 
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j 
| For r Young We n 

) I ‘ ! 
] Two year course for High School 
Graduates ( ! ( Domestic Sci 
ence. M I N 1 Outdo 


1601 Connecticut Ave. Washington, D. ( | 














The Odeon, school auditorium 


National Park Seminary 


For Young Women Washington, D. C. (Suburbs 
JAMES E. AMENT, A.M., LL.D., President 


the 


iin M \ 


\ | 
Registrar Box 152, National Park Seminary. 
Forest Glen. Md. 


> 


rs 7 f 
ia ' 














pore? > 
_ Bray | 


National School 


Wilson. Greene School of Music 


Washington, D. C. 


! r r t t mal nd in 





2601.47 Connecticut Ave., 


t ith t t ial I financial reference 


Wilson Greene, Principals 





Thes Evans Greene, Mrs 











ri aT ‘ ‘ve. 
Conn. Froebel Normal SS! s?hncaures Par 
ih rdin nad «a ix ' 1 i 


B h \ NMiany ¢ Mi I’rin 


The Ely School 


Wykeham Rise pm me SHOoL FoR Gre 


( xe Bape nen rs prepar 





WESTERN 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
**Linked with the Government” 


An accredited military preparatory school, 

not excelled by any similar institu- 

tion, that prepares boys for college or 

business. Develops thoroughness, | of 

honor, system, industry, fine physiqu 

and the ability to command 
By direction of President Wilson, Infantry units 
of the Junior and Senior Divisions, Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps, have been established 
in this institution, and it is designated an 
“Ho or School” by the War Depart ment : 
highest rating attainable. 

Location, near St. Louis, noted for he 

and beauty; secluded yet very accessibl ( 


plete school facilities. Large Study H ( 


Science, Reading and Recreation Roor Spe- 
cially constructed and equipped Drill H and 
Gymnasium. Enameled brick Swimming P 


Supervised Athletics, manly sports 
teams. Tuition $600. 
Applications last year exceeded capacity by 
forty. Early correspondence advisable. For 
Catalogue, Address 
COL. A. M. JACKSON, A. M., 
Superintendent. 


Box 66, Alton, Il. 





















and Degrees conferred by authority of the state 
of Illinois. Students Orchestra. Many free advan- 
tages. Thirty-second session begins Sept. 10,1917. 


The Conservatory is universally recog- 
nized as a school of the highest standards, and is 
one of the largest musi- 
cal institutions in the 
country. Eighty artist- 
instructors, many of in- 
ternational reputation 
Located in the heart of 
Chicago’s musical cen- 
ter, in the new mag- 
nificent sixteen story 
Kimball Hall Building, 
which is the home of the 


Kimball Piano 


For free catalog and general 
information, Address, 


AmericanConservatory 


554 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


COLLEGE K 
__ CONSERVATORY — 


( ' 
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_ Young men and women are in demand as physical 


directors, athletic coaches and playground supervis- 
ors. Positions in universities, colleges, gymnasiums, 
playgrounds. Attractive salary. 

American College of Physical Education will prepare you for 
this fascinating profession a areas a two year normal course 

Large building, . auditori 
um for dancing, dormitory -y +p ir ls, swimming pool, tennis 
courts, ete. Large faculty res Graduate-placing service 

Co-educational—Accredited- —Athletics, 
Term opens September 18. View book and catalog free. 


Dept. 112 4200 Grand Boulevard Chicago, IIlinois 

















Junior College 
Academy 
chool for girls and young women. College, 
is; teachers’ cource. Advanced standing at 
Fall " te odin lleges. Four years academy work. Certificate 
all n privileges. Home Economics with diploma. Music, Art, 
Catal ue and ill elk $5 acr volf, Tennis, Gymnasium, Photoplays. 

‘ Separate building for tst and 2nd academic pupils 
miles from Chicago. Resi- 


Rev. a aan Dean, } | 
Mt. enk Wineis 


F rances Shimer Schoo 


Summer se n June 28. 
September II. 


, llet; 14 » 
t ed bulletin. Add: Picturesque location. 127 
dent nurse Catalog 












BRENAU f°: Gainesville, Ga. 


The Right School 


in t nor 


Department of McClure’s Mag 
that school 

















FOR 


The Campbell School *??. 


265 Broad Street, Windsor, Conn. 


Remodeled residence and 


Beautiful suburban location. 
General and special 


new school building Gymnasium 
courses Music, art, domestic science One-year course 
in domestic science for high school graduates. Each girl 
studied and her work and play planned to develop her 
mentally, morally and physically. Outdoorsports. Horse- 
back riding Send for illustrated booklet. 


Dr. A. H Campbell, Ph.D, Mrs. A. H Campbell, Principals 

















NATIONAL 
KINDERGARTEN 


COLLEGE 


TRAINING 

32nd Annual Session begins Sept. 12, 1917 
Ideal education for young women, [’rovides 
a profession and prepares for life. Two year 
Kindergarten Course. Two year Elementary 
Course. Three and four year courses leading 
to degrees. Accredited for kindergarten- 
primary certificate in many states. Three 
resident dormitories on College grounds. For 
illustrated catalog and full information ad- 
dress Secretary 

NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE 
Box 92, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 








Elizabeth 
Harrison, 
President 





KINDERGARTEN and ELEMENTARY }} 














Art Institute of Chicago ji" 


catalog, 











ILtinors,Chicago, Michigan Ave. at Adan » } t.3 
un a4 
all branches ot 


isth, ror7. Courses in 


Normal Art Methods for Supervisors and € For 


Drawing. A six weeks course with ce! 


address 





Learn a Paying Profession 
thatassures youa good incomeand posit 
For twenty-two years we have successfull 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


or life. 
jught 


Photo-Engraving and Three Color Work 

Our graduates earn $20 to $50 a week. We assist 

them to secure these positions. Learn how )ou 

can become successful. Terms easy—living !- 

expensive. Write for catalogue—NOW- 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
945 Wabash Avenue, Efiingbam, Illoois 





Marienthal— Central Dormitory 
nabexe — 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES IN ILLINOIS, INDIANA, KENTUCKY, MARYLAND AND MASSACHUSETTS 








—— Hush Conserv atery —— 


CHICAGO 
» MUSIC cones 
lel Aninstitution of national prominence. Distinguished Fac 
£ » s ulty, including many artists of international reputation. 
wy 


The Only Conservatory in Chicago 


EDGAR A. NELSON 


“Ee TH M. BRADLEY 
= Associate Director 


ind Director 


Expression 


Maintaining Its Own Dormitories 


Fall Term opens Sept. 17th. 
rs Catalog and information on request. 


Schovi E. M. Schwenker, Secy. 





800 N. Clark Street 


One of the Dormitories 











MASSACHUSETTs, Boston, 42 St. Botolph St. 

° FOR PHYSICAL 
American School "i, P!°5'. 

Two years’ thorough training in essentials of Educa- 
tional Gymnastics and Manual Therapy. Personalities 
studied. ncereasing demand for our graduates 

Dr. Mary R. Muttiner, Director 





Mass., Boston, Huntington Chambers 


Emerson College of Oratory 
Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and 
Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 37th 
year opens Sept. 24th. Address 
ARRY SEYMOUR Ross, Dean 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 779 Beacon Street. 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 


20th year. New building. Courses of one, two and three 
years. Positions for graduates 
Gymnastics and Playgrounds. Apply to 


HE SECRETARY. 








PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Accredited—For Women—FEst. 1903 









2 year Normal Course oo young women for Physical 
Directors, Playground Supervisors, Dancing Teachers 
and Swimming Instructors. Strong Faculty; Military 
Tact ‘ ipervised dormitories. Our graduates are accep’ 
eves and universities throughout the country. Grad- 
ua credited high schools admitted without examinations. 


KENTUCKY MILITARY 


The only school in the world that owns and operate 
according to the season, 
Splendid equipment, embracing up-to-date laboratorie 


large parade ground and athletic field. 96-acre campus 


KMAINUNY 





months. Accredited by leading universities 
as a reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 


-~ wry eh LL Aust 
j Kentucky Military Institute, Lyndon, Kentucky. 





by special train and with no interruption of studies 


60.000 home in Florida, where ooys enjoy sea bathing and healthful outdoor exercise during the Winter 
Designated Honor School by the War yy and by the President 
Southern trip included in regular terms, $550. 








With a Winter 
Home in Florida 


moving from one to the other, 


INSTITUTE & 


Ss two distinct plants, 


s, machine and woodworking shops, modern buildings, 


Fowler Hall, a school for younger boys 


Address The Superintendent, 











qernracante 
: er 25th 


Fall Term Opens Septembe 
address MRS. LAURA O. PARSONS, Director 


Chicazo Normal School of Physical Education 
. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Kentucky, Shelbyville. 

4 : An English and C —_ _~ 
Science Hill School 45,"siis) and Cless 
Preparatory Course with certificate privileges at Welle avy 
Vassar, Smith, Mt. Holyoke. 93rd year. College-tri aod 
teachers. Piano, Violin and Voice Instruction. Domestic 
Science, Basket ball, Tennis, Horseback riding. Rate $400. } 

Mrs. W. T. Poynter, Principal | 


For 














| plan. Send for 
H 


Massacunuserrs, Ashburnham, 


Cushing Academy 

A School worth knowing $375-$400 
catalog. 
S. COWELL, 


Mix-payment 


A. M., Pd. D., Principal. 
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The University of Chicage 


Jiet ~~ 
H OM ah, offers aa instruc- 


cTUDY tion by correspondence. 


For detailed in- 
2%ihYear J. of C. (Div. B) Chicago, mM. Mitcbelt eet 










BRADFORD, MASS. _ 115th year opens Sept. 19th 


Thirty miles from Boston, in the beautiful Merri- 
mac Valley. extensive grounds and modern 
equipment.Certificate admits toleading colleges 
General course of five years and two years’ 
course for High School graduates. Address 

Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A. M., Principal ~ 








formation address 

















Bradford Academy "Wenen” 














Ferry Hall for Girls 


Woodland estate « ; on the hon 
of Lake Michivan, 28 miles from Chicag 

Noted for its high scholastic rank, judg — 
by the standards of the best Eastern col 


leves (which give it certificate privileges), 
nd for the wholesome, practical Christian 
ity of its school life. 





College preparatory and general high 
school courses, two years of junior college 
work, special instruction in Music, Expres- 
sion and Domestic Arts -_ Science. Su 
pervised exercise. Active outdoor life. 
Well equipp. d gymnasium with large, 
modern swimming pool. 


MARION COATS, M.A., Principal, Box 304, 


— Red-blooded Americans at we 


»eing trained to the minute at Culver, trained for quick think- 
Ing 1g in emergencies and straight thinking in things that 












Lake Forest, Ill. 





























ist 1e resources of the best-equipped secondary schoo! 
the try back a system of military training which is 
e ‘he United States War Dept. as being 
x. verfection as it can be.” 
end on to Culver if you P , 
wa get there” ioe SES EERE RE ES BUN , The catalog 
ted d mentally shows that all 


the enthusiastic de- 
scriptions you've heard 
of Culver are true. 
THE MILITARY SECRETARY 
Culver, Indiana 
(On Lake Maxinkuchee) 


wigee 


42355 5 | 


a6 é nee 5 445 
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HOW 


A TEAC} 














SCHOOL |‘ MiveveyeMESoVEINyN Sa 


(ENDOWED) For | Girls Frederick Md 





“R FOR EVERY TEN BOYS 


E 2 . 
i Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day 
ro» laucht How To Study 

eroug 


Preparation For College 


MILITARY DRILL 


1 to leading colleges on certificates. 


res. 9 fine buildings. Thorough 
— country life. Beautiful lakes. 





Affiliated with Hood College. Prepara 
tory courses with certificate privilege 
to Hood, Mt. Holyoke, Wellesley and 
other colleges ; also General Courses 
with diploma, Music, Art, Expression 
and Domestic Science. Supervised 
Gymnasjum and Athletic work. Terms 
$330. Catalogue of Seminary or College 
sent on request. Address Box M. 


“Tnpeeen H. APPLE, LL.D., President 





























Separate School for Younger Boys 
talog address 


Rey J. H. McKenzie, L. H. D., Rector 





Box 234, HOWE, INDIANA 





NOTRE DAME of Maryland 


A College for Women 

Conducted by School Sisters of Notre Dame, to train 
the body, mind and spirit-to develop true womanhood 
Located in beautiful park of 7’ acres; outdoor exercise 
rowing, basketball, tennis, hockey Instructors all 
specialists Courses regular and elective 
Musicand Art: Notre Dame Preparatory 

School is for younger student 

For catalogue address 

lame of Maryland, 
Charles St. Avenue, 
near Balti 
Ma 













more, 





Similar courses in Medical | 








i883 Maryland College 19” 
for Women 





COURSES ADVANTAGES 
College Preparatory 63 Years’ History 
Ccllege Strong Faculty 

B. A. Girls from 32 > tates 
BLL. 10 miles from Baltimore 


500-fooe elevation 
Near Washington 
Fireproof Buildings 


Demeseio Science 
B 


re acher" 8 Certificate 


Music Swimming Pool 
B. Mus. Private Baths 
Teacher's Certiiicate Set Bowls 

Expression Non-Sectarian 
B.O. Ideal size 


Te acher’s Certificate Personal care 
Address Box N, Lutherville, Md. 














MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 29 Everett Street. 


The Lesley School of Household Arts 


Courses given by Harvard educators. Prepares for 
home efficiency. Residence and house mother 
Mrs. Evita Lestey WoLrarp, 
Miss Lucy MAcINNES, Principals 














LASELL SEMINARY ) 


Auburndale, Massachusetts Ten Miles from Boston 





Spanish I 
with thoro instr 


(including 
ture, Science, Music and Art ( I 
in the theory ana practice of Household Econom 

Training is given in the art of Entertaining, H 


Courses in Language 


Furnishing and Management, Marketing, Cookin 
Dressmaking and Milliner 'wenty acres, thirteen 
buildings. Tennis, Boating, swimming, Basketball, 
Field Hockey, Skating, Horseback Riding 


LG. M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Prin., 112 Woodland Road } 














MAssacnusetts, Cambridge. 
The Middlesex eens ey 
wart val bn by be na open t — d te h 
four year course in all branches of medicine | 
Addre bu 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge 


Mass. College of Osteopathy 








Chartered 1807 Rigt it to confer Doctor's degr 
by the legislature. Faculty of 60 physicians. One ndred 
thousand-dollar colle ge and hospital just i 
for catalog and booklet, “Succes f Our Gradus 
MASSACHUSETTs, (¢ ibridge 


| The Sargent School Fee Renee 


department for physical education ’ 
General and speci a ourses prepare for 


t teacher 
world 











Powder Point School 
For Boys DUXBURY, MASS. 


38 miles from Hoston 


Through wise n your boy personali 
character are brougl Initiative is devel 
because he think incl work ut thin for hi 
Your boy il respond because he jst ittin o 
ready-made plan 

Peacher who ar nsellor t 1 
courses in study nd thetic re governed | 
idle the fect upon tl } lif 
come Ul yop ind | ‘ cl l l 
aration for college and busine Iku | 





Ralph K. Bearce, A.M., Headmaster, 82 King ¢ Caesar Ros ad 














MASSACHTUSE rre, Nar toe n (3 » malt sirom m Bost aise 
Wheaton College for Women { 
lege for women in Massachuset }- year course “A Bes 
Also einen icioenn ‘ — without degree "i ‘ alt in 
snd women 10 building roo acre Kndowme 
R Samuer. V. Core, D.D., LL.D Pr 
MASSACHUSETTS, South Byfield vipiiant 
Dummer Academy can pees, fe fh 
8 buildings Athile field. Golf link Prepar 
lege, technical school and busin Separ 
for boys trom >» t 1 Referen required 
CHARLI S. INGHAM, Ph.D., H 


—PINE MANOR: 


“Th 
| 
| 
A School lor Hlome E} Clé NC 
| 


TWO-YEAR course for the 
A graduates of Dana Hall and other 

secondary schools. Higher cul- 
tural studi with er ipha is on all ib- | 
jects pertaining to the management of the 
home. Country life and sports. Fourteen 
miles from ) i 


rEMPLE COOKE 
Wellesley, Mass. | 


MISS HELEN 
Dana Hall, 


























NORTON, MASS. 


A School for Giris. 
for all outdoor sports 
Modern dwelling with sleeping porcb. 
upper and lower school. Languages 

under direction of Boston's leading musicians 
lain sewing, dressmaking, millinery, embroidery, etc. 


Horseback riding. 





Extensive grounds and pine groves. 
Swimming 

Separate recitation buildings for 
native teachers. Music department 
Domestic Arts. including 
Domestic Sclence, 
neluding cooking and serving of meals, marketing, food values and the 
care of the home. Every attention, not only to habits ot study, but to each 
girl’shealthand happiness. MISS GERTRUDE EB. CORNISH, Principal. 


HOUSE IN THE PINES 













40 minutes from Boston 


Athletic fields 
Gymnasium 








6 MceCLURE’S SCHOOL DIRECTORY McCLURE’S for JULY 






















SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES IN MASSACHUSETTS, MICKIGAN, MISSOURI, NEW MEXICO, NEW JERSEY AND NEW YORK = 
— — — — ———— 
FOR GIRLS LINDENWOOD COLLEGE | 23"5206 Seno i: 
ss Ghanian ine, Gasneennenneemntate Bordentown Military Institute *)0rou 
lividual needs of each girl. Beautiful surround- tion for college or business. Efficient faculty, smi ih f 
" P : . ings, moder buildings and equipment, gymnasi- individual attention. Boys taught how to stud o Mi ass 
W e send st udent s to V assar, W ellesley, Smith, Mt. Hi lyoke, —— eo -apesneaea instruction in all branches. training. Supervised athletics. 33rd year ny paeue, 


Competent instructors in close and sympathetic address Rev. iy 7 apaeen. A M., D.D Pri 
touch with each student. Lindenwood giris study ANDON, Commar nt 


well because their daily life is interesting and New Jersey, New Brunswick, Box 134. 
homelike. Fifty minutes from St. Louis. Two 


coats. ay shee te ioe co 1) The Rutgers Preparatory School ,: 


Univs. of Mich., IIl., Cal., Minn., and other colleges on certifi- 
ate. Many girls, however, after leaving high school 
do not wish to go to college. But often they desire 
























*.1 ° en ven i sith P 1 > 
advanced work in a new environment with competent in- | hates gPIR  i0 — i righ ag ae aa rt 
\ . paratory courses, music, atheltics, under men + h 
ind 1 elect studies best meeting their tastes and DR. J. L. ROEMER, Pres., Box G, ST. CHARLES, MO. Younger boys in separate junior school. $600. acher 
catalogue. W. P. Kguty, Headmaster > 
—$—_ 











We offer just these opportunities. Students take 


, or Literature, but the course otherwise is elective. 
a All subj count for diploma. 


Graduation from hi hool not necessary for entrance. 
No examination required. 


Special work in voice, piano, violin, cello, harp and pipe organ 


with eminent > masters A finely equipped s« —_. New , ‘ = : = 
building (6 in all) with new pipe organ; gymnasium and swim- . ; _ 
School ming pool BLAIR ACADEMY FOR BOYS 




















All outdoor sports. All the opportunities of Boston in Music, Unusually healthful and beautiful location 12 miles from the Delaware Water Gap. too-acre campus with 200 
on ‘ a wad acre arm adjoining t ur rw ope anc 1 a etic “ e c a i 8 every Doy has 1 Tu ye Nhe t { b 
Art and historical associations are freely usec Domestic re far 1 n Out in tl n and in athletic games of all kind ryt b the full bene f this 
‘ . co ‘ a ‘ ’ splendid climate Blair's equipment is as perfect as its location. Eight handsome fireproof buildings, includ 
Science, Art, Elocution ing a double gymnasium with every modern convenience Blair boys are prepared for college or ¢ nical 
schools. Individual care is taken with each student to find out just how we can do the most for } We 
; A girl, after leaving grammar school, can begin her studies at would like you to visit Blair and see our many advantages. If this is impossible, write for our illustrated log. 
6 oe Mount Ida and continue them until she has an education JOHN C. SHARPE, LL. D., Headmaster, Box T, Blairstown, N. J. 
Boston equivalent to two years in College, taking through her whole 
course an elective program. New Hampsuaire, Andover. 
At the Foot of Ragged Moun- 
here are some rooms with hot and cold water. Students for Proctor Academy tain. 40 acres. 8 buildings. 
iS are being accepted in the order of their applications 1o-acre field for athletics. Gymnasium. Play and study 
Send for New upervised. College entrance certificate. Practical arts for 
: boys and girls. Personal care of each boy and girl. Mod- 
row S emb Atl ’ Ca i nd = : . m iS 
Year Book 4 i ptember 261 erate expense. Address Francis T. CLayton, A.M., Prin. 





New HaAmpsuire, New London 


Colb Academ ie . + aed ee =a 
ceptiona pn rtunitl 4 66 SUMMIT ST., NEWTON, MASS. cate _— il —s : = ulture ‘a ana ale yo 
































































































































a delignt/ul home Music. $150,000 in new buildings. Scientific equipment 
unsurpassed. Gymnasium. Athletics. Military training 
Justin O. WeL_i_Man, A.B., Headmaster. } 
. 
-— 7 og — New Mexico, Roswell, Box H. P he Peddie Boy 
ented Seber Te | WENTWORTH New Mexico Military Institute " 
. * HH , } Ar MILITARY : A state-owned oieel located in a high, dry climate. 1S educated—not 
‘or information, address 
M I I r ! t : . 
i 1 | COLONEL JAS. WILLSON, Superintendent. | d 
i k 
. Oldest Mititary ACADEMY | merely instructe 
, Seheol West of L M Th | t of Peddie Insti ! 
| c_P " | ississippi River exington oO. > re endowment o eddie Institute enables it 
oo 43 Miles From Kansas City D wii £ h t a 4 h oo ] to offer, at moderate rates, all the advant ind 
[iL ITARY work under active For Girls En nEloweed, New Jersey equipment of the more expensive schools. Th 
\ satin aliens Se nant. ‘tananentinn tot to New York city. Combining best features of Collece achievements of Peddie graduates in s hip 
instructive. Courses of study thoroughly Pre ara 7 8 # ching Lemp ~~ Special = ee ee and athletics at their colleges are significant of 
pre pare for colleg or for fe. Small ; Ve ar, denith. Wellesley, and We Reninns muconts ter enn the value of its training. All colleges admitting 
isses “xper individua instruction 4 ti _ Raehe eames “ a ° » seneel 
which seeks out and develops the spe MISS CREM HTON aud MISS FARRAR, Prine! ! ne Saas Siw cae Gee 
ial capacities in each boy Strong, but s , Bis ° metpals. without examination. 
ympathetic discipline Designated by ‘ Address Box 605. “ P : 
th War De partme nt as one of the ten | Physical culture and athletic training.  60- 
Honor — is” ; , a. Unit , States | acre campus, lake, swimming pool, diamond, grid- 
a! 1 a mn a of Reserv — _ “7 meow ga facilities 
; nis emai amt o suibeme il eddie is 9 miles from Princeton »wer schoo! 
We ore ast r A > d m 4 ithletics reaching every student. For | for boys from 11 to 14 years. 52d year opens 
e e é Ca e y | catalog or information, address September 22, 1917. For booklets and catalog, 
BY MEANS ON AN EFFICIENT FACULTY 185 eer S. SELLERS, Supt. | | address 
OF 20 EXPERIENCED MEN, A WELL-NIGH SemeneR Ave. SEINGLON, IO. 
COMPLETE MATERIAL EQUIPMENT. OF B ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster 
BUILDINGS AND PLAYING FIELDS, AND | Box 7-G, Hightstown, N. J 
A DEMOCRATIC SPIRIT CULTIVATED 
THROUGH NEARLY THREE GENERATIONS, 
WORCESTER ACADEMY REALLY EDt J N G ~ I E New JERSEY, Orange. ss 
CATES BOYS. SEND POR THE CATALOG va 
D W. ABERCROMBIE, LL. D.. Principal School for Boys Miss Beard’s School for Girls. 
100 PROVIDENCE 8ST WORCESTER, MASS - A country school, 13 miles from New York. College pr 
MII ITARY ACA DEMY College Preparatory. Location of unusual healthfulness, paratory, special courses. Music, Art, Dom : oe 
: _ — — 22 miles from New Yor! City, in the New Jersey Hills. Science. Supervised physical work in) ymnasium and field 
: : Road ! rts t lar t milita t B Boys are taught how to study New — Catalog on request. Address Muss Lucis C. Bearp 
Worcester Domestic Science School N Larue athletic hat Heparate residence for younger boys : : . 
‘ | il i = ys Sypee — — epee with teaching and personal care adapted to their needs AMERICA) A¢ ADEMY 
‘ i ’ ; . a Oe 4 epartmen Military drill. For illustrated catalog address ‘ > : 
) " oO ‘ n dry town, on main R. R. lines. Enroll | . OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
ies. F. A. Werner rent double Catalogue. Address J. R. CAMPBELL, M. A., Essex Fells, N. J. ‘ ; 
7 ‘ ” iteaee Mo Franklin H. Sargent, President 
- 33rd Year 
Thomas Normal 1 School FREEHOLD wicitsey SCHOOL) F) ei castor sro he Sa 
10mas iorma raining choo Room 14, Carnegie Hall, New Y ort 
) iH For Sixty Select Young Boys Connected with 
| tt \! LA nd ‘ ' . CHARLES FROHMAN’S - 
i O Missourt, St. Louis \ school with a personal touch. Enough Emoire Theatre and Compeni 
Forest Park College military training to inculcate habits of 
nior College, Preparatory and Grammar obedience, promptness, orderliness and , ee icall 
c . Cer ite privileges. Music, Violin, Expressiot self-reliat study , carefully 
v | Sathwink Sil Heian: Wawa reston. |} Selfretianee. Study and play eactully 1) Prgtitute ot Musica 


' ANNA S. CAIRNS, President supervised. One teacher to nine boys. 
st Complete equipment, buildings remod- 
eled and refurnished. Athletic field. 
All sports. Healthful, convenient loca- 





Firt 2% ot the City of ew Hork 


FRANK DAMRC DAMROSCH, Direct tor 






























tion. Catalog. A well-endowed school. Complete Courses in anche 
- of Musical Art. Preparatory, Regularand P i jua : 
Major CHA RLES M. DUN CAN, Departments. Sesston—October 15th, 1017 j ha 
- - 1918. Prospectus and further informati r ! 
Box 79, Freehold, N. J. | | on application to THE SECRETARY, 120 Claremont Avenue 
| = — 
: . ' “fj 
New Jersey, Pennington, Box 20 . . p 


The Pennington School 


For boys. Distinctively Christian. Ideal surroundings 


ILITARY SCHOOL 


Boonville, Mo. 74th Year. 


\ real school home where the special 
needs of each boy are found and met 





in beautiful village. 75 minutesfrom New York, 50 from 
Philadelphia. Prepares for College and Technic al Schools, 
Excellent business course Modern buildings with com- 


plete equipment, inc —e gymnasium with large swim- 
ming pool Strong male faculty Military Drill. Boy 
Scout work under compete at supervision. Moderate rates. 
Separate Junior School for limited number of boys—9 to 
13 years Home care For booklet, address 


FRANK MacDante-, D. D., Headmaster. Ithaca Conservatory of Music 


























Expert instructors who underst it hel 
} ! ‘ wierstand boys help ad- 
: - y > un 
each one to acquire the habits, initiative, and : wom ehdbg wey ae a, _ t or ed- 
resourcefulness of the efficient man. A wisely > , in the 






planned and thoroughly executed course of 
instruction gives the boy the training which 







| J ucational wor . Graduates are eligible to teach ™ ” 

MILITARY New York State Public Schools without State cc” 
ACADEMY cate andthe onservatory maintainssevera! com) ne , 
ies in the Lyceum fteld. All instruments. | ° 2 








































will fit him for college or business life tion 
languages, painting, dramatic art. Physica! peer os h 

12 Miles from Philadelphia) a a ries. 
2 2 | Commodious buildings, concert hall and poe 1 
YU. S. War $ “Honor se Rates High Standing as We Train Boys to be Men Worth While | Summer School, 5 courses. Terms moderat N aig. b 
Kemper as Honor School ; , 9 ations | | | Address—The Registrar, 9 DeWitt Park, Ithaco, 
' ivet lit a ' iad ts peculiar combination of individ- | , 
né hat —~ of ( Army Of — r : iain , 6 rep’’ School | ual and military training has won high 1 
will b — il At ~ le to ' coe be« ~ ‘ ~~ ‘the praise. Healthful outdoor life pro- : 





duces uDusually successful athletic 
teams. Only New Jersey preparatory 
school under U.S. Army detail. Horse 
back riding. Special school for juniors. 
For catalog address 

Dr. Chas. H. Lorence, President 
Major Clayton A. Snyder, Ph. B. 

Superintendent 


| Box 407 Wenonah, N. J. 


Kemper is the oldest boys’ academy in 


) nan al Uniwornal Saint I Servic . 
; Missouri It maintains very high standing 


SUPERVISED ATHLETICS |: ou < er tudent. Com for academic work Every boy gets every 

equipped mowern lesson every day Certificate gives Kemper 
, ~_ graduates entrance to colleges or univer- 
sities without examination 









neuen 
S MILITARY 
SCHOOL 

teat boys for college, certificate privil oa 

Every modern facility for best mental, m¢ > - and 

physical training. Sprendidty ¢ equipped buil fac- 

Gymnasium and athletic field. Sy =e os ana 

ulty. Military discipline. JUNIOR HA ‘ddress 
rate school for boys under 13. For caté lo — 


WILLIAM RANEY, A.M Prin., -—_Ossining-on-tadsn. 8. 








ding fine y sium; great at? ic 
— nd pac $ er 2b + with lake Manual 
fraining. Business ¢ eS 

















ity tazred annually New $100,000 
2 $480 For Catalog addres 


Boonville, Mo. 





fire] f ks und nstructton T wil 


COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, 714 Third Street, 
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McCLURE’S for JULY 


McCLURE’S 


SCHOOL DIRECTORY 








SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK AND PENNSYLVANIA 











NEW YORK 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Cornwall - on - Hudson, N. Y. 





A school with a magni- |) 
ficent equipment and ideal 
location, with high schol- 
astic standards, and strictly 
military in organization and 
discipline. A full descrip- | 
tion of the school and its 
methods is given in the 
catalogue which will be 
sent upon application to 
the Assistant Superintendent. 





I AR DEPARTMENT 
HONOR SCHOOL 


Cavalry, infantry, cadet band 
Special rates to musicians) 
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Va 


Gite Eden 


On- the - Hudson 
the Highlands Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
os rding School for Girls. 4 modern build- 
ings, 32 acres. Academic, Fimshing and 
two-year Collegiate Courses. Miusic, Art, 
=~ Eleeution, Domestic Science. Social train 
. ng. No entrance examinations. 2 hours 
from New York City. Out-of-door life; 
sports; riding. Address for illustrated 
booklets, mentioning this magazine, 
Frederic Martin Townsend, 
Director 











Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. | 





yi iuiles trom New York, in the beautiful, 
adie ing” country. 8istyear. 26 years 
build nt Head Master. New site and | | 
Udine, 1904. Prepares for allcollegesand | | 
; fico’ schools. Individual as well as class 
Field ww: Equipment includes Athletic 


1asium and Swimming Pool. 
1 information address 


J. M. FURMIAN, A. M., Head Master, Box 912 














Puna I ughkee -psie, Box 806. c , 
am Vassar Preparatory School. ertif- 

fall icate privilege for all leading col- 
» year course for High School graduates. 


, “ Domestic Science. Tennis, Horseback 
Porches Separate house for younger 
EL. LEN C. Barrett, A.B., Principal. 








Founded 1833 85th Year Military since 1857 
Junior School, 8 to 13, separate build- 
ing. Upper School prepares for College 
and Business. New buildings. Address 
j.C.Bucher,A.M.,orC.A.Robinson,Ph.D.,Prins. 
Peekskill-on-the-Hudson, New York 















Miss Mason’s School for Girls 


A country school in the Westchester hills 
overlooking the Hudson, forty minutes from 
New York. Graduate and preparatory courses 
with certificate privilege to leading colleges. 
Catalogue on request. Address 

MISS C. E. MASON, LL.M. 


tee (03! Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. 


Russell Sage College 
of Practical Arts 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection with Emma 
Willard School 
Designed for the vocational and professional 
training of women. Secretarial Work, House- 
hold Economics and Industrial Arts. Special 
students admitted. B. S. Degree. Address 
Secretary. 








Ressell Sage College of Practical Arts, Troy, N.Y. 








New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box ©-24 
Repton Schoo: A Boarding and Day School for 
young boys. Course of study from 
Primary to end of the First and Second years of College 
Preparatory work. Homelike atmosphere. Strict indi 
vidual attention. Moderate fees—No extras. Address 
HEADMASTER 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bellefonte 
Preparatory school for 
Bellefonte Academy boys in foothills of Alle 
ghanies. 11 teachers Spring water. 8-acre athletic field 
Gymnasium ad swimming pool. 4 buildings. Rates 
moderate. Li..iced to 100 boys, 15 years and upwards 
Cataleg. J.uES M. HuGues. A.M... Headmaster. 


Bethlehem 


Preparatory School 


Bethlehem, Pa. 1500 hoys pre- 
pared for leading universities in 49 
years. Unanimous endorsement of 
our work by principal univer- 
sities. Scholarships to vari- 
ous colleges. Modern build- 
ings. Finely-equipped Gym- 
nasium, Swimming Pool and 
extensive Athletic grounds. 
Reasonable rates. Separate 
Junior School. Catalog. 


JOHN L. TUGGEY, M.A., 
Headmaster 

















Penn Hall School for Girls 





=— AIM — Full Development of True Womanhood = 


AMUSEMENTS 
Horseback Riding 
Basketball 
Hockey, 


COURSES OF STUDY 


College lreparatory 
Modern Language 
Domestic Science Roating, F ing 

Musle, Art Corrective Gymnastics 
New Gymnasium and Swimming Pool 





is 





Certificate privileges Rooms with privé ste bath 

May each year spent at At antic City Work con- 

tinues without interruption. Rates $000. For cata 

logue and view book address 

FRANK 8S. MAGILL, A. M., Principal, Box J 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

















WYOMING SEMINARY 
A co-educational school where boys and girls get a 
proper vision of the highest purposes in life. Excep- 


tional teachers make these ideals possible. Separate 
dormitories. College preparatioa with unusually strong 
instruction in hterary, scientific and English courses, 
Business, music, art, oratory and domestic science 

Modern buildings, —— and-athlieti« field, 
E ~ »wed—low 





rat alo 
. L. SPRAGU E. p. D.. Pres., Kingston. Pa. 
— 








Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
and Finance. 56th Year. 
detailed from Active List by Government. 


PREPARATORY AND JUNIOR SCHOOLS 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Franklin and Marshall Academy 


| 
; 
; 


Collegiate Courses in Civil Engineering 
Crack Cavalry, Infantry and Artillery. 





























DEVON MANOR | 


SCHOOL with a distinct purpose to train the 

American girl for her big future-—and with 
the power to make good. It enjoys the finest 
suburban surroundings Only thirty minutes from 
Philadelphia. The fac ulty, college-trained, is 
exceptionally able. The girls’ rooms are very 
large and comfortable. Their class-rooms are out- 
doors and they have sixteen acres for sports 
Resident physician and nurse. In addition to 
the usual college-preparatory and junior-c -ollege 
courses, training is offered in Social Service, Sec- 
retaryship, Household Arts and Science s,Journal- - 
ism, Musie, Art, Arts and Crafts, Expression, 
Kindergarten. For booklet address 


DEVON MANOR, Box 877, Devon, Pennsylvania 
Francis R. Lowell, A.B., President Edith Samson, Principal 





































ifeechwood......... 








from Philadelphia 





| I'wenty-three minutes 











TMM 
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T 
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A Cultural and Practical School 
for Young Women 


O discover and develop each pupil's aptitude for sor 

definite life work; and to seek true culture throug 
: | Drenarat 

academic and social training College Prepara 


and Collegs Departs nt Conservatory of Mi 





Arts and Crafts, Art, Ora \ Elective courses in d 

Arts and Sciences. Secretar) . Normal Gymnastics, Normal 
Kindergarten. Swimming Por Athletic Field, new Gymnasium 
Rooms with private baths Moder ite terms. For catalog addre 





M.H. REASER, Ph.D., President, Box491, Jenkintown, Pa. 


TUTTE TTT TTT TTT TTT 


























pool and sleeping porch 
Write for illustrated catalog 


Box 103, Birmingham, Pa. 





THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 


Founded 1853 [| 
Healthful, 
ating location amid 
picturesque sur- 
roundings 


park land of 100 Aim of the School—A 
xcres Six modern thorough physical, mental 
home-like buildings and moral training I 
for 90 girls and 14 college or bu —* a‘ 
“The Mountain School” teachers. Thorough Spirit: A man ; ch of 
college prepespiies self-reliance, un er h 
masters 
and courses for girls not going to colleg Musi — ... ~ , ve 
r ) » eac 0 
dancing, practical domestic science and athle tic train- ' — . x i Bey. 
ing. New $30,000 building with gymnasium, swimming mg ' on + V 
e slope of the fam 


On Main Line Penna. R.R. 


A.R. GRIER, Pres., P.S. MOULTON, A.B., 


irsbure 
Academy 


Mercersburg, Pa. 


invigor- 


School 





Cumberland Valley ne 
of the most beautiful and healthful spots of Amer 
Equipment Modern and complete Magnif 

Write for catalogue and ‘The Spirit 
Address Box 109 


new Gymnasium f i und ** he S 
of Mercersburg.” ) 
WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, LL. D., Headm 


Headmaster 























Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


[Miss Cowles’ School «ici. 


(Highland Hall) 


Miss Emma Milton Cowles, A. B., Head of School. 

Prepares for Bryn 
Mawr, 
Smith,Mt.Holyoke 
and Vassar. Certif- 
icate privileges. Al- 
so strong general 


Wellesley, 


Instructi 








course, Music, Art, 
Domestic Science. 


ymnasium 
— P ool 

nd sleeping 
porch. Resident instructors.Catalog. Address THE Beo'r 














Lancaster, Pa. Founded 1787. Prepares boys for lead 


ing colleges and technical schools. 
year and every one admitted to college 
ordered Academic Courses. Beautifulelevated,grounds 
Commodious buildings — modern equipment. Good 





Develop 


l a an r 
Healthful location. § | efficient service in lif Prepares for colle 
Modern improve- § | ose seed gpa ceed alias et a , t 
ments—all rooms § | SCE SCS Separate Juni ape 
connect with bath. ment—complete equipme G 
twenty ithletic field ( ie | a 


Moderate rates. Catales 


OscarS.Kriebel.D D..Prin., Boxi04, Pennsburg, Pa, 








j= 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 3600 Walnut St 


Miss Hart’s Training School ' 


of Junior, Senior, Graduate an ormal Train 
8 gpatnetes iL Practice Kindergarten 4. nts’ residen Fa 
Also we ticulars addres 
Mi ADELAIDE T. ILumM 























Library. Gymnasium. All athletics. erms $400 
Pe rsonal inspection invited Catalog. Address Box 402 
School not conducted for profit m. 
Mai Thaddeus G.Helm,A.M., and Bi sh 
Building Edwin M. Hartman, 1S op t b or pe e man or 
A.M., Prins , 
pa Box 223, South Bethlehem, Pa 
A school for girls offering exceptional opportu ( 
in preparation for college or for life Certit il 
privileges Special two-year cultural course f 
High Schoo! gr ud ates, I xeept ional advantage 
Music, . rt. Domestic Arts and Sei nce, Art " | 
Crafts and Expression. Junior Departmen | 
High, healthful location, convenient to New Yo 
THE YEATES SCHOOL] wiih icici: 7a to 
ball kating, riding, wimming bor be 
| | , lied addr 
At Yeates your boy will be individually studie« CLAUDE N, WYANT, Principal 
wcause there is one master to each cight boys 
iro acres. All sports. Two athletic fields. Gym 4) 
nasium. Swimming pool. Write for catalog = ne 


| JOHN H. SCHWACKE, Headmaster, Box 424, 


Trained for Leadership in Peace or in War 


PEEEEVaCIeee Military Calfene Men COMMAND 


In the U. S. Army; in the National Guard of many States; and hold yond rank in the 




















Lancaster, Pa. 








Schoo: 1ouse 


MARY LYON SCHOOL 


| Definite college prep iration in an interesting, attr 


One Wf lwo 


tive way he very best training in all the fine ar 
and individual spe« yalties Unusual facilities for pla 
time—riding, canoeing, swimming, aesthetic dancing 


and all athletic sports. Seven Gables, our home f 

little girls. Catalog on request. 

H.M.CRIST, A.B., FRANCES L. CRIST.A.B., 
Box 1501 Swarthmore, Penna. 


Prins 











Box C, 





COL. CHARLES E. HYATT, Commandant, Box 506, Chester, Pa. 
“The West Point of the Keystone State” 


uss. Cavalry Captain 


PENNSYLVANIA, Williamsport, 


Dickinson Seminary (j3.08° Pens 
ry tificate privileges ron 

courses in Business, Piano, Voice, Violin, Art, Crafts, Ex 

pression, Home Economics. Swimming pool Two ¢ 


Separate dormitories Ra 
Conner, D.D., Pres 


Co-educational 
BENJAMIN ( 


nasiums 
$400. Catalog free. 

















s McCLURE’S SCHOOL DIRECTORY 





McCLURE’S for JULY 








‘SCHOOLS IN PENNSYLVANIA, TENNESSEE AND VIRGINIA 


















TE ers Fe 


“Nazareth Hall is a character builder — not a 
mere trainer of the mind.” Cope B. Cortelyou. 


















12n like f rs , rge B. Cortely former Easily reached from New York or Philadelphia. Senior, In- 

A re ( Wick rz k terme andl Junior Departments Prepares for college 

} “ e . t j azar ess. Alsofor Annapol i West Point. Boys are 

hi M { Aimer a y lirect to with their professors. Faculty of 

f niversity men who take pride in their remarkable record [JM 

\ vy. | y " “ fa me ent in boy education. Boys receive Mili 

my t ‘ 1 Blue Mounta i Moclerate rates. Nonsectarian 
For EXECUTIV E OF FIC E R, Nazi areth, Pa. 



























Tennessee Military 
ins titu L@ , The School With 


National Patronage 
} SWEETWATER, TENN. 

















Develops leadership re- 

fuln imit tive 
=| D> nated and contr Med 

Cher n en. P are 

itocation. Moderate 
, < every 
nd \ or i rate to 
~ i : ! n. For catalog ad- 
BR apiain BR. MM. 

e. Catal A. H. TOMLINSON, Martmon, Seetioer ov Mapes 

ow Te Dept. 106, Swarthmore, Pa. (‘11 M. Phila. L: Chas. N. Hulvey, Commandant 




















outhern Seminary 








. 
; th 
i A NATION, AL SCHOOL Founded ta67 * OR GIRLS AND Yot NG WOMEN 
ht by | \ on ‘ Blue Ridge Mountain re health re 
| ’ ( fe College Prey 
; cial for As 
M usic Pipe Organ i“ 

. ness; Personal attention t 
lanners, chat acter, Sports; Large ground 
Students from eve section. Rate $205. Catalog. ¥ 
Sot UTHE RN SE MINARY, Box 983, Buena Vista, Va. 






































A Distinctive School 


Nashville the South’s great center of education and 


Buford girls are known for grace, tact and skill 

» | than for accomplishment in class roont and studio 
Highest standards maintained in all departments—Aeca- 
ic (four vears high se hool and two ve irs college , Music, 

Art. Expression, Llome Economics, Special traiming in Red 
Cross and Emergency Aid. Only 100 students accepted. 
Ni fire-proof dormitories; splendid athletic grounds 


T For catalogue and full information writ 


Richard G. Cox, A. M., President 


| fuford Coliege \ 


Box E NASHVILLE , TENN. 





NEW 


DORMITORIES 
FIRE — PROOF 
SPRINKLER SYSTEM 





SEWANEE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Sewanee, Tenn. 
Battalion f fe , ‘ — , ri ent pment 
‘ : 20 ' eam He 
- Lights 





I Catal r perintendent, Box 103, Sewance, Tenn 
Widest Sestiteation Delmiianes 







VIRGINI Manassas Box 22 








Vir TA, ( Eastern Colle e ed 3 4 ft n W ah BC. 

The Chatham Episcopal Institute sien, Sendaed A ege 4 y heaun aumien 0 i 

j , I jom. Sei Expression and | m r high school 

. expr ' ri riv \ rad D Music Consetr t - new for. high school 
i. Catal 1 Nix has rm ir I 1 smderi Moderate rates 





May Wii B.P., Pri I ( » Pr ‘, K " Dx. H. U. Roop, Pres, 
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brs Son 


FOR Gi Gites AND YOUNG WOMEN. 








enjey 


In the class room or 


; 
| BELMONT students. 






Training, the facilities a 





Address: 





intellectual and moral development. Inspired by delightful sur. 
roundings and associations and encouraged by the kindly influence 
and c 
enter with hearty enthusiasm into every activity of college life. hy 


tennis and basket-ball, or in the studio and domestic science, the noblest ideals of ett 
cient, wholesome, practical and cultured womanhood are the common goal of Waxp- 


The fifty or more instructors comprising the faculty, are selected for their culture 
|| ability, experience and moral fitness from the leading American and European U; 
! versities, Conservatories and Studios. The beautiful campus and buildings, repr 
senting an investment of $750,000.00, afford every comfort, convenience and facility 
for the protection and training of body and mind. 
In Nashville, “The Athens of the South,” the center of Southern education and 
ture, favored by the peerless winter climate of the beautiful bluegrass region of Ten 2 
i) nessee, young women from the best homes of the South, East and West meet in delight H 
‘| ful and profitable association to enjoy the distinctive advantages of a thoroughly ap 
pointed institution of national prestige and patronage. HT 
In Literary Work, in Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics, and Physical | 


of a most discriminating patronage. The Academic Course includes Preparatory, 
High School and College Work. Session opens September 19th. 


Early application is desirable, as the number of students is limited. Write for com- 
plete Catalogues and Book of Views. 


WARD-BELMONT, Box M Belmont Heights, Nashville, Tenn. 





» N WORK AND IN PLAY the girls of Ward- (= 
Reel: \ Belmont are stimulated to their finest interest, © 


ment and achievement in all that leads to their physical, socia! 


lose, personal instruction of master-minds, our young women 


in the saddle, in the swimming pool or in the laboratory, a: 





nd instruction at WARD-BELMONT meet the exacting demands |} 








































































‘a RANDOLPH- MACON ACADEMY ~ 


Bedford, Va. 














ena md thorough preparation for college, 

scientific h at business life. The liberal endow- 
nt of the Randolph M » System, of which this 
wool i branch, permits of unusually low terms. 

$300 covers all charg for the achool year No 

xtra Randolph Macon boy eee. 520 grad- 

uates of this school I CCCLVE tf ill. rt 

or entered professions in the past 20 

alogue and further information, addres 


EE. SUMTER SMITH, Principal 























VirGInta, Petersburg, 207 College Place 
Junior College and finishin 

Southern College « courses. Girls and Women. sstt 
year $400 » Extras. Social Training r Colley 
‘ ae ind Finishing Courses. Music, Art, Ex- 




















pression, Domestic Science, Tennis, Basketball,Gy mnasium 
Students from many states. ARTHUR KYLE Davis, A.M 
VIRGINIA COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN ROANOKE, VA, 
One of the leading sch ools in the South Modern 
buildings. Extensive Campus. Located in the vy y 
of Virginia, famed for health and beauty of scenery 
Elective, Pieparatory and College Courses M 
eae _— Art, Expr n, 
| Domestic Scien 
under | 
| tion of | ean 
| and American In 
f structors Super 
vised athl 
Student 
states 1 
log M, address 
i Mattie P. Harris 
President 





|| Poca ma MILITABYS 


(ROLLER’S SCHOOL) 


A school with a country location in the 
famous Valley of Virginia, having the high- 
est endorsement of the Virginia Military 
| Institute and other Universities. The best 
equipped academic building in the State. 
Steam heat and electric lights. Gymnasium. 
| New fireproof buildings, costing nearly 
|| $70,000, now completed. School property 
covers 250 acres—large campus for drills 
and all field sports under careful supervision. 
Able faculty of college men. One master fer 
every fifteen boys. 
Enrollment limited to 200. Boys from 22 
states last session. Forty-one years of suc- 
cessful work in developing self-reliant, manly 
boys, physically ‘and intellectually sound. 
i} Rates $400. For catalog address 


| TEOMAS J. ROLLER and CHAS.S. ROLLER, Jr. 


Principals, Fort Defiance, Virginia 



































Fishburne Military School 


WAYNESBORO, VA. 
38th year will open in its new $60,000 firepr huild- 
ing. Complete modern equipment, splendid 
beautiful location near Blue Ridge Mount 
tude 1300 feet. A home-like school with hig! ards 
of scholarship and morals. Classes are ket , 
each boy may receive individual attent ne 
- acher to each ro cadets. Annual Spring en ut 
Rate 


$375. Catalog - 
Maj. MORGAN H. HUDGINS. Princival. Box 102. 











VIRGINIA, Staunton : : : “ 
| Mary Baldwin Seminary j22\,)) 0.0 isv2 
lerm begins Sept. 12th. In the beautiful r 
Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Course ( ; 
years), Preparatory (4 years), with certif ges 
Mus sic, Art and Domestic Science. Catalog 

“VIRGINIA, Woodstock, val Gu 
The Massanutten Academy with 


Military Training. In beautiful Shenandoah ‘ 
= $ —_ W: whington Prepares for coll 








N $25,000 Dining Hall and Dor $300. 

yp How ARD J. | BENCHOFF, A M., Headi ie. 

| The Right School 
| —will increase your boy's efficiency. The M Sct ” 

| Service Department will be glad to help ud it. 

















An 


Charges $400). 





MILITARY ACADEMY 


375 Boys from 45 States last session Largest Private Acad the 
Fast. Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for th 
Universities, Government Academies or Business 

1,400 feet above sea-level: pure, dry, bracing mountain air of - tie 
proverbially healthful and be autiful V alley of the Shenandoah é € ng 
eral spring waters. High moral tone. Parental discipline Milita re val) 
. develops obedience, health, manly carriage. Fine, shady lawns, @ i) - sorte 
Spr cS sy balihay sai equipped gymnasium, swimming pool and athletic park. All m a 
- —_ encouraged. Daily drilis and exercises in open air. Boys oom Oe 
te Se 3 culture and rei.nement only desired. Personal, individual inst - ot 
a our tutorial system. Stands ards and traditions high. Academy f'ty al 

=< 9 7 years old. New $200,000 barracks, full equioment, absolutely ured 


COLONEL WM. G. KABLE, Ph. D., Principal, Staunton, Va. 


STAUNTON 


Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


Handsome catslogue free. Address 
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McC LURE’S for JULY 


EPISCOPAL 
\ . 


MeCLURE’S 


SCHIOOL 





SCHOOLS IN VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINA AND WISCONSIN 








Ht. Johns JPKilitary eademy 


THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


book learning is but a small part of the splendid system of training at 
and strong 
racters the only reward of the boys who put themselves in harmony with the 
habits of order 
They will acquire in 
school, 
training yet 
Address 


well-known school; neither are robust bodies, alert minds 


John’s method. ‘They will, in addition to all these, cultivate 
“system. ‘They will develop initiative and decisiveness. 
measure qualities essential to success. St. John’s is a real military 
ed by thé Government as an “Honor School.” ~ No method of 
can equal that of a real military school. Send for catalog. 

T. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY 

Box 4-G, Delafield, Waukesha Co., 
WISCONSIN 



































— = 3 | |! 

















Woodbury Forest School 


FOR BOYS VIRGINIA 

training Standards in schoiarship high. 
uccessful in colleges and universities. In 

18 a ‘grees were conferred upon men pre- 
“iberry Forest: Univ. of Va. (9), Co- 

at urvard (1), Yale (1), Princeton (1), West 
‘Univ. of N.'C. G), Auburn (1), Univ. of 
Equipment complete. Athletic sports 

d. bootball and baseball fields, tennis 

if course, large gymnasium, swimming pool. 


Headmaster, Box 100 - - Woodberry Forest, Virginia 











WEsT VIRGINIA, Egutbers. Box 13. 

: A PreEsByTERIAL MILITARY ScHoor 
Greenbrier An up-to-date military boarding school 
for 100 boys. Instructors—all college graduates. Brac ine 
mountain climate, 2300 ft. altitude. On Main Line, C 
O.R.R. Brick buildings, —_ tic field Terms $300 
Catalog address . B. Moore, A.M., Prin 





When NE advertisements 
please mention McClure’s. 
Your School Problem 


will be solved if you will merely state your case to the 





AGO DAILY NEWS 
AND COLLEGE BURE 


CHIC 


ho) Ot 5 1010) B AU 





Write us (1) Kind of School. (2) Location pre 
ferred. (3) Amount you desire to spend. | 

An expert, who has made personal investigation | 
of the leading schools and colleges of this country 











INIA, berkeley Springs, Box B 


OldDominion Semi-MilitaryAcademy 


»wned health resort. Prepares for Univer- 

I Boys from 31 states and countries. 

and Lower School in separate build- 
F.E. Nerr, Ph. D., Principal. 


Upper 


will pote you choose the school best adapted to your 
needs. 
Our information is absolutely free. 
THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
| Chicago, Illinois 














LEWIS B 
Food Editor 


ALLYN 


| than it ever has in the 
\IcCLure’s has answer 
CLuRE homes. Lewis 
lucted this department 


the McClure-Westfield 


vives and manufacture 


r McClure readers. 


icld, Massachusetts. 





i 
Vow own good common sense tells you that 
ihe question of pure food looms larger today 


acquired international fame as a food chemist. 
ddition to supplying a Pure Food Buying Guide, 


ood products and gives 


‘ood Buying Guide is sold for ten cents per copy. 
[° -_ and beverages are analyzed free of charge 


re to McClure-Westfi 


FOODS 


for instance 


history of this country. 
ed this question in Mc- 
b. phn who has con- 
since its inception, has 
In 


Laboratories 
expert advice to house- 
rs. The Westfield Pure 


analyzes 


all communica- 


West- 


Address 
icld Laboratories, 














| tive as when Adam met Eve. 


iby a 


DIRECTORY 








The Most Curious of Love Stovies 


| This girl and this youth are thrown 
together under conditions as primi- 
They 
become one and share together 
the perils of their wild existence. 
They love; they quarrel; they fight 
off common enemies. ‘Though 
without the veneer of civilization, 
theirs are the virtues, the passions, 


| the joys and sorrows that are com- 


mon to the whole human race. 


| You find their experiences depicted 


master-pen in “The Three 


The above is only one of 35 great tales in the new four-volume edition of Rob- 
as strongly as to men 
Romance goes hand in hand with Realism. 
pirate stories that rival Treasure Island; fascinating tales of Hypnotism; 
stories of men and women in curious situa- 
genius- 


ertson. His stories appeal to women 
ling’s; 
amazing studies of personalities; 
tions; stories that lift you out of 
inspired stories! 











Laws and the ¢ 
of ‘*Primordial’’) 
Morgan Robertson 
come to you free if 
offer. 


vol 


Take Morgan Robertson on Your Vacation 


or let Robertson take you on 
He'll bring to 


a vacation. 


nostrils the tonic breath of the 
sea; and he'll crowd your eve 
moment with heart-thumping 


venture, 


for through 


yourself; marvelous, gripping, 


The books are yours FREE if you accept this offer. 


3olden Rule” (sequel 
one of 


you accept 


Salt sea stories better than Kip- 


























the four 
umes that 


them 





Help Us to Make a 


Dream Come True 
YING poor, Robertson 


left his widow no in- 
come, no insurance; all the 
funds to buy her food and 
pay her rent come to he: 
through the royalties on he: 
husband’s paid by 
two magazines, McClure’s 
Magazine and the Metro- 
politan. If requests for the 
books come quickly from . 
the public, then her fear of = 





books, 







rs z eputation Bu ut now Robertson is an easy winner and will I 
want is pushed further  gatistied as making a good se 
ce $f fauw elere are re I knew well a commaenvate of Rathectsen’s chanichen Finnegan, and could 

re re CTS ¢ aa . 
oe ays it fe be ord se are i a name toa tew of his other characters who are still in the U.S. Navy 
ceived, then again draws me it is like listening to the conversation of men | Anow to read his book 

sania . a iS ol With Robertson I've seen the same long blue surge smash to piece 
neat the pove rty of Ww hich bleached coral reefs: and with him shivered through the long midwat h 
she has already had too Cod in the middle of winter, and to Robertson, a real ‘‘sailor man," one 

° old regime of “iron men and wooden ships,"’ I t« — my hom 

large a share. C. E. de VIVO, Electrician 1st Class, U. S. N., U. S. S. Nebr 


MAIL COUPON WITH 10c TODAY, AND GET THE 4 BOOKS F RE E 


cription now for McClure’s and M 


McCLURE 
BOOK CO, 


76 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


I enclose 10 cents. Please 
send me Morgan Robertson's new 
stories in 4 volumes and enter my sub 
scription to McClure’s and Metropolitan, 
each for 15 months 1 promise to pay 
$1.00 a month for five* months for the 
magazines, 


Phe books are mine FREE. 
Name 
Street 
City and Stat 


*Change terms of payment to seven eunthe if 
you preter full leather binding. 


















What a U. S. Navy Man Thinks of Robertson 


maw, ¢ 


3 We m 
1 Kipling, Steven 


uaintance with Robertson 
easily « vutdist nee 


Send us your subs 
ropolitan, each for 15 
books. We will pay the « 


months We 
irriage ! 








yours FREI 
you Wish fo pa 
all at once, 


“A master of bis art, 


Robert W. Chambers, 





ANTANAMO 


will pay ‘eg Robertson a generous royalty if 
pay tor the magazines less than what they would 
you at the newsstands and you may pay for your 
scription in easy only $4.75. WU 
monthly payments prefer full lea 
You need send only binding, send $ 
ten cents now with Magazines ma 
this coupon After en o diff 
that $1.00a month Cs if 
for fiv months . 

pay for the ma 

azines, and th ‘ 

ull. The book 7 


Ennead mere 
WHAT RICHARD HARDING DAVIS SAID: 


No lover of res 
afford to miss reading Morgan Kobertsou's works." 


Booth Tarking- 


and many other 


ton, John Kendrick Bangs, 
Cobb, Rupert Hughes 
distinguished authors and 


dorse Morgan Robertson's Works. 




















rn in ad oO 


will pay for 
on them 


al stories can 





Irving S. 





editors en- 















a BOOK CO., 











IISA 










76 Fifth Avenue 
New York 












McCLURE’S for JULY 
| 12 VALUABLE UTENSILS IN 1 a 













A ‘sions PIECES and DIMEN. 
SIONS:—5-Quart Berlin Kettle 
95s inches diameter, 5\; inches 
deep; 2-quart Pudding Pan, 9% 
inches diameter, 25¢ inches deep; 
2-quart Colander, 9% inches di. 
ameter, 2'2 inches deep; a Loose 
Tubed Inset forming Cake Pan 
a Cover with non-heating knob. 





, and 


Pudding Pan 
> , iding 1 


Tubed Cake Pan 


, not onl r all By inserting th ibe 


kind f ling and rt mudding pan or the col 


vd obtain a fine tubed 


No RISK to YOU 
—SENT ON AP. 
PROVAL 





Steam Cooker 


Combination Cooker 
pl » thee il ‘ lars kK eamdiir 


ander inside tt 
rting the pod 






. nctis ' | 
gek ‘ 1 ding 
vu 1 obtai iD ling pan as a covet vu have 


combir ne r. Meat ‘ i gol steam cooker, whi 




















76 FIFTH AVE. 


McCLURE BOOK CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 


es 
e. \ 
¢ | 
| 
( 
Stew Pan or Steamer . 
! l 
Berlin Kettle 
rt k 1 her ~ 
/ h . | ~ 
_— =" Make Itthe 
( 
; C 
Tlverstone O our , 
y sornerstone 
Q 
Bake Dish or Casserole | e K ° ] “ 
a A uminum Kitchen 
rated pud "W 
; . 
66 - 99 Solid 
12 -“In- Aluminum COO 
I} 
| 
HIS ‘“12-in-1"" Cooker Set is without doubt the greatest invention in the field of 
modern cooking utensils. It is the master design of practical cooking experts, and 
has received the enthusiastic endorsement of the Household Equipment department 
of The Ladies’ World, and of many practical housewives. 
Preserving Kettle Double Roaster 
a ee com or ae You are asked to give it a free examination in your own home. You are asked to test the 
set from the standpoints of usefulness, economy and labor-saving. 
You are asked to try the twelve combinations it forms:—DOUBLE BOILER, BERLIN 
KETTLE, BAKE DISH or CASSEROLE, COLANDER, TUBED CAKE PAN, PUDDING 
mer 
PAN, DOUBLE ROASTER, COMBINATION COOKER, STEAM COOKER, PRESERV- 
ING KETTLE, CEREAL or COFFEE ROASTER, STEW PAN. ; 
Note how with these combinations you can vegetables, you reverse the pudding pan and ob- 
stew, preserve, cook vegetables, make cakes and tain this roaster, which, with the flame turned 
puddings, steam cereals, and in fact cook every low, will roast the meat nicely, retaining all the 
kind of dish used. flavor and rendering it remarkably tender. a 
Take for example the 5-quart Roaster just one After you have seen the “‘12-in-1"" Cooker give 
of the 12 combinations. At dinner time, should us your verdict accept or reject the set. We Di 
Double Boiler ices a Celia ininatian you wish to cook anything in the popular cas are so sure of what your decision will be that Wh 
ti t serole style, such as chicken, or a pot roast with —_ we willingly pay the cost of sending it to you. 
H . 
We Stand Between You and the War Price of Aluminum 
9 ; sar The War demand is making alumi sils are light in weight, easy to keep \l 
IT COSTS NOTHING Our Surprising Offer num soar in price Beiore this demand, and easy to handle. Each piece! 
TO TRY We will send the set without one however, we made contracts with large polished and shines like silver 
cent of expense to you. Show it to manufacturers running into thousands The set is so compact that it 0 ies 
: of dollars We are buying today more on the pantry shelf just the room ! i 
‘ your neighbors. Make the various cheaply than the market price and for a Ber utensil. There is no glass 
combinations for yourself a >t i re th “ St of thi, Ff, enamel coating to chip off and ¢ 
: promp uyers e syeneh o tha c i ng to st 
. —_ If the set doesn’t back up all our ‘“helow-the-market”’ price. s ryt hg and there is nothia 
FREE TRIAL MAIL NOW statements, return it at our expense. If you haven't the cash at hand, you 
eC! WOK COL, 76 Fi wk « If y Jecide to keep the set. pay will be extended the courtesy of a charge Your Guarantee 
ents yom c r- ide to op me Set, pay account, so that you can buy this set on You run absolutely no risks in id 
The “12-in-1"” Cooker Set of Solid Aluminum us just $3.92, which is less than the easy monthly payenents, at a slight in ing for the “12-in-1" set, and you cut —~ 
; cost of three separate dishes. Please saat be ‘oan pes Penn — nc not one cent of expense, for we pay “E » 
, . , » »>mmice a0 closely : . wi © sent at time of shipment and you : ure | 
look into the price as closely as you can then decide how you desire to pay. eS judge of the bargs" 
examine the utensils. Price similar as If the cnt decent back up every state 
articles in the shops. If you can buy Made to Last a Lifetime ment we make—and you are the one ( 
. uch aset for less than $5.00, return our set Each of the articles is made of thick say whether it does or not—send ae — 
at once. We are certain you will find that 99 pure aluminum. The thick alumi at our expense, and you will incur a05 
$6.00 comes closer to the price elsewhere num gives great strength, yet the uten lutely no obligation. -~ 
Ahdt You Will Secure the Biggest Aluminum Bargain Ever Offered by Mailing Coupon Today! - 
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McClure’s July Bulletin 


of Pure Foods and Toilet Preparations 


rl following food products, beverages and toilet preparations, adver- 
: tised in McClure’s, have been investigated and approved by Professor 
Lewis B. Allyn, Food Editor of The McClure Publications. In recom- 
ding these goods to McClure readers through this Bulletin each month 
lieve that we can help you safeguard your buying. All have been 
advertised in McClure’s Magazine within the past year. Others will be 
added to the list each month. Watch this list and use it as a buying guide. 


Baby Foods Miscellaneous Food Products 
Bor ~ Condensed Milk Co. Genesee Pure Food Co. Jell-O 
Gi Valley Mills Whole Infant Foods Heinz 57 Varieties 
Vk » Fuod Hills Bros. 


Holcomb & Hoke Mfg. Co 
Swift & Co. 

Baking Powders 
Roval Baking Powder (Page 49) a Soups 
Campbell Varieties (Paye 35 


Beverages Tonics 
Malt-Nutrine 


Walter Baker & Co Pabst Extract Co 


- " Lenya Sembee 
$ ive 


Toilet Preparations 
Candies and Confections Baldpate Hair Tonic 

Bauer & Black (Page 48) 
Carmen Powder (Page 58) 
Colgate’s Products (4th Cover) 


Dean's Cough Drops 
s Chocolates 





























Laden s Cough Drops Cuticura Soap (Page 65) 
~ rs rong Cough Drops Depree Chemical Co. 
I t Chocolates vay Senp 
sete Freezone (Page 46) 
Florence Mfg. Co 
. Hinds, A. S. (Page 3) 
Cereals Ice Mint (Page 53) 
Gripe Nut Ivory Soap (Page 12 
Pust Trasttes Lambert Pharmacal Co., Listerine 
Q Oats Co. (Page 45) Mentholatum (Page 63) 
shi | Wheat Miilhens & Kropff Products 
“Mum” Mfg. Co. (Page 69 
Newskin Company 
Crackers and Biscuits “Nujol” (Page 40 
\ Miereit Company Oakland Chemical Co 
ie Packer's Tar Soap (Page 2) 
Palmolive Products 
Pebeco Tooth Paste 
Fish Products Pompeian Night Cream 
Burniom & Morrill Fish Flakes Resinol Soap (Page 68) 
| E Davis Feb Ca. Paul Rieger s 1 erfumes 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
Fruits Miscellaneous 
Pompeian Olive Oil 
\! Grapefruit Company | Pompeian Salad Dressing 
\ d products and beverages advertised in MeClure’s Magazine must conform = to 
\\ eld standard as follows : 
lhe McClure-Westfield Standard of Pure Foods 

| hall not contain added ALUM COPPER, FORMALDEHYDE, SULPHUROUS 

ip Salts, BORIC ACID or its Salts, BENZOIC ACID or its Salts, FORMIC ACID 
HYDROFLUORIC ACID or its Salts, SALICYLIC ACID or its Salts, nor any 
limental preservative, 

| hall not be colored with COAL TAR DYES, nor with poisonous VEGETABLE 
OLOl r be contaminated with inert fillers, nor shall any substance be taken therefrom or 

o as lo injuriously affect their quality, strength or purity. 

I Ul be packed and sold under sanitary conditions and package goods shall bear no 
on I! LABEL nor labels bearing any EXTRAVAGANT or OBSCURE STATE- 
\V] 

\l ‘ ewis B. Allyn (Food Editor of the McClure Publications) has made Westfield, 
nally known as “The Pure Food Town,” and his exacting food standards can 
« your home “A Pure Food Home.” 

| stfield Pure Food Book, compiled by Prof. Allyn as chemist for the Westfield 

nm lealth, will give you a complete list of products that have been analyzed and 

ife, pure and wholesome—over fifteen hundred of them. By special arrange- 
© Westfield Authorities we offer you this book at its cost to us. 

Fil ittached coupon and mail to-day with 10e¢ in stamps or silver. The use of this 
cp impure foods out of your home. Your grocer can furnish you many of the 
nds under any classification. Send for it to-day. 

Pure F partment, McClure Publications, 251 Fourth Avenue, New York City (MeC) 
tor which you will please send a copy of The Westfield Pure Food Book to 

ee 7 Stote 

ee My erocer is 

ae ; Address 
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HE ‘CURSED THE UNITED STATES 
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vil 


THEN HE FOUGHT For. IT! 


HILIP NOLAN, a young lieutenant 
in the army of the United States, 
under Aaron Burr’s baleful influence, 


took part in a plot against the Republic. 
The conspiracy was discovered. Nolan 


was court-martialed. Asked for proof 


that he had been true to the United States, 
he cried: 
“Damn the United States! I wish I may 
never hear of the United States again! ” 


He had sentenced himself. The verdict 
of the court was that he should never 
again hear the name of his country. 

How this strange sentence was carried 
out; how Nolan was exiled from his native 
land, though in sight of its flag; how he 
repented and had the chance to fight for 
“Old Glory” and yet could not claim it as 
his own—this thrilling story is told in: 


“THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY” 


This book MeClure’s Magazine offers 


almost without cost to those who act 


the 


following offer. 
B 


While in fact a classic of fietion 
Man Without a Country” convey 


powerful lesson in patriotism thas 
document of history. Uf there are child 
in your family, thri!l and inspire th 
with this tale. 

Kvery man, woman, youth or girl 
values a story simply for its pow 
entertain, or who would gain a dees 
appreciation of what it means to be a ci 
izen of the United States, will tre 
this volume. [t repays a second or thir 
reading. A library is vot a library th 


does not contain it 


Phe Fourth of July is just ahead. M 
the reading of “The Man Without a Cou 


try” 


part of your patriotic exercises 


that day. 
Now is the time to secure it. Here is 
your opportunity. 


10 Cents Brings “The Man Without a Country” 


To all who accept the offer made below and who mail the attached 
coupon with 10 cents, we will send postpaid a handsome copy of 


‘“The Man Without a Country,”’ 


bound in durable red leatherette 


cover, size 4x 5! inches, 76 pages, printed in large, clear type, on 
an artistic, dainty edition from 
the press of a leading New York publisher a book whose retail value 
is 60 cents, and whose intrinsic value is far more. 


fine quality paper, stamped in gilt 


Don’t Bother to We cannot. of cours 


ifiord te hi tribute thi 


Send Money With (atiabie book at a cost 

= : H that simply covers postage 
Your Subscription. and handling We must 
make the condition that you send with your order a sub 
seription to MeClure's Subscriptions may be new or 
renewal You have the privilege of paying the sub 
scription price at a later date. We will bill you later for 
this amount. Better still, we will permit you to send ina 
2-year subscription tor $2.00 on the same terms (it you 
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251 FOURTH AVE. McCLURE’S MAGAZI NE NEW YORK ‘CITY 
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Tear Off Coupon — Mail Today! 


MeCLURE'’S MAGAZINI 
St aru Avi New Yor 

Enclosed find 16 I il 
Send me “The Mon Without. a "Country 
wcoribe din yx yur advertisement, and 


cription to McClure’s Magazine 
Check below offer you accept 
“ 


Rater wy act ipt 
[ } year and bill for $1 
| | Boter ’ il pt t 
y re to pay cash f \ 


NAMr 
Appr! 
At coedit ofthe te senegal attach unis tt wit } 
write ha sof 2 relerence ' arg. uM 
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HE Hindu’s belief that the mighty Ganges purifies his morals while cleansing 
his body and garments causes him to use its water frequently, even though put 
to the inconvenience of having it sent to him. 


The widespread knowledge of how easy, pleasant and inexpensive it is to keep clean 
with Ivory Soap causes the American people to use tons upon tons of it every day. 
The love of cleanliness in body, clothes and home is fostered and quickened by the 
safe, efficient, economical work done by every cake of Ivory. 


~ 


IVORY SOAP... |™® .. . 994% PURE 


Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada 


~ <n 
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by Edward Mott Woolley 


N Akron there is no quitting time at the 
bher factories except at twelve o'clock 
Saturday night, but every eight hours 
= ‘licse vast establishments turn themselves 
inside out. LT stood one afternoon and watched 
the | shift come out at a plant that em- 
ploys twenty-one thousand people, and when 
the fllod broke it was a tidal wave of hu- 
man It swamped that part of Akron. 
‘rom sidewalk to sidewalk it rolled down the 
stre nd up it, and swept away through 
ver annel and rivulet. 





Fame of the Cities.” 





EVERAL years ago McClure’s pub- 
lished a series called “The Shame of 
the Cities.” 
new articles that might be called “The 
Read about Akron! 


Here is the first of several 


are indicative of the thing that has overtaken 
Akron all along its activities. Even in the 
downtown districts there are gapping holes in 
the pavements, and [ hit the roof of the taxi 
maybe fifty-odd times. In many of the newer 
residential districts the streets are unpaved, 
and often hub deep with mud. 

I do not recite these facts in carping erith 
cism, but to reflect a difficult situation. Any 
city suddenly confronted with such an ava 
lanche of working humanity would find itself 
in the position of Akron. The rubber industry 





I s are doing in Akron. There is stand- 
Ng only. 
I'l. is seareely a jest. There are thousands 
= beds im Akron that are working in shifts, 
ike | factories. The man who oversleeps is dragged 
‘rom cider the covers by the roomer who has the 
ext et. 
Ohio town is inundated — not with a 
ut with people. It is swamped and running 
‘lore than twenty thousand workmen came 
on in 1916, and three thousand school children. 
ere are 130,000 people in Akron, and 50,000 
dja who really belong there. The town has grown 
our per cent in six years. The rubber indus- 
ploy 60,000 workers, and last year turned out a 
lartey of a billion dollars’ worth of product. Akron 
» an industrial capital of two hundred millions. 
ll of the automobile is irresistible in this fat 
urs, and the whole country is clamoring for 
you were to arrive in Akron today you would 
“rotesque little Union Station hiding back of 
is heaps of trunks and boxes. If you went 
thout first filing a claim on a few feet of hotel 
1 would get quite a jolt at the hands of the 
'’ behind the desk. 
, of course, is only another way of spelling 


This big 


monst 
there , 
Space, 
gree} 


Akro 
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Illustrations by W. T. Benda 


rubber; and that is reason enough why the people are 
living in almost any place big enough to curl up in. 
One family has preémpted, for eight dollars a month, 
half of a henhouse, and the rightful occupants now 
roost in the other half, back of a board partition. In 
another instance two families live in a partly finished 
attic, for which they pay twenty dollars a month. 
Indeed, garrets of a room or two are in general de- 
mand, at rents ranging from twenty to thirty dollars 
a month. 

I was told that basements, especially, now have a 
brisk market, in lieu of summer cottages. Most Akron 
people will forego the joys of the seashore this season 
because that town is a pretty good place to summer 
in, despite such inconveniences as commandeering 
chicken-coops, worn-out box-cars, shanties, lofts and 
cellars. There is money in Akron — heaps and heaps 
of it. And work for everybody at rather high wages. 

I spent the better part of several days riding around 
Akron in a taxicab, looking at things and talking to 
people. Theoretically, the town has a hundred and 
twenty miles of paved streets, but the thoroughfares 





has gained a start of ten laps on the city, cd 

spite heroic attempts to keep up. Not the least 

of the problems is that of municipal funds. 

Nevertheless, the town is quite cheerful over 

its dilemma, for there are worse conceivable hardships 
than camping out in tents, garrets and cabins. Littk 
Jennie, Jessie, Essie and Tessie get considerable fun 
sleeping in one bed, and Uncle Jack finds it quite a 
joke to bunk on the floor along with Cousin Hank 
and the star boarder, Jim Johnson. 

Yet hundreds of men have come to Akron intending 
to settle, but have left after a week or two spent in 
hopeless search for living quarters. These have often 
been the class of workers most needed. 

I should explain that Akron is planning to handle 
its problems in a big way. There are important 
things I must recite. But for the moment 
the town as it looks to an outsider. 

There are thirty or more rubber factories in and 
around Akron. Three of them are so vast that the 
visitor feels a bewilderment that merges into awe 
as he follows his guide hour after hour through titani 
shops. Stupendous machinery covers hundreds of 
acres, and its deafening roar is symbolic of that still 
mightier automobile industry which in large measur 
has quickened Akron in melodramatic fashion. 


cousider 
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14 tkron: Standing Room Only! 


These three colossal plants are said to represent 


seventy per cent of Akron’s life, while Akron itself 


stands for sixty per cent of the total rubber production 
of the United States 

As I went about the Rubber City I was irresistibly 
reminded of that famous nursery tale, “Jack and the 
Bean-Stalk;”* for Akron has suddenly taken to shooting 
out new tendrils of population, which grow with 
amazing rapidity up its hills and down its gulches. 
My interest in this Akron drama was divided between 
those Cyclopean factories and the human story that 
Indeed, the factories them- 
a part of this man-and-woman story that 


l read wherever ] went 
selves are 
always gets hold of us. Therefore I am going to tell, 
mainly, the human narrative of the present-day Akron. 


In one section of the city, occupied largely by better 


>, 





fifty dollars a year, and on these to set tents that 
may be bought for twenty dollars apiece and upwards. 
One Akron man remarked that it was easy to steal 
lumber for the bunks and floor, but I take it that 
thieving is not rife in Akron. The people there are 
earnestly bent on that biggest of all moral influences, 
work. 

Last summer hundreds of families lived in tents, 
and the canvas population this season promises to be 
still bigger. A few families tented all winter. You may 
well imagine that the sanitary problems have been 
great in’ this town that has so suddenly outgrown its 
municipal clothes. The squatters and campers have 
no water and must carry it in pails from the nearest 
available faucet. The city has a sewage and garbage 
disposal plant, but there is evidence that this does 
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stitute a sort of club and buy their food supplies, 
the average cost per capita being about fourteen 
dollars a month. These men earn around one hun. 
dred dollars a month apiece, so that they have 
substantial surplus. The majority of them save jt. 
and the Rubber City Savings Bank, established 
few months ago, already has devosits of | three. 
quarters of a million dollars. There are other rubber 
banks, too. 

The total deposits of the Akron banks at the time 
of the last report were more than thirty-five million 
dollars. This is an increase of forty-four per cent 
during the year. 

It isn’t Akron alone that is full. The families of 
hundreds of men working in Akron have been forced 
to find living quarters elsewhere. They overfloy 


. 


On a tract adjacent to its great plant, one of the greatest companies has provided barracks for two thousand of its laborers 


class factor workers, a canvass showed that the 
houses had an average of seven rooms and ten boarders 
Phe privacy of a room for one person is unusual in 
Akron toda Instead, the citv is a maze of wards. 

‘ ye ik. with bed touching bed. 

In the newer parts of the town thousands of homes 
ha been built for factor emplovees. These houses 
we bought with a tiny cash payment and long-time 
term In price thes commonly, range trom three 
thiol and lo I l tho una ke llars, and have two or 
t} « mortgages on them. Their owners plan to pay 
out with monev from boarders. Such a house oiten 
returns from one hundred to two hundred dollars 
a month, gross, from this source. The servant prob 
lem is impossible, but the courageous wives make the 
sacrifice for the sake of getting ahead. 


Kight or ten thousand houses are needed in Akron 


right now. I practically impossible to rent a house 
it any price, and about the only way one can be had ts 
by building or purchas \partment-houses for which 

i foundations have not vel been broken are fully 
rented, and rentals equal or exceed those of Cleveland, 
or even New York I saw some unfinished five-room 
flats, the leases for which were signed long ago at one 
hundred dollars a month. Old-fashioned, dilapidated 


or seven-room houses, with wretched improvements, 
ommand from forty to seventy-five dollars a month. 
[tis common practice to rent vacant lots for perhaps 


not meet the situation. Akron is located on a site 
naturally rugged and beautiful, and one of her citizens 
remarked. as he pointed out ravine after ravine on 
the landscape: 

“Akron wild flowers never winter-kill. You can't 
freeze “em!” . 

They are made of tin. 
old cans at ten millions 
They grow downtown, too, in vacant lots, nooks and 


I estimate the number of 
which may be too many. 


crannies. 

I observed to my companion that evil rubbish, 
and often hideous public dumps, seemed to be re- 
garded in most overcrowded communities as unavoid- 
able blemishes. The remedy, it seems to me, lies 
in the cultivation of municipal pride, both public 
and private. 


Huge and extraordinary home development work 
has been done by several of the rubber companies, 
on which I shall touch presently, but the immediate 
needs seem quite impossible to meet. On a tract 
adjacent to its great plant, one of the greatest com- 
panies has provided barracks for two thousand of its 
laborers. The company not only furnishes these 
quarters free, but pays the salaries of the cooks, fur- 
nishes water and light, and maintains a_ periodic 
inspection. The men who live in these 
They con- 


sanitary 
barracks are practically all foreigners. 


into Barberton, Kenmore, Kent, Cuyahoga Falls. 
Ravenna, Tallmadge, Hudson, and other towns teu 
or fifteen miles away. 

But don’t imagine that factory workers are the 
only ones who have their eyes on Akron. Although 
the town has had almost no publicity since the real 
rubber boom set in, the fame of the place has jumped 
over the country through the mails,. and probably 
ten thousand merchants, manufacturers, doctors. 


lawyers, undertakers and soda-counter men, [rot 
Maine to the Golden Gate, have a sneaking idea ™ 


their heads today that they will move to this E! De- 
rado. Many of them write to the Akron Chamber ol 
Commerce, but this level-headed body, while conceding 
Akron to be the City of Opportunity, is prone to sug- 
gest that a bed and a place to put it is the first consider- 
ation. : 

Last year there were 2,637 dwellings erected im 
Akron, and 1,808 other buildings, aggregating twelve 
million dollars in cost. The number of new dwellings 
was absurdly smaller than the demand, but here was 
the problem of getting building labor and material. 
Some of the large contractors brought their workmet 
with them. In one instance a firm that had under- 
taken to put up two hundred houses was compelled 
to bring all its labor from Philadelphia. In a goo 
many instances small capitalists were attracted by the 
opportunity, but were either ruined or discouraged 
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hy the difficulty of getting workmen and the delays 
* eceiving materials. 

Real-estate speculation has been active in Akron. 
Qut around the suburb of Kenmore a short time ago 
farms worth perhaps two hundred dollars an 


’ These are now cut into building lots, some of 
), bring fifteen hundred dollars; and all through 


region hundreds of houses dot the rough land- 


) 
‘Akron is just the reverse of a town built to order. 
It was built in spite of itself. Before it awoke to its 
destiny as a coming great city, the population had 
broken the traces and run away from the city 
fathers. Subdivision after subdivision was laid out by 
real estate men without any regard for a general plan. 
\s the eager demand for homes came in, houses were 
stuck up anywhere — out on the hills, in the gullies, 
and even down in the marshes. Any kind of house 
found an eager buyer or renter. Theoretical streets 
were laid out through farms, without regard for the 
points of the compass, or for starting or ending places. 
\s vou travel about that country you see houses facing 
every direction, and often the back doors stare you in 
the face where front doors ought to be. 

This situation led to the establishing last year of 
the Cily Improvement Committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce. Expert city planners were called in 
and a survey was made. The report of this com- 
mittee is now under consideration and is likely to be 
adopted soon. It contemplates a city plan on a big 
scale, so that in future all buildmg operations must 
conform to the general scheme. There will be more 
and better streets with direct communication to the 
outlying regions. The plan also provides public parks 
and better housing accommodations; and it works out 
the zoning of certain areas for specific uses, such as 
industrial, business and residential. The expense of 
this preliminary work has been defrayed by Frank 
H. Adams, treasurer of one of the biggest rubber 
companies and chairman of the committee. 

Then another housing movement of the Chamber 
of Commerce embodies extensive possibilities, which 
at present are tentative. One plan is to organize a 
corporation with capital sufficient to erect hundreds 
of homes suitable for workmen, for renting purposes. 
\nother company may be organized to build apart- 
ment-houses Im groups. 


alread) 


Despite its rough streets, Akron is a city of jitneys. 
Without doubt there are hundreds of these, and the 
\kron fleet comprises cars of all vintages. This seems 
to be a town where the street-car companies chum 
with jitney drivers. Anything that will relieve the 
awful crowding is welcome. It looked to me at times 
as if the factory men were carrying off the trolley cars 
on their shoulders. 

Quile a number of enterprising factory workers own 
jinevs, which they drive 
during their off hours. Then 
a few over-busy men work 
surreptitiously m= two fae- 
different — shifts, 
using fictitious names; but 
this is vigorously opposed by 
the rubber companies 
When these sly but ambitious 
chaps can be caught. 

On ‘i man was earning, 
When corralled, about  thir- 
teen dollars a day, and at 
om s wife was taking 
ha ilred and twenty- 
vi lars a week from 


; ~ 
tories on 


\k is a curious matri- ' 
mon narket for the fair ih 
sex, | men looking for 
rive ld hunt elsewhere. 
\ta guess L should say there 
are te men to one woman 

\kron, and the bulk of 
le Te. are single, 

The woman question in 
‘he Rubber City is beset 





she is compelled to share a room with other women, 


and for cramped and uncongenial accommodations she 


pays at least seven or eight dollars a week. Usually 


she has long walks to and from her work, for the 


street-car situation in the rush hours is unspeakable. 

Because Akron rubber factories sleep only on 
Sundays, the off- 
duty shifts are 
thrown on the 
city at all hours, 
and it has been 
necessary to use 
rigid measures to 
keep the “lid” 
on at all. Nat- 
urally, Akron is 
inclined to be 
“wide open.” Al- 
most everybody 
has plenty of 
money and many j; 
are quite dis- 
posed to spend 
it. Lam told that 
a certain propor- 
tion of Akron’s 
mixed workers is 
given to games 
of chance, and 
although certain 
restrictions have 
been placed on 
the liquor traffic, 
men and women 
drink together in the private rooms of saloons. The 
12 o'clock closing law; however, is enforced, and also 
Sunday closing. Dancing, music and cabarets are 
prohibited in the restaurants, but there is a_pre- 
ponderance of public dance halls. They are fairly 
well regulated. 

On Saturday nights the crowds in Akron are tre- 
mendous. The stores are jammed to capacity and the 
streets remind one of the circus. If I am to believe 
the stories I got, merchandising in the Rubber City 
is one glorious dream, in which customers stand in 
line and fight for the privilege of separating them- 
selves from their cash. 

Then on Sunday all this great body of workers lies 
idle — most of them without home or family ties. 
There are amusement parks in the outskirts, run by 
the traction people, and many lakes are round about. 
The woods are ideal trysting places, but to tryst with- 
out a girl isn’t much fun. Consequently thousands of 
men go to Cleveland, a few hours away by trolley. 

I am reliably informed that almost every girl in 
Akron gets perhaps ten confidential messages each Sat- 
urday, from as many forehanded young men who be- 
lieve in preparedness against 
that awful Sunday ennui. 
Akron will be a happier 
city when there are enough 
bright feminine smiles to 
go around, 

The rubber companies de- 
plore this situation. They 
want to see Akron brought 
to normal proportions, with 
the usual ratio of married. 
people and homes. They 
like married men __ better 
than those who carry all 
their worldly possessions in 
a telescope-case, and jump 
the fence at the first restless 
impulse. 

Meanwhile the problem 
of housing young women 
is urgent, and at least one 
of the big companies is mak- 
ing plans for working out 
some dormitory method. 


Glance at the huge but 
artistic home development 





vit culties all around. work being done by the 
Fey men are employed tla larger companies. This is 

' making, but other er WT RS unique in that it gives fac- 
ran of the rubber in- — jie tory labor a distinction never 
lusty se many of them, before accorded it, so far as I 
and linudreds work in the : , know, in home allotment work 
offices Stupendous machinery covers hundreds anywhere. ‘These enterprises 

Phe oung woman who of acres certainly are pretentious. 

comes to Akron a stranger, Two or three years ago one 
- many do, finds it easy to get work — if she is or- company established a residential section near the 
hn capable — but the housing problem confronts plant and two and one-half miles northeast of the 
_ ‘tost of the boarding-houses cater exclusively business center, on a tract of four hundred acres. On 
’ Wen, and in those that take women it is hard to part of this it has built five hundred houses, and is 
fd vacant places. If an applicant gets in at all, now planning the construction of fifteen hundred more. 








Little Jennie, Jessie, Essie and Tessie sleep in one bed 
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Here you find no rows of dwellings, and no same 
ness of type. The district lies on a beautiful site that 
commands the city, and is laid out on a sweeping and 
generous plan that includes boulevards and par! 


Each house is detached, and no lot has less than fifts 


feet of frontage. The houses present a pleasing diversity 
that would do 
credit to an 
high-class, priv- 
ate development. 

The companys 
bought this land, 
planted it, laid 
out and paved 
the streets, and 
put in all im 
provements be 
fore a lot Wiis 


sold. The CX 


pense of this 
work is prorated 
on the cost ol 


the land. This 
was the basis on 
which the lots 
were . sold, the 
average price ol 
each being about 
three hundred 
dollars. To pre 
vent speculation 
the company sets 
the payments 
for the first five 
years about twenty-five per cent in excess of the cost, 
but at the end of this period the difference is to b 
credited to the purchaser. 

It is estimated that when the land is fully developed 
it will represent an investment of seven million dollars. 
This company is now erecting a great club house for 
its employees adjacent to its plant. 

Another company is also engaged in similar home 
development work on a picturesque tract of land, em- 


bracing eleven hundred acres near its plant. It is 
pushing the erection of several hundred homes, and 
about one hundred others have been finished. The 


tract where this park lies, and the country adjacent 
was farm land a short time ago, but now there are 
probably a thousand homes in and around this de 
velopment. Any employee can have a home built to 
order on a cash payment of five per cent of the total 
cost, and monthly payments ranging ordinarily between 
twenty and forty dollars. All taxes and interest are 
included. Outsiders also can buy this property, on 
slightly different terms. 

One difficult problem in all this development work 
has been the getting of water, but the rubber companies 
have laid thei own mains and made the connections 

A few years ago Akron got its water supply from 
little Summit Lake, now on the edge of South Akron 
The need for more water grew urgent, and four and 
one-half million dollars was spent by the city on a 
new system, opened in 1915. Before that time Summit 
Lake had struck up an accidental friendship with a 
large salt works near town, and the people for a short 
time got fifteen per cent of sodium chloride with their 
beverages. The opening of the new system was joyful 
for the moment, but already the city had outgrown it 
There was plenty of water available at the source, bu 
the pipes were insufficient. Many people living on 
West Hill, the finest residential part of town, found 
only a few drops on tap at their bathtubs when they 
prepared for the happy plunge. 

The city is now engaged in the job of catching up 
with the water requirements. 


It was through chance that Akron became th 
Rubber City. <A certain manufacturer was responsible, 
as I shall show presently; but Akron not only lies far 
from raw rubber, but quite a distance from most of 
her other rubber components. It was because this 
manufacturer went there that the other rubber men 
came along afterward. 

Long before this, the founder of one of the com 
panies was experimenting with rubber, and his re 
searches reduced him to such poverty that in 1830 
he was confined in jail for debt. In addition to his 
other troubles he was a confirmed invalid, but when 
things looked darkest he hit upon an improvement in 
the method of making rubber overshoes, and came into 
the possession of four thousand dollars for his patent. 

There are various stories about his discovery of th 
process of vulcanization. The most picturesque was 
given me by Mr. F. A. Seiberling. According to this 
version, the manufacturer’s wife was in the habit of 
upbraiding him for neglecting his family. One day in 


his kitchen the henpecked inventor, while trying to mix 
some raw rubber and sulphur [Continued on page 35| 











"7 ELL,”’ 
said my 
young 
friend, 

“we're in it at last.” 

“The War?” I 
queried. 

He nodded. 

*VYour old Uncle 

Sam is sometimes 

a bit slow in assimi- 

lating an idea, but 

once he gets it firmly 
imbedded — in his 
head, he certainly 
knows what to do 
with it. And before 
fizhts in a plug hat and he’s through. the 
Germans will he 


didn't 





But look out for the country that 


a long-tailed coat 
sorry they 

top pestering him when they had the chance, 
“Mr. Dooley said it. Military nations are all right 
enough in their way But look out for a country 
that fights ina plug hat and a long-tailed coat. ‘ 
For, while yvour Unele will slough his civilian habili- 
ight into his working clothes along 


ments, and get 
with the rest of “em, he still has the plug-hat spirit; 
which means that he’s slow to wrath, but. once wrath- 
ful, zowie! 

“History piles across the scenery so fast in times 
like these that things are liable to be over with even 
while vou’re talking about them,” he went on; “and 
to write anvthing at the moment that will be accurate 
a mouth from now, one has to be a cross between a 
clairvovant and that fellow that tells vou what kind 
of a winter we're going to have in 1931 by looking at 
i Woose 's wishbone 

* However, we're in the war, and we're raising an 
army, and we re raisins a navy, and when we have 
finished raising the army and the navy we're going to 
raise something else that isn’t commonly spoken of in 
mixed gatherings, but in case there remains any un 
eertaml 

“No nation in the world wanted to go to war except 


in vour mind, tts what Sherman said war was, 


Germany) But Germany did \fter going to war, 
every nation in the war wanted to fight according to 
the rules except) Germany And Germany didn't. 
I can't fight vou according to Queensbury rules when 


voure using brass knuckles and a hunk of lead pipe 
concealed in a stoc king: Thor when vou re polluting me 
with poison gases can IT defend myself successfully 











You and I are sitting on the front porch, contentedly 
smoking a pair of good, free-burning five-cent cigars, 


when all of a sudden you see a prairie fire coming 





McCLURE’S for JULY 


“Please Right Face!” 


A Powerful Plea for Universal Military Service 


by delicately spraying you with an atomizer filled with 
attar of roses, or Esprit de Joie. 

“Tf it were a man, like yourself, that were attacking 
you (which in these days is hard to conceive) he weuld 
employ only the means of attack that you would 
employ; hence could you defend vourself by the means 
that he would employ in defense; which would mean 
that vou would be fighting according to the rules laid 
down at The Hague; which would probably mean that 
there wouldn't be any fighting in the first place. But 
when a mad dog starts to attack vou, you've got to kill 
the dog or get hydrophobia. That's all. And eighty 
million words of argument can’t bring any other answer. 

“T knew a man once who tried to fight with his fists. 
The other man knocked the bottom off a whiskey 
hottle and jabbed the jagged end in his face. 
Need T tell vou which won the fight? 

“But while recognizing these unpleasant truths 
about mortal combat, there is. still another to be 
brought forth. Tt is that a nation, like an individual, 
can be so strong that it can pinion the arms of the 
other: as Carpentier could those of your Unele Henry 
J. Wiggins, who is eighty and feeble. It wouldn't 
make any difference then how dirty Uncle Henry 
wanted to get. He couldn't. He'd be licked before he 
started, and licked humanely, thoroughly, and even 
with comparative politeness. 

“So, it seems to me, it is that spirit in which these 
United States ought to go to war; a spirit of conscious 
potential strength that it will use to the utmost. 
Carpentier himself, strong as that clean French fighter 
is, could be everlastingly translated into the hereafter 
by even your Uncle Henry were the latter armed with 
a blow-gun and a poisoned dart, or even a dose of 
bichloride of mercury carefully placed in his adversary’s 
tomato bisque. But once let Carpentier escape the 
dart, and the mercury, and have Uncle Henry in his 
grip, the latter becomes as helpless as a child, and to 
be treated in much the same way. Which even the 
most biased must admit is the height of humanity. 

* By all of which graceful preamble, we come around 
to the main object of the meeting: Universal Military 
Training and Service. 

“Splendidly as our government has handled things 
since the declaration of a state of war with Germany, 
broad and fine and firm as it has shown itself to be, 
it is to be hoped that it will not commit itself entirely 
to a temporary and conglomerate means of raising 
and using its military strength. 

“A regular army, a Federalized national guard and a 
reserve army gained by the volunteer system, or by 

selective draft, is not a cohesive or a balanced force. 

The regular army was organized for one purpose. 

The national guard was created for vet another pur- 

pose. While the volunteer system, and conscription, 

have always been found to be wrong in conception 
and inefficient in execution. As a temporary means 
to give us a lot of soldiers in a hurry, it may well 
be that this plan is the most effective. But while 
assembling those soldiers, it should be our duty to 
vo right qfter the main idea; just as a man whose 
house has caught fire shouldn't stop merely with 
throwing on a bucket of water. He should yell 
for the fire department while he’s doing sg. 
“And that’s just the way it is with us. We are 
vetting the bucket of water. But we need the fire 
department, too. 
“And why? 
force. Qur national guard is composed of men who 
enlisted for duty in their respective states; men of 
families, positions. outside interests. Naturally the 
mere fact of their enlisting cannot make them forget 
all of their lives that lie outside. While, as for the 
draft, and conscription. 
“The whole question of military service comes 
back to a very simple analogy. 
“You and Lown a house. This house belongs to 
each of us equally. We run it equally, as we own 
it equally. To be sure, you may be sleeping in the 
Blue Room while I may be occupying the room 
with the dormer over the woodshed. But the fact 
stands that it is our common residence. 

“You and I are sitting on the front porch one after- 
noon of late spring, when the grass is nice and dry, 
with our feet all piled up on the railing, contentedly 
smoking a pair of good, free-burning five-cent cigars, 
when all of a sudden you see a prairie-fire coming. 


Our regular army is a professional 





“*Hey! you exclaim, climbing to an erect posture. 
“Look there!’ 

“What's the matter?’ I query, gently. 

“It’s a fire!’ you yell. ‘And if we don’t get busy in 
a hurry, it’s going to climb our fence and burn up our 
house a whole lot!) Come on! Let's put it out!” you cry, 

“T take a nonchalant peep at the fire. 

**Well,’ vou howl, grabbing a bucket and a broom, 
‘ain't you coming?’ 

“T shake my head. 

“*You put it out,’ I urge. ‘TI ain't used to putting 
out fires. I never put out a fire in my life. And he- 
sides, I feel sort of tired, anyway. And I don’t believe 
in fires in the first place.’ 

“*But itll burn the house all up!” you protest. 

“*Not if you succeed in putting it out,’ [I answer, 
brightly. 

**But it’s your house just as much as it’s mine!’ 
you urge. 

**Vos,” Ladmit, sitting back in my chair comfortably. 














No “right shoulder arms!” for this pacifist. But 
would consider the matter of 
those prehis- 


“Tf it burns up, you'll suffer just as much as I will.’ 

**Possibly,” I concede. 

“*And it’s just as much your job to put it out as tt 
is mine,” vou persist. 

“T maintain a decorous silence. 

“*Then why should I go out there, and take a chance 
of getting my whiskers singed and burn my patits, 
and sweat blood for half a day fighting it, while you 
sit here on the front porch smoking that stogie’ you 
demand. 

‘I think-a while. Then I get a bright idea. 

“We'll call for volunteers to put it out,’ I say. ‘I 
mean, a volunteer. You'll volunteer, of course? 
I suggest, hopefully. 

“While you sit here on the porch, smoking that 
Pittsburgh luminant?” you demand, scornfully. 

““T ll give you fifty: cents a day,’ I proffer generously; 
‘and that’s all of fifteen dollars a month!’ 

“You make a rough and uncouth response and tell 
me to go somewhere hotter than the fire. 

“For the moment, I'm stuck. Then I evolve yet 
another scintillant thought. 

“All right, then,’ I say, ‘we'll call up ever) able- 
bodied man in the neighborhood between the ages o 
nineteen and twenty-four, and line ‘em up in a row, 
and take every third man,’ I say. 
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by Porter Emerson Browne 


[Of the Vigilantes] 


— With Illustrations by Peter Newell 


“Why every third man?’ you demand. ‘If you 
are going to take any, why not take ’em all?’ 
“Why, Lreply, ‘maybe we won't need ’em all!’ 
“Maybe not,’ you return. “On the other hand, if we do 
take ‘emall, won’t we put out the fire that much quicker?’ 
“JT hesitate. You see, I hadn’t thought of that. 
“Vd meanwhile,” you go on, ‘I suppose you sit 


here on the porch and watch us. You got a fat chance!’ 
voy exclaim. ‘Do you think for a minute we're going 
oat there and bust ourselves working for you while you 
sit here and encourage us with coy and helpful glances?’ 
~f turn. “Have you no patriotism?’ I demand. 
‘Have vou no loyalty? no appreciation of the com- 
mon weal? no devotion to the common cause?’ 
“TP have’ you return. ‘I’m full of ’em. That's 
I'm standing here, with my sleeves rolled up, 
ready to go to work. I have all them ‘things you're 
asking about, and then some. What’s troubling me 
‘you continue, “where’s yours?’ 
‘And then what happens?” my friend went on, 


stocking it with things to eat and drink, and protecting 
it from robbers and vandals. 

“For you to say it’s my job to do all these things 
while you stand around with your hands in your 
pockets, Is just as equitable, and just as sensible, and 
just as fair — but ne more so— thar for me to stand 
around and tell you it’s your job. It’s either the 
obligation of both of us, or it’s the obligation of neither. 
And you can’t get away from it.” 

My friend nodded, “Right,” he said. 

“What?” I asked. 

“That's my argument,” he declared. “and all my 
argument. it’s our mutual country. If it’s the right 
of everybody to enjoy it, it’s the duty and privilege 
of everybody to protect it. There’s no reason for one 
man to enlist while another stays at home. There's 
no reason for one man to volunteer to go to war while 
another man won’t. And there’s no reason for one 
man to be drafted when another man escapes. It’s 
either the duty of all, or it isn’t the duty of any. 
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i/ the young gentlemen before me will be so very kind, I would be tremendously pleased if, at their leisure, they 


whether or not they would like to place in immediate juxtaposition to their right shoulders 


forte weapons that I see decorating so shamefully their obliging persons 


“If Tm as big an ass as you are,” I answered, “I go 
right ud sit down beside you and let the house 
but if T have in my head even the rudimentary 
that God gave the anthropoid ape, I take 
cowlick and use you to put out the fire 
tea some other kind of a mop. If the house 
ong is both, is supported by us both, is occupied 
is enjoyed by us both, it’s just as much 
lo protect it as it is mine. Like everything 
d, if it’s our joint asset in time of peace, 
| liability in time of war. If it’s our benefit 
s our responsibility the next. 
It your stomach. It’s yours when it’s warm 
K d full of good food. But it’s also yours when 
“ole pain in it. And as you can’t hire a man to 
personal stomach-ache, no more can you 
a | to bear your national appendicitis. You 
‘ry: but in the end it comes back on you the 
ause you attempted to dodge your re- 
in the first place. 
Vion has no right to the privileges of his govern- 
s he has performed the duties that make 
'e privileges possible. 
you and I can’t enjoy the house that is 
irs until we have done our respective parts 
it, and painting it, and furnishing it, and 


Mutual 


iT) build 


“If we were the unfortunate inmates of a monarchy,” 
he went on, “it would be a different matter. In that 
case the house of which we have been speaking would 
belong to said monarch, and all we'd be would be a 
couple of Uncle Toms with a Simon Legree to keep us 
on the job. We wouldn't have any rights in the house 
in the first place, and the only time you'd find us on 
the front porch would be when we were sent there to 
sweep it. The rest of the time we'd spend on the 
imperial rock pile, making imperial little ones out of 
the imperial big ones, or imperially polishing the 
imperial shoes, or washing the imperial dishes in the 
imperial sink in the imperial kitchen. 

“But as citizens of a democracy, born free and equal, 
owning and occupying the house ourselves after having 
told the former monarchical owner thereof to go fly 
his kite, the house is ours. And as such it’s all of our 
jobs to keep it a whole lot. If it’s the pleasure of all 
of us to sit around with our feet all piled up on the 
base burner in times of peace, it’s also the duty of all 
of us to grab guns and pitchforks and things and go 
after any lad that tried to bump us. And there you are! 

“It’s this fact that the pacifists, well meaning and 
otherwise, have failed so utterly to recognize. They 
have demanded the right to sit around knitting no 
matter what happens. 


“We're all gath- 
ered around the 
stove of an evening, 
shucking corn, and 
counting our money 
and talking politics 
and playing other 
guessing games, 
W hen all of a sudden 
we hear somebody 
screaming outside. 

“Some of us, all 
excited, climb to our 
feet, and look out 
of the window. We 
see it’s the Kaiser, 
and his little play- 
mate; von ‘Tirpitz. 
They've just fin- 
ished murdering 
some of the neighbors, and they’re killing a coupk 
children that didn’t have any business to be there in 
the first place 

*“*My God!’ we cry. ‘This is terrible!’ 

**Put vour hands over your ears,’ say the pacifists, ‘and 
you won't hear a thing. I tried it, and it works great! 

“But they're murdering women and = children! 
we protest. 

**But they ain't our women and children, are they? 
demand the pacifists. ‘And besides, they were told 
what they had to do if they didn’t want to be killed 
And they didn’t do it, and so they're being killed, just 
like they were promised,” say the pacifists; 
own darn fault.’ 

“But it’s horrible!’ we cry. 
little babies! Good God, we must do something to 
stop it!’ 

“The pacifists get so excited they fall out of th 
chairs. 

**Hev!’ they howl. ‘Don’t do that! The first thing 
you know you'll make “em sore and they'll come in here 
and kill us!’ 

**But,’ you cry, ‘maybe they will anyway! They 
on a debauch of blood and murder! And we're right 
in their way!’ 

“"We still have the kitchen sink to hide unde: 
say the pacifists. ‘Maybe they won't find us ther 
and if they do, we can give ‘em a little kiss, or som 
thing, or I know!” they ery, excitedly, clappin; 
their hands. “We'll invite °em to have a cup of tea 
and then we'll show ‘em how to play Spin the Cover 
and Post Office!’ 

“And yet if you told one of these pacifists that th 
proper way to defend yourself against a Bengal tiger 
was to tell him the story of Cinderella, he’d think you 
were crazy. But there’s every bit as much sense in it 

“When I say pacifist, you must not understand me 
necessarily to mean a person who wants peace. ‘There 
are two kinds of pacifists. 

“The first are the real lovers of peace. 





But it’s alse yours when it’s got a 


pain init 


‘so it’s then 


‘Innocent womer 


For these, 


all right-thinking folk can have nothing but the decpest, 


Gentle-souled, 


(Continued on pag 


the most earnest, sympathy... 
kindly-faced men and 





And yet if you told one of these pacifists that the proper 
way to defend yourself against a Bengal tiger was to tell 
him the story of Cindereila, he'd think you were crazy 
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Soap and Sophocles 


Henry of Greenwich Village —to Say Nothing of Mary! 


\ i HEN the boy came 

into the room and 
announced that Mr. 
Henry Trimmer wished 
to see me, I thought of 
course it was Henry 
lrimmer the younger, and 
there was no enthusiasm in my 
tone when IT said: ‘Have him 
come ine’ Then my door was 
pushed open and Henry Trim- 
mer the father enterea, as buoy- 
ant, as vigorous, as refreshing 
is a night letter from a new 
salesman who has just landed a 
twenty-thousand-dollar order. 
I hac not seen him for two years or more, and I was 





Vr. Biggers 


mighty glad to see him now. From my earliest boyhood 
L had admired this man who, starting as a ragged, bare- 
foot boy in a flax-mill, was now the soap king of the 
country, and had made the name of our little town out 
Middle West known wherever men aspire to 
He sat on the edge of his chair, fairly 
and talked. He talked of his 
wife, the best woman in the world; of lis four auto 
of his business, the most pros- 


in the 
cleanliness. 


vibratme with energy, 


mobiles, the finest made; 
perous in existence; of his town, the fairest and fastest 
growing on the litthe old map. It wasn't brag and 
bluster, either: it was just the enthusiasm of a great lover 
talking about the things he loved. So that as I listened 
my spirits, drooping at the end of a hard day, began to 
rise, and outside my window in the winter dusk I was 
conscious of New York alight, a city fine and flaming. 

For ten minutes he talked, and not once did he mer- 
tion Henry Trimmer, Junior. It was an omission to be 
noted, and T began to worry over it. 

Finally he took out a couple of expensive cigars, 
handed one to me, and bit the end from the other with 
that savageness which is often commented on in novels. 
When he had completed the ceremony of lighting, he 
thoughtfully laid the match down on an ash-tray, and 
poke what was on his mind, 

Jim.” he said, “you were several years ahead of my 
but vou promised to keep an eve on 
him, and I reckon vou kept your word. If you did, 
vou coulda’t help but form some opinion of Henry, 
and Tm here to find out what that opinion is.” 


I considered carefully 


boar itl coll qe. 


“Well I began slowly, “Henry's a very nice 
ba 

*Listen.” broke im the old man, leaning for- 
ward earnestly, “nobody can fool me you 


know that 1 want your honest opinion, and 


don't try to spare my feelmgs.” 

Why. Henrv’s all right.” I said quickly. 
“rr rhaps he's not just the son you wanted. He's 
somewhat frail, and he’s quite — quite visionary. 


I recall that when I 
ne was reading Sophock s 


Stucdious very studious. 
went to see him onee, 
in the ortwimal.’ 
Phe original what 
“Greek.” said I 
in the orginal Greek 
“My God!” said ‘Trimmer. 
that? 
Ile sat for a moment, appalled, thoughtful. 
“When IT saw Henry last.” IT went on, “he 
scemed to be suffermg from a malady quite com- 
mon among the youth of ourday. In other words, 
fam afraid Henry is inclined to think he thinks.” 
* Exactly,” Trimmer, slapping his knee 
with a great, burly hand. ‘He thinks he thinks. 
And the idea has just plumb made a fool of him.” 
‘TL wouldn't worry if I were you,” I said. “It 


, asked Trimmer, worried, 
“Th Wiis reading Sophocles 


“Can Henry do 


‘ ried 


is an affliction that age is bound to cure 
“Jim,” said old Henry Trimmer, “‘ you was at 
the station back home the morning I sent my 


‘ 


by Earl Derr Biggers 


Illustration by John Alonzo Williams 


him through the vears. I ain’t ashamed of my business. 
The world is cleaner for Trimmer’s soap — and you 
know what cleanliness is next to. So I waited for Henry 

a little puzzled by some of the things he seemed to be 
up to out there in the East, but supposing they must be 
necessary to the making of a gentleman —I waited 
hopefully.” 

“Seer” said I. 

“Jim,” said Trimmer, “that highbrow bunch has 
never given me back my boy at all. He’s been out of 
college two years, and he ain't my boy any more. 
There’s a gulf as wide as the Atlantic, and me and the 
soap business is on one side, and Henry and a fellow 
named Karl Marx is on the other.” 

“Nonsense,” I answered. “Henry will soon get 
over that 

“Perhaps. I wonder. We don’t see much of him 
any more. At Christmas I persuaded him to come home, 
for his mother’s sake. He came — and he made a few 
remarks about soap. He worried his mother sick by 
coming down to breakfast every morning with a new 
God he'd thought up in the night. After Christmas, 
which he tolerated as a childish affair for keeping old 
folks amused, he hurried back here to New York.” 

“Where is he now?” [ inquired. 

“Now,” said Trimmer, “he’s down in Greenwich 
Village. I don’t know much about Greenwich Village, 
but so far as I can gather it’s a sort of nursery where a 
lot of little, new-born radicals are playing with some 
pretty dangerous toys.” 

“That seems to describe it,” 
has come to Bohemia?” 

“With bells on,” Trimmer sighed. ‘He's an anarch- 
ist, a socialist, an internationalist, a pacifist, an advo- 
cate of birth control, a suffragist, and a lot of other 
things that I can’t think of, but he can. Yes, Jim, that 
education T gave him seems to have gone to his head 
and befuddled him — like strong drink. And —I 
haven't told you the worst.” 

“Good heavens what 

Poor old Trimmer sadly shook his head. 

"t My boy's a poet,” he said, looking as though he ex- 
pected me to rise at that and throw him from the room. 


I smiled. “So Henry 
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ANKIND had dreamed its paltry dream of Hell, 


And ‘Satan gloating on a race undone. 


Then through our mist of visions drave the Hun, 


And on the world a blacker shadow fell. 

So shall the fact deride, the truth dispel; 
The flimsy web that childish minds have spun, 
Till Horror bare her shambles to the sun, 

Aud that be told we whisper as we tell. 


God, when we pictured Hell, You must have smiled. 


Look down and see: abomination piled 

Upon abomination! Flood on flood 
Of tears outwrung from innocence and a 
What spite of fiends is in the Teuton rag 


iz 
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1at venoms of the Pit are in their blood! 
What f the Pit tl bl d! 
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“Is that the English of it?” he cried, 
“Thanks, Jim, for telling me. Every time [ye 
tried to curse him out about it, I've got all 
tangled up with the French, and my remarks 
have lost their punch. But —free verse —] 
can get my teeth into that.” 

“TIT don’t recall having seen any of his — er — 
work,” I reflected. 

“T should hope not,” replied Trimmer. “You won't, 
unless you take to reading these little misspelled maga- 
zines of protest printed on wrapping-paper in a cellar, 
sometimes humorously called a garret. Lovely senti- 
ments you'll find in them, Jim — things that will make 
you blush if you haven't forgot all the good old Middle 
West teaching. That’s where Henry shines, with his 
lazy, unrhymed odes to a rat, or his lines praising some 
woman no better than she should be. Thank God, none 
of those miserable sheets ever get out home. So far, 
I’ve been able to keep his literary endeavors from his 
mother.” 

He put down the cigar, which he had already smoked 
to. within an inch of extinction. 

**T suppose there’s a humorous side to this situation,” 
he said. “But I can’t see it, Jim. He’s all I've got, 
Henry is, and I’ve been planning for him ever since he 
lay in his cradle, and looking forward — always looking 
forward fi 

He walked to the window and stood gazing out, 
unable to say any more. And as I sat staring at his 
broad, honest back, I felt a hot wave of anger toward 
the silly, vapid-faced little son who had so grievously 
disappointed him. 

“Have you had a talk with Henry?” I asked. 

“Yes, Jim — I reckon I’ve had too many,” he said. 
“They only seem to make things worse. Yesterday 
I had him uptown for lunch — and — well, we had 
more or less of a row. He returned my last check, 
and said he was through taking money from me. 
And now — I'm not going to see him again. I've got 
pride, too — I’ve got more than he has. ['m through. 
He can go his way. If he never comes back to me 
I — I suppose [ll just have to make the best of it.” 

“It’s a rotten shame,” I cried. 

“T had an idea — a sort of a last hope,” said Trim- 
mer. “Jim —I want to ask a favor of you. Go down 
and have a talk with him — I'll give you his address 
the south side of Washington Square. He used to have 
some respect for your opinion. I'll be at the Waldorf 
a few days longer. Could you see him tonight?” 

The assignment did not appeal to me, but here 
was an old friend in trouble. 

“Surely,” I said. “Ill do my best.” 

“That's mighty good of you. Come to dinner 
with me tomorrow night and report. And— 
Jim ——” 

“Yes.” 

“Explain to him how I feel about the free 
I may have been too excited to make 


verse. 
myself clear —but I figure it shoves a weak 
character. If he wants to shirk his responst- 


bility to the soap business — all right. But why 
should he shirk his responsibility to his new 
enthusiasms, too? And that’s what he’s doing 
when he writes poetry that don’t rhyme. Ask hun 
if he can’t — for my sake — make it rhyme, Jim. 

“Tl ask him,” I promised. 

With no show of the vigor that had accom- 
panied him into the room, Henry Trimmer left 
it. My poor old friend! 

At a quarter-past six that evening I went 
down to Washington Square. Daring my fist 
years in New York I, too, had lived there in the 
shadow of the Arch. Saner days those, for the 
little radicals were as yet unborn. Serious 
minded artists and writers labored hard ail day, 
and if in the evening they called in Giusepp!. the 
hurdy-gurdy man, and danced to bis music, they 
did so because they wanted relaxation, and not he- 





I wasn’! 
ashamed to have you see tears in my eyes, and I 

ain't ashamed now to tell you there was a troublesome 
lump in my throat. tle was all I had, and I was send- 
ing him off to that high-faluting eastern college. I 
was sending him off fine and clean and human, and I 
couldu’t help wondering what they would give me back.” 


boy away to school for the first time. 


He sat puffing at his costly cigar. 
‘T wanted him to come back a fine, clean, human 
That, and take ove the business | hraacl been building for 


“That too will pass,” I comforted the old man. 

“Worse yet—he ain’t an honest, hard-working 
poet the kind that sits up nights hunting rhymes. 
He won't be bound by the old conventions, Henry 
won't — he’s too blamed lazy. He writes — he writes 
this here —— verhs li-ber.”” 

“Oh — free verse,” said T, 

An expression of joy spread over the old man’s face. 


cause they hoped the Sunday newspapers woul’ 

use the story, with pictures. What a change since then 
Whence have they come, these wild-eyed women with 
the bobbed hair, these anemic boys with a fondnes 
for flowing ties and a loud scorn for home ones? Come 
they have, unaccountable offspring of middle-class shop- 
keepers, to fox-trot and debate; to make of the Squat 
and of Greenwich Village to the west a poseurs’ paradise. 
I had decided that my meeting with Henry Trimmer 
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“Henry!” she cried. 


ild be more effective if it seemed an accident, 
for him through the dingy eating places of 
orhood. IT had sampled the odors of five of 
ents before I discovered him at last, hardly 
ible through the smoke that floated about 
if the “*Foodery.”” He seemed a little more 
isubstantial than when I had seen him last, 
almost as large as he, hung from a corner of 
nouth, 
ell, Henry,” I cried with apparent enthusi- 
is lack. Can you make room for me?” 
ed his chair to one side, and I crowded in. 
expected to see you down here,” he said. 
ten come,” I lied. “I find it very refreshing 
narts of trade.” 
ld think you would,” said Henry. 
down I was conscious of a most unwelcome 
my right. Her hair, of course, was bobbed; 
ad the sallowness of the mental dyspeptic; 
a cheap, unsavory cigarette. As for her 
{ was a green, flowing sort of thing in which 
d never have been seen outside her owa 
Bad taste and she unquestionably were 


Soap and Sophocles 


oe 


o ame 





“ Henry — this is cruel of you — it is unworthy. 


pals; this showed not alone in her gown and in 
her choice of cigarettes, but also in the intimate topic 
which she was discussing in a high-pitched, strident 
voice. 

“That's May Martin beside you,” said Henry, and 
added, admiringly: “She's an artist. Perhaps you saw 
her last cover on The Yelp of Pain.” 

“T never see The Yelp of Pain,” I told him. 

“You are missing,” said Henry gravely, “the most 
significant single factor in the literature of your day.” 

“I am not interested in the literature of my day,” 
I replied. “Alas! I am more-interested in finding a 
good hair-restorer. You see, I am growing old.” 

At that the woman, whom I had not suspected of 
listening, turned and shot a look at me. 

“Growing old?” she rasped. “*Then this is no place 
for you.” And returned to her debate. 

There were present a number of other devotees of 
bad taste, male and female. They wrestled valiantly 
with words. It is not permissible to set down here the 
topics they discussed. I must indeed be growing old, 
for they annoyed me greatly. Particularly the women, 
whose voices were reminiscent of a trolley-car turning 





Tell him the truth!” 


a sharp curve on a frosty night. Occasionally th 
women laughed, hysterically. They went on laug! 
long after they had forgotten the banality that amy ; 
them. They seemed unable to stop. 
The debate grew louder and louder 
impending. It came. 
mechanical piano, and a wild fox-trot’ ensued. 
will find that it is the usual peroration to debat 
Greenwich Village. A friend who lives near the Liber 
Club tells me that his nights are made hideous by 
mad revels of the master minds. 
When the riot was at its height I paid my chee! 
and Henry’s — and we went out into the night 
was a blessed relief. [ was surprised to realize that 
in the sky the cold little stars were twinkling 
over the yellow church flamed the familiar Cross. 
“Well, Henry,” I said, as we walked acros 
Square, “all this is great fun—I envy you. H 
amusing it must be to be able to study these « 
creatures at close range. It will give you something 
chuckle over when you go back home at last.” 
He stopped and stared at me. “Back home! 
cried, “You don’t suppose I'm ever going back ther 


a climax see] 
Somebody put a nickel 





20 Soap and Sophocles 

“Why I thought I stammered. 

*Pertsh the thought. I'd die. I tried it at Christ- 
mas. ‘The Philistines! The Philistines! Bound by all 
the old conventions. Slaves to the ancient superstitions. 
They're living in the dark.” 


“But your father, Henry. You're all he has. He 


depended on vou. 

"Too bad. But it can't be helped. My path lies 
far from soap and the Middle West.” 

“TL saw your father vesterday,” I ventured. “Henry, 
he is suffering 

* Inevitable. 
advance. I shall write some verses about that: 


Age must suffer, because youth must 


**Youth must advance! 
Over the ‘fallen forms of those beloved 


I'll work it out tonight.” 

I subdued an impulse to throttle him. 

* You'll soon tire of this,” I said weakly. 
vlad to go back to those who love vou 

We had reached the house where Henry lived. He 
held out his hand 


7 ou'll he 


“Glad LT saw vou,” he announced. ‘Good night.” 

I had known that my errand was foredoomed to fail- 
ure, but it seemed treason to the father to give up so 
easily 


“Tf von don't mind,” T said, “Tl come in and smoke 
a cigar with vou.” 


Henry hesitated. He seemed a bit startled at the 





suggestion. “‘I was going to work on the verses,” he 
said. “*‘However — come along.” 

We ascended the steps. At the door he paused, and 
fumbled with his keys. 

“You — er — you mustn’t be surprised,” he stam- 
mered, “if there should be — er — a young woman in 
my place.” 

“Of course not,” I answered. 

**Miss Mary Elkhart,’ he prepared me further. “She 
has consented to share my struggles — to be my inspi- 
ration — my — er —'my very good friend.” 

* Your wife?” I asked quite casually. 

Henry laughed. 

“Obsolete term,” he said. *‘ Poor old Jim. Wake up! 
The world do move!” 

He preceded me up the stairs. I gasped a little as I 
followed. I thought of our town back home on a 
Sunday morning, with the crowds winding down the 
Avenue to church, the frock-coated citizens and their 
prim little wives. Good Lord! If they could see our 
Henry now! 

I was prepared to be very angry with the designing 
woman who had snared this silly boy, for I expected 
another like the green-robed creature of the restaurant. 
Then Henry opened the door, and I got the surprise of 
my life. For the little girl who advanced to meet us 
had an honest, pretty face, and her eves were clear and 
untroubled. I transferred my anger to Henry, who 
was introducing me to * Miss Elkhart.”’ 
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“Poor old Jim,” laughed Henry. “He wanted to 
know if we were married.” 

The indelicate little puppy! I was pleased to note 
that the girl blushed and seemed embarrassed. 

“Poor old Jim must know,” she said, “that in Green. 
wich Village marriage is the one disgrace that can’t he 
lived down. Won’t you have some coffee?” 

I said I would, and as I helped her with the things 
she said: 

*T often make it for Henry, when he is writing 

“Oh, yes,” I answered. “Are you doing much, 
Henry?” 

“I am getting under way,” he told me, strutting up 
and down and running his hand through his pompadour, 
“IT write only when the spirit moves. There are big 
things coming. I feel it here.” He hammered his chest. 

**Must be a fine feeling,’ I muttered. 

“It is. I will write the name of Henry Trimmer 
where the years cannot obliterate it. Poor old father 
he engraves the name on six hundred thousand cakes of 
soap a day. What of it? A twist of the wrist under g 
faucet, and the name is gone. But I — I ——” 

The girl shut him off with a cup of coffee. 

“We are so excited about tomorrow night,” she said. 

“Tomorrow night?” I questioned. 

“The turning point in my career,” waved Henry, 
“Tomorrow night the Pantry Shelf Players change 
their bill.” 

“The Pantry Shelf Players?” [Continued on page 5 
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King in Babylon 


T passed in an instant that sense of 
strain and weirdness and unreality 
It was Mile. Roland herself who brok« 
the spell 

“Will I do?” she asked, and swept a 


elit vlance round pon ts 

And it was Creel who first regamed the power 
of speech 

“Dol” he echoed Whv, vou are the real thing! 
Just look at those natives! 

At the sound of her voice, the prostrate fellahin 
had looked ip dazediyv; but they did not rise from 
their knees Phi crouched there, staring stupidly, 
with wide-open mouths, as though not knowing 
whether to believe their eves or their ears 


But Mustafa, who had 


spoke to them sharply, telling them, [ suppose, not to 


recovered in a moment, 


be fools, and they val slowly to their feet Creel 


watched them regretfully 


+} 


Too bad we didn't have lw camera ready when 


they went down like that.” he said “We can never 
et them to do it again!” 

“Oh, ves, vou can!” broke in Davis, who was comb- 
ing his beard feverishly with his fingers “All vou 
need is a sceptre Mavbe well find one before we 
et through with these excavations.” 

it had never taken his eves from the girl sinee the 
nstant of he amppcarat ‘ md | had neve hefore 
col inn >» && t | 

‘| Hop we dlo 
id Creel. “Now let 
vet buss Brin 
tiv tet Mustafa 


*Vurr wood, sat 
and Mustafa spral 
tw obes 

Five of the capar 
isoned camels were 
brought up and, by im 
Pusslol ed objurgation, 
compelled to kneel 
Seeing what a iob it Is, I 
don t blame a camel ior 
not wanting to kneel! 

This one Is Voturs, 
Princess said Creel, 
indicatmyg the most 
gorgeous beast and giv 
ing Mle Roland the 
nickname which we all 
instantly felt to be ap 
propriate. “We'll help 
you up 

She came forward 
smiling, but she didn’t need any help — at least not 
Creel’s; for she turned to Jimmy and held out her hand 
with a gesture truly roval; and he sprang forward and 
‘aught the hand, and supported her as she stepped 
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up into the awkward seat as easily and gracefully as 
though she had done it a thousand times! 


“Wait!” roared Creel. “We must have that! 
Billy, bring up your box — put it right here. Get 


down again, Princess!” He took a rapid survey of 
the scene to be sure everything was all right and that 
there would be no false note trust Creel for seeing 
all that at a glance! “Bring those warriors up a little 
closer, Mustafa; put the rest of the natives back by 
those palms; now you two women stand over here. 
Digby, get there by the camel's head. <A little more 
to the right, Jimmy. As the Princess comes forward, 
vou will all) bow slowly, like this! Get, out of 

we can't have vou in this! Now 
Splendid! Are vou 


range, professor 
let's trv it! 
ready, Billy?” 
“All readv.” L said 
All right shoot! Now, Princess! 


y 


> Sy 
x ow ae | 4M 












She came forward regally, with eves onl 
for the King — for Jimmy — and _ heaven 
knows, his eyes were only for her! — and 
gave him her hand. With a single graceful 
motion, she stepped up into the seat. 

“Hold her hand an instant, Jimmy, as 
though you couldn’t let it go,’ Creel commanded; but 
Jimmy didn’t need to be told —he had the actor's in- 
stinct for such things! ‘* Now let it go— make the camel 
get up, Mustafa — lead him off, Digby — that’s right 
that’s right. Now get on your mr | Jimmy! That's 
it! Splendid!”’ for Jimmy had stepped into his seat with 
simple dignity. “Off you go! Naw you two women on 
the next ones — oh, my God, no! Stop, Billy, stop,” for 
Mollie and Ma Creel were floundering desperately in 
their efforts to reach their seats. ‘* We'll have to cut it 
just when they turn toward their camels,” he said to me. 
“What's the matter with you two lobsters, anyway?” 

‘Seeing that this is the first time I ever rode a camel,” 
retorted Ma Creel, “I don’t know what else you could 
expect! Oh — oh!” she screamed, for the camel had 
begun to rise, tossing like a boat in a stormy sea. Mollie 
didn’t scream; she just 
clenched her teeth and 
hung on for dear life 
shehadn’tserved herap- 
prenticeship as a movie 
actress for nothing! 

“It’s the first time 
for all of us,” said 
Creel, and I wondered 


if he realized how re- 
markable it was; “but 
all right — you're up 


now! Come along, Bil- 
lv,” and he led the 
way under the palms 
and out into the desert 

To walk thro red- 


hot sand up to your 
ankles, with a /eavy 
camera over your 
shoulder, and a burn- 


ing sun blazing down 
upon you, isn't exact- 
ly a pleasant job: but 
I never thought of it, 
I was so uplifted and 
excited, as I toiled 
along after Creel. 
We got some scenes 
of the caparisone il car- 
avan out in_ the 
desert, and then ap- 
proaching the oasis 
from the same point 
that the other caravall 
had, so the audience 
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would at once spot the fact that it Was the same place. 
{nd when that was done, Creel dismissed the players. 
~“Py] want you in the morning early, Jimmy,” he 
said, “in your khaki. I don’t think I'll need you, 
Princess, until afternoon. Put your box away, Billy, 
and come with me — we've got a lot of work to do yet. 
ll] want four of your natives, Mustafa.” 

“Vurry good, saar,”” said Mustafa, who was divest- 
- » himself of his gorgeous raiment with evident regret, 
while Digby and Ma Creel, still in costume, checked 
up the trappings which had been worn by the camels 
and the natives. 

It developed that what Creel wanted the four natives 
for was to carry the fake papier-maché coffin contain- 

fake papier-maché mummy over to the ruins, 
en we got there, we found that Davis had already 
put to work all the rest of the natives and that the 
débris was pretty well cleared away. 

“We'll be ready to start real work in the morning,” 
he said, coming forward when he saw us. Then he 
saw the men with the coffin. “‘ What the deuce is that?”’ 
he ask d. 

‘That's a mummy.” said Creel. “We've got to 
plant it somewhere so that Jimmy can dig it out in 
the morning. We'll tear out a piece of that wall, and 
put the coffin behind it, and then put the wall up 


wall . 

“My dear sir,” Davis objected, “a coffin like that 
would be found only in a regular tomb, protected by 
» sarcophagus. Why, it’s a royal coffin!” he added, 
taking a closer look at it. 

“It's a copy of one in the Met.,” Creel explained. 

But to suppose that it would be stuck anywhere 
behind a wall— ” 

“Its occupant was only a slave girl,” Creel ex- 
plained 
“Then there wouldn't be any coffin. Coffins weren't 
wasted on slaves.” 

“Oh, there’s got to be a coffin!” said Creel. “‘ Nobody 
ever heard of digging up a mummy without a coffin!” 

“But any Egyptologist will tell you — ” 

“We'll have to do without the Egyptologists,” 
said Creel cheerfully. ‘I don’t imagine there are over 
a dozen or so in Americs not enough to affect our 
receipts. Carry it down into the hole, boys.” 

They didn’t understand the words, but they did the 
gesture, and they lugged the coffin down the double 
staircase, and set it down at the bottom of the ex- 
cavation. Davis followed, combing his beard uneasily. 

“See here, Creel,” he said, “if you'll wait a few days, 
maybe Pll find a tomb for you, with a real mummy.” 

“We can’t take the chance,” said Creel. “In 
motion pictures, you've got to know just what you're 

to find before you start to find it — also just 
how long it will take. There’s the footage to consider. 
I want to do this job in about two hundred feet. 
Besides, a real mummy wouldn't do. It’s too fragile. 
his « is built to stand a lot of handling.” 

Let's take a look at it,” said Davis. 

Sure” assented Creel, and raised the lid. 

lhe natives, who had been standing curiously 
thout, look one look at what lay inside the coffin, 
ud then, with a whoop of terror, raced up the steps 

d out of sight. ‘ 
“What the deuce is the matter with those fel- 
Creel demanded, staring after them. “One 

nk they had seen mummies enough ——” 
1) who had 


been staring down 
t the ird figure 
nd combing his 
heard — exeitedly, 
hrol with a 


m) it’s the 


Flind mum- 

’ said. 

| id ers?” ‘ 
jest “lt Creel, : 
“WI t doesn't 
sound | anEgyp- 
han 3 e.” 

“Tt i© Name 
% the man who 
Tound at Ne- 
shel It was 
hever a coftin. 
It had heen buried 
alive,” 

Cre tared at 
him instant 
with Shining eyes; 
then lie struck his 
thigh a ringing 
blow, 


‘Buried alive!” 


he cried ‘*Whoo- 
ee! Professor, 


I have always been proud of the fact that I went 
on counting till I had my film properly rewound 


you've given me the one word I needed! Ive got the 
story now! Oh, gorgeous, gorgeous!” 

It was Davis's turn to stare. “I don't get you,” 
he said. 

“There was one weak point in the story,” Creel 
explained, more and more elated, “and it bothered 
me. But buried alive! It’s perfect — it’s consummate! 
But come on — let’s get to work. We'll put it behind 
the wall without any coffin — I hope the Egyptologists 
will be pleased, professor; we can get the buried-alive 
idea across in an insert — no, by George, we'll show it! 
We'll show the Princess being buried alive by her 
ruthless lover!” He looked around the excavation 
and saw that it was empty. “Get those natives 
back here, Mustafa, and set “em to work on that 
wall.” 

“IT am feared, saar,” said Mustafa slowly, “dat 
perhaps they will not.” 

I looked at Mustafa and saw that he himself was 
plainly disturbed and uneasy. 

“Why not?” demanded Creel. 

“It iss what iss called mamnua — forbidden — un- 
clean,” explained Mustafa, with a gesture toward the 
coffin. 

“Why, man,” said Creel, and jerked the figure up- 
right by one arm, “it isn’t really a mummy — it’s 
just a lot of papier-miché. Come here and feel it.” 

Mustafa obliged unwillingly, but the instant he 
touched the figure his face cleared. 

“T understand, saar,” he said. 
and he hurried up the steps. 

Davis, too, had felt inquiringly of the mummy. 

“A clever piece of work,” he commented. 

“Isn't it!’ agreed Creel proudly. “But let me 
get the dope about this burying-alive business. Was 
it often done?” 

“It was the usual punishment for certain crimes,” 
said Davis. “This woman probably committed 
blasphemy — desecrated an altar, or something like 
that. That is the reason mummies of this sort are 
considered unclean; and the superstition comes down 
even to the modern Egyptians, as you have seen. 
Besides, it isn’t a real mummy — it hasn't been evis- 
cerated or wrapped. It’s just a dried-up human 
body.” 

“TI see,” said Creel. “A king might inflict such a 
punishment upon a favorite whom he had tired of, 
or had grown to hate?” 

“Yes, I suppose so. A king could do about any- 
thing he pleased in those days.” 

“And his conscience might trouble him about it 
afterwards?” 

**No —I don’t think a little thing like that would 
trouble a king of ancient Egypt. Besides, if the 
punishmen} was deserved ~ 

* But suppose he found out it wasn’t?” Creel asked. 


“IT bring them,” 
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“He might regret his haste. I doubt if he would 
go farther than that!” 

“My king did,” said Creel positively. ‘‘ You see, 
he was an unusually enlightened and conscientious 
king. far ahead of his age. It got to weighing on h 
mind; and finally, as a kind of penance, he had himself 
buried out here in the desert beside the place where 
he had walled up the woman — we can use the mummy 
case for him! And then, four thousand years later, 
reincarnated as a young and handsome Egyptol 
ogist id 

“There aren't any young and handsome Egyptol 
ogists,” objected Davis. “They're all old, dried ip 
cranks like me!” 

“Yes — there is one,” said Creel, ‘“‘and his name is 
Jimmy Allen — and some mysterious influence draws 
him to this spot — and he digs up the mummy of his 
four-thousand-years-old love ig 

““And of course recognizes her at a glance!”’ scoffed 
Davis. 

“No!” yelled Creel. “But she recognizes him! 
Gorgeous! Gorgeous!” 


Chapter XT} 


| peeping with vociferous argument, brought his 
men up to the coffin and demonstrated to them 
that the mummy was a fake by the simple expedient of 
making each one of them take hold of it. Once con 
vinced that they had nothing to fear, they went to 
work cheerfully, tearing down a section of the wall 
which closed in one side of the court. It was merely 
a rough retaining wall, built of squared blocks of a 
very white limestone, fitted together without mortar, 
and it didn’t take long to make a hole in it. Then 
an excavation was scooped in the sand behind it, 
some stones piled up to: keep it from ‘caving in, the 
mummy stowed away between them, and the wall 
carefully replaced. Then a lot of débris was piled 
in front of it and covered deep with sand, and Cree! 
finally expressed himself as satisfied. 

“That's all right,” he said. ‘*We'll get some stuff 
in the morning that will make people sit up.  Giv 
your men something extra to eat tonight, Mustafa 
they’ve done well today.” 

Davis looked up at the sky and then at his 
watch. 

“The sun hasn't set yet,”’ he said. 

He and Mustafa glanced at each other, then, by 
common impulse, they turned and hurried up the 
stair. The natives streamed up behind them, chat 
tering uneasily. As they came out above the excava 
tion, I saw a sudden blast of wind catch their cloaks 
and whip them about. 

“What in blazes is the matter now?” asked Creel 
staring after them. “Let's find out what the troubk 
is,” and he started 
up the stair. 

As we reached 
the top, a savage 
blast of wind 
whirled a lot of 
sand into our eves 
and then we saw 
Davis and Mus 
tafa, standing on 
the highest mound 
clinging to thei 
clothing and star 
ing away toward 
the south at a 
most peculiar 
looking cloud. 

“What is it? 
gasped Creel, after 
a moment. 

“ee a sand 
storm,” Davis ex 
plained. “We're 
getting just the 
edge of it the 
center’s going 
south of us. Good 
thing, too. Vd 
have had all that 
excavating to do 
over again!” and 
after another look 
to assure himself 
that the danger 
was past, hestarted 
down the mound. 

Creel and I 
paused a moment 
to watch the cloud. 
It was traveling 
rapidly away 
toward the south, 
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and its eddies and gusts and serpentine twinings were 
horrifvingly fascinating. 

‘Lord, if we could get a close-up of that!” said 
Creel, at last. “‘I guess there wouldn't have been much 
left of ‘this outfit if it had passed over us,” he added, 
as we turned to scramble down. 

We found the rest of the party gathered at the 
edge of the trees watching the cloud, and it was rather 
a subdued crowd which sat down to dinner half an 
hour later. We felt a good deal as the passengers must 
feel on a ship which has just shaved past an iceberg. 

It may have been that this sense of peril escaped 
moved Mollie to an unaccustomed tenderness; at any 
rate, when dinner was over and I got out my pipe, I 
chanced to meet her eves; and a moment later, without 
knowing how it happened, I found myself walking away 
with her through a little group of palms. We walked 
on, without saving anything that I remember, until 
we came to the edge of the oasis; and then I sat down 
and lighted up, and she sat down beside me. 

The night was like a piece of purple velvet. I 
leaned Ioan k against a humma k of sand and drew a 
long breath of sheer contentment. 

“What's the Mollie asked. 

‘Nothing, I “That's just it! 
perfectly happy and contented. Aren't you?’ 

She did not answer for a moment, and I turned and 
looked at her. Her face was only a blur in the dark- 
ness: but T knew somehow that there were tears in her 
eves I moved closer, and reached out and took her 
Then I knew there was some 


matter?” 


answered, I'm 


hana and she let me! 
thing wrong! 

* Billys” she said in a low voice, “I'm worried.” 

“What about?” | asked. 

“T don't know. There's just something that weighs 
on me. A feeling that something awful is going to 
happen.” 

“Oh, come!" [ protested, and ventured to hold 
her hand a little tighter. “You aren't one to have 


Molle! I hat's volny to 





the megrims, 
happen?” 

‘LT don’t know.” she said again, and 
brushed her free hand in front of her 
eves. Then she turned to me quickly 


‘LT don’t like that) Roland woman,” 
she said *There’s something about her 
that's that’s not right.” by 

‘Its just temperamend as protested. 
“The French are like that xo [ve 
heard. 

But Molli shook het head. 

“Tt isn’t that.” she said “T know 
temperament when [ see it gut she's 

different! 

“Ves, she's different.” l agreed. 


interesting 
and crew 


‘That's what makes het 

“Oh.” said Mollie sharply, 
her hand awav: “so vou find her in 
teresting!” 

"Ves, l do,” I said, boldly. *Nost 
things different are interesting. Besides, 
I haven't had anvthing else to mterest 
myself in since this trip started. I had 
ight see something of 


sort of hoped In 
you: but not having a uniform 

“Don't talk nonsense Billv! she 
snapped, 

“Tt isn’t nonsense I'm in deadly 
When T think how many miles 
you ve trammped bestcle one uniform or 
another since we left New York se 
“Oh. those! cried Mollie. and tossed 
her head I was just amusing myself!” 
“Well, vou és 
retorted. 

“T didn't know 


fo amuse vou, said Molle 


carnest, 


veren t amusmg me! I 


was part of my job 
* Anyway, 


vou didn't lack for amusement after the 


Roland waorman arrived!’ 
‘L wasn't so lonesome.” [T admitted 
“She seemed to like me.” 


m And the shan ‘ rt Ssriess ol het es Mollie 
panted on “Those uniforms, as vou call 
them, were crazy to meet her silly fools! And I 
tried to arrange it! And she turned me down! Said 
you were quite enough for her! 

* Did she?” I said grimly “That's the first I knew 
of it but I admire her good taste!” 

Mollie half-started to her feet: then she dropped back 
again into the sand, and, to my intense stupefaction, 
put her head in her hands and began to sob. 

“Oh, look here, Mollie.” I cried, and tried to take 
one of her hands again, “I didn’t mean anything 
really I didn’t! I take it all back. I agree with vou 
about Mile. Roland there 7s something queer about 
her! All the mterest I ever took in her was well 
And I don’t think she ever had 
In fact,” I went on, with 


deta hed, vou know 
any special interest m me. 


shade against the wall, 
and was white as death 





a burst of inspiration, “I shouldn't be surprised if she 
took me on just to torment you ——” 

“How would it torment me?” Mollie demanded, 
looking at me with a steely eye. 

“IT don't know,” I stammered; “but Creel was 
blabbing around about my being in love with some 
girl — I could have killed him!” 

“So could I!” said Mollie. 

“Anyway,” I concluded, “it’s evident that Mlle. 
Roland’s lost whatever sort of interest she ever had 
in me!” * 

“She’s a cat!”’ snapped Mollie, as though she re- 
sented Mile. Roland's indifference even more than 
her interest. 

“No, she’s not,” I protested. “Let's be fair to 
her. She liked me well enough at first — perhaps 
still does; but she’s got something else to think about. 
I fancy she’s growing fond of Jimmy — she certainly 
acts as though she were.” 

Mollie turned and stared at me in speechless aston- 
ishment. 

“Blowing hot and cold, you know,” I explained. 
“That's the way girls do, isn’t it?” 

“Not nice girls,” said Mollie. “They don’t torture 
people.” 

“Oh, don’t they!” I commented. 

“If vou mean me, Billy Williams,” 
hotly, “if isn’t so! Ive never drawn you on 
never given you any hope!” 

‘Tsnt there ans hope, Mollie?” I asked huskily. 

She did not answer, and a sudden panic seized me. 

* Don't answer right away,” [hurried on. * [hadn't 
expected to ask that till we were ready to go home. 
I sort of felt that — that out here in the desert, we 


she protested 
-I’ve 





He had sunk down in the 


W.H.D.1< ’ 


might get to know each other better — not that I 
need to know you any better — but you don’t know me 
very well.” 

“What makes you think so?” Mollie asked, with a 
queer little laugh. 

“You've only seen me now and then — you've 
been away so much 2 

“T've seen you as often as you've seen me, haven't 
I?” 

“Yes,” I admitted; “but it isn’t only seeing — it’s 
thinking; and I've done so much thinking ss 

Mollie, who had been leasing back against a sand- 
hummock with a certain aggravating languor, sat 
erect with a sudden start. “What's that?” she whis- 
pered, staring out across the sand. 
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“What's what?” I asked, staring, too, but seeing 
nothing but the empty waste. 

“There — over toward the ruins — there’s . 

S some- 
thing moving.” 

I followed the direction of her pointing finger. 

“TI don’t see anything,” I said, after a moment. 
“What was it like?” 

“Just a—sort of gray shape.” 

She was breathing quickly, and I could see that she 
was really frightened. 

“If it was anything at all,” I said, “it was just one 
of the natives. Don’t be foolish, Mollie!” 

“I’m not foolish,” she gasped. “I —TI saw it last 
night! That’s what I brought you out here to telJ 
you.” 

It wasn’t till afterwards I reflected that I hadn't 
been conscious of her having brought me out —[ 
had thought it sort of spontaneous — for her words 
sent a distinct shock through me. 

“What did you see last night?” I demanded. 

She paused a moment to get her breath, and I felt 
her groping hand seeking mine, and seized it and held 
it fast. 

“T don’t know what time it was,” she began: “but 
I had been sleeping a good while, and suddenly I woke, 
with cold sweat standing out all over me and simply 
shaking with fear.” : 

“You had been dreaming,” I said. “ Nightmare 
this Egyptian cooking is enough ——” 

“No, I hadn't been dreaming — at least, nothing 
horrible. But suddenly I woke up, with a sense of 
something ghastly standing right there by my cot.” 

* Well, was there?”’ I asked. 

“T didn’t dare look for a moment, I was so scared, 
When I did look, it was gone.” 

“There was never anything there,” 
your imagination.” 

“Yes, there was something —I saw it go out.” 

“What did you see?” [I demanded, exasperated. 

“T saw the tent-flap fall behind it — and I thought 
I saw a flash of something gray.” 

**Nonsense!”’ I protested testily. “See here, Mollie, 
don’t you get to seeing things, too!” 

I could have bit my tongue the instant the words 
were out, but it was too late. 

*Do you mean that somebody else has been seeing 
things?” she demanded intensely. 

“T mean that one of the natives was wandering 
about the camp the other night,” I said, “and Jimny 
saw him and thought it was a ghost. Vou didn't 
really see anything — only your tent-flaps swinging 
in the breeze; in fact, I don't know how you could see 
that in the dark _* . 

“It wasn’t dark —we have a night-lamp in the 
tent. And that wasn’t all.” 

“All right,” I said, wearily; “let’s have the rest 
of it.” 

“T was so scared,” said Mollie, “that I felt I must 
talk to somebody, so I got up and You know 
our tent is divided by canvas partitions — and I 
peeped in first at Ma Creel, and she was sleeping 
so sound I didn’t have the heart to disturb her; so 
I raised the other flap and looked into — her room 
and — she wasn’t there!” 

“Wasn't there?” I echoed. 

“No — her cot was empty.” 

I confess a little chill ran over me at 
the words, though I can’t imagine wliy. 
Then I shook myself together. 

“Well, what of it?” I demanded. “Ti 
she couldn't sleep — if she wanted a 
breath of air — why, don’t you see 
that was it! She got up and peeped in 
to see if you were asleep, and you woke 
up just as she let the flap fall aa 

“Why should she have done that’ 
asked Mollie. “I don’t like it!” 

And then T had a flash of inspiration. 

“T'll bet she had a date with Jimmy. 
I said. ‘“‘Those two are fixing things up 
when nobody's around! And they never 
so much as look at each other when any- 
body is!” 

Mollie rose with a 
the head. 

“TI don’t believe they're fixing things up,” she said. 
“T don't believe the Roland woman cares a cent for 
him. I've thought of al! that —but it’s foo simple. 
Besides, the awful feeling I had as 

“Listen, Mollie,” I said; “the feeling that I'm inter- 
ested in is in regard to myself. How about it?” 

“T don’t know ——” 

“Mollie ——” ‘ 

“No,” she said; “Jl have to do some thinking, 


I said: “just 


little unconvinced shake 0 


first! Look — there's the moon!” ; 
“Confound the moon!” I protested “It rises 
every night ——" 


“Hush!” she said, and laid [Continued on pay 45] 
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Unele Sam Talks to Farmers 


through Waldemar Kaempffert 


ECAUSE I wear a 
rather old - fashioned 
star-spangled swallow-tail coat and somewhat 
conspicuous red-striped trousers (clothes that I 

selected of my own free will, I assure you) and 

iecause L still sport an obsolete goatee, don’t make the 
mistake of thinking me behind the times. If I am not 
tly a glass of fashion in the matter of cravats, 
hats ancl Whiskers, I am a very modish person when it 
comes to traction engines, threshing machines, test- 
tubes and retorts. Agriculturally speaking, I am 
decidedly ahead of the times. I move so fast that the 
farmers of the country are anywhere from a century 
ty a decade behind me. If they would only try to 
catch up! How easy it would be to treble, even to 
quadruple our riches! How rare would be the grum- 
bling that I hear when potatoes rot on the ground and 
bring twenty. cents a peck in a town only fifty miles 


never 


away! 
Excuse me while I light my corn-cob pipe. 


Well, sir, I began about sixty years ago to change: 


the whole character of farming. Then, in common 
with the rest of the world, I entertained the idea that 
farming Was a matter of plowing, planting, and har- 
vesting —a horny-handed employment dignified by 
the sweat of countless generations of brows, and honor- 
able because it was so indispensable. But the per- 
petually recurring’ mystery of birth, growth and death 
that follows the planting of a seed was uncontrolled. 
The Ohio farmer of 1860 was no wiser than the sons of 
\braham. He was an agricultural gambler. When 
w sowed a field, he placed himself at the mercy of 
insect pest and plant disease, of storm and drought. 
He toiled and toiled, praying that a merciful Providence 
might shield him from disaster. Farming. still has 
much of that old uncertainty; but it is no longer the 
most ancient and least understood business in the 
world, as it was when I first began to interest myself 
in its development. 

It was not a farmer, but a chemist, who changed my 
idea of agriculture. He was Justus von Liebig, Pro- 
fessor in the University of Giessen. This man Liebig 
regarded farming as a branch of chemistry, and, what 
ic proved that his theory was right. Most of 
vou are so young that you can’t imagine what an 
ipheaval followed the publication of Liebig’s teach- 
igs. Ll was something quite comparable with the 
effect produced when the discovery of the X-rays was 
announced and when surgeons began to use them to 
perform wonderful operations. At any rate, I repeat 
Lichig entirely changed my notions about agriculture. 

[i was hard to convince myself that a farmer was 
more than a glorified day-laborer; that he 
was in reality an empirical chemist; and that if he was 
to make the most of these United States and to feed 
the rapidly increasing population cheaply and yet with 
profit to himself he would have to sow and reap, not 


is more, | 


something 


isa manual laborer but as a scientist. 
Out in Western Iowa I once heard of a farmer's boy 
eae 
vho slaved from dawn until dusk in a dull, discouraging 
ra 
“What do you get for your work?” someone asked 
Ninn 
“Gel” he flared up. “Get? Get? Nothin’ if I 


do. Hell if I don’t!” 
. ou see in your mind’s eve the farm on which 
that worked — the dilapidated outhouses and 
abl 1¢ reeking pig-pens, the tottering fences, the 
SCT ork-horses, the lean and worn woman slaving 
r | nin the field, the utter brain-stunting weari- 
ess comes when the day is done? It is the kind 
of far atis passing. It is the kind of farm that must 
Jats s country is to live up to its ideals of freedom 
lcoutentment. That boy out in Iowa was better 
than a European peasant — praised be 
\Vashington! — but he was a peasant for all 
ul. tle, too, was oppressed — oppressed by the 
isitess and ignorance of others. And there seemed 


no peasants in this broad, free land of ours. 
ce at once how utterly incompatible is the 
peasantry with that of scientific farming. 
and scientist — their mental attitudes are 
“trated from each other as far as the earth from the 
'y changing the world’s point of view toward 
this chemist Liebig became a liberator. 

[ have been spreading the gospel of Liebig, 
is less guessing, less gambling about raising 


farming 
Sic 


ther 
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wheat and clover than there 
used to be, but in spite of the 
$250,000,000 that I have spent in agricultural research 
up to the present time, in spite of the $600,000 a year 
that I pay merely for printing agricultural information, 
I fear that most of our farmers have not yet realized 
that they ought to be real scientists. 

Hardly had I begun to take the new view of agri- 
culture when I found that science is a key which 
unlocks door after door. 
When I discover a new kind 
of wheat, I want to compare 
it with the old in nutritive 
properties. So, I take up 
physiological chemistry. An- 
other door is opened. That 
in turn leads me to the sub- 
ject of flour milling. Accord- 
ingly, I study that. And so, 
as I say, I open door after 
door with each discovery, 
and the more doors that I 
open, the more new ones there 
seem to be that are locked. 

It thus happens that I am 
often led so far away from 
agriculture that I have to 
rub my eyes sometimes when 
I consider what is expected 
of me as a scientific farmer. 
It’s hard to believe that I am asked to keep an 
eye open for earthquakes, to teach women how 
to cook economically and palatably, to measure 
the horsepower developed by a man on a diet 
of cereals and bananas — hard to believe that 
these and dozens of equally queer tasks are 
assigned to me as a farmer. But when I con- 
sider how many sciences are touched in getting 
the most out of an acre, how even the 
migration of a Canada goose and the 
arrival and departure of trains 
from Chicago or St. Louis have 
their bearing on the growing ; 
of wheat or the making of yo 
butter, I am not so sure 
but I may have to 
deep-sea fishes in or- der to learn some facts 
that may be of use to a California orchardist. 
Do vou know that in the interest of scientific farm- 
ing I sound the atmosphere with kites and balloons 
to a height of miles, just as a sailor plumbs the deep 
sea with his lead? Or that I count sun-spots? Or 
that I am exceedingly desirous of finding out just how 
much heat the earth receives on a square rod from the 
sun? Or that I am gathering a whole encyclopedia 
of facts on volcanic eruptions and earth tremors for 
the purpose of enabling me to plan a house which can- 
not be shaken down by an earthquake? 

These inquiries seem astonishingly remote from 
picking grape fruit in Florida or raising cotton in 
Texas; but I assure you that they are agriculturally 
important. Since the farmer is utterly dependent on 
wind and sunshine, I must find some way of telling him 
what the atmospheric future has in store for 9 
I can warn him twenty-four hours in advance of 
coming cold wave or a drought. That's good as far 
as it goes. But it doesn’t go one one-hundredth far 
enough. I want to devise a system of long-range 
forecasting; I want to tell the farmer what the weather 
will be, not the day after tomorrow, but ‘six months 
hence. The astronomers have collected enough facts 
to convince me that the sun in general and sun-spots in 
particular exert a profound influence on the ,weather. 
As soon as I learned that I made up my mind that I 
would have to pay some attention to the sun, and 
that’s why I improve each shining hour by squinting 
at the sun and taking photographs of its spots. Think 
what it would mean if I could tell farmers above the 
latitude of Indianapolis to sow only the hardiest plants 
in 1918 because the summer will be late in coming and 
spring will be cold! Isnt it worth while to spend a 
few thousands every year just in keeping an eye on 
the sun? 

For years I have been puzzled about teaching farmers 
all that I have managed to discover with the micro- 
scope and the test-tube. I have given away books and 
pamphlets worth millions in the last fifty years. If 
there were anything to be gained by the proceeding, I 





make a study of 






















would indulge in the popular journalistic pastime ol 
figuring out how many acres the printed papers that 
have published on agriculture would cover if spre: 
out like a carpet. [ wouldn't be at all astonis hed t 
learn that I have used up sheets enough to paper t 
entire surface of the earth. At any rate, T have dis 
tributed tons and tons of books on plowing, planting, 
rabbit-raising, forest fires, fertilizers, home economics 
apple-raising, soil improvement and plant nutritior 
with results that have not been commensurate with 
my efforts at education. Geologists say that after 
millions and millions of years a running stream will 
wear away rock. They call the process erosion. | 
haven't noticed that the mental erosion caused by the 
whole libraries that I have scattered over the country 
is very marked. I wish that farmers would writ 
more often to my chemists, engineers, bacteriologists 
and physicists in Washington — write to me, 
words. They don’t realize how much help these 
agricultural experts can give. 

I am now trying to reach these diffident farmers 
by a new method. Four years ago [ opened up a 
new bureau in the Department of Agriculture and | 
called it the ‘Office of Information.” Its purpose is to 
secure the widest possible circulation for the discoveries 


in othe 


and recommendations of the scientists, specialists amd 
field workers of the department. The Office of Info: 
mation publishes a Weekly News Letter, a litth 
periodical which presents the latest scientific informa 
tion in popular form and which is sent to any newspaper 
editor who wants to reprint its articles. Since the 
News Letter is mailed free, T hope the demand for it 
will increase. 

It will cost me $15,810 in 1917 to keep the Office of 
Information open to the public. Its usefulness’ i 
constantly increasing. No doubt that increase is in 
part due to its name. Somehow, [think that a farmer 
whose orchards are infested with destructive birds 
has some hesitation in writing to the Biological Survey 
of the Department for advice. “Office of Informa 
tion”’ sounds more inviting, doesn’t it? “* Biological 
Survey” calls up visions of bespectacled, professional 
persons who don’t like to be bothered with the farmer's 
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troubles, however accommodating they may be, in 
reality. So, [have arranged that anybody who has 
the price of a two-cent stamp can introduce himself 
to any cote of the five hundred experts of the De 
partment of Agriculture through the Office of In- 
formation. Don't blame me if the gypsy moth at 
tacks vour orchard. Don't complain in) letters to 
the newspapers that Unele Sam, for all the millions 
that he is spending, is indifferent to your individual 
wants. Don't wonder why your soil is clover-sick. 
Don't charge me with neglect if the mold spoils 
your corn, 

It may be that I have not covered everything in 
my investigations. In fact, [ am conscious of my 
limitations. Four years ago, to cite an example, 
someone said “the farm woman has been the most 
neglected factor in the rural problem, and she has 


heen especially neglected by the national Department 


of Agriculture” meaning me. The charge was not 
altogether true, but it made me sum up in my mind 
what T had actually done for the women. IT had to 
admit that it wasn’t much from a housewifely stand- 
point. To make good my neglect, L sent out fifty-five 


thousand letters to farm women. I asked them about 
the way they cooked, how they looked after their 
children, how they clothed themselves, how they spent 
their leisure moments (some of the farmer's wives 
must have smiled at that question), and whether they 
machines and other mechanical devices 
to lighten the drudgery of housekeeping. It did me 
good to read the replies that I received. 1 collected 
them all and published them for the benefit of the 
country at large. Get them from the Superintendent 
of Public Documents. They will show vou how few 
farmers really understand the needs of their wives and 
daughters, how the women have to struggle as best 
they can with equipment that was old in Thomas 
Jefferson's time. It made me angry to find out that a 
farmer will defend his wife’s sacred honor to the last 
drop of his blood but that he will not buy her a fireless 
cook roran elee tric pron or a mec hanical dish washer, 


used washing 


even though he is ready to invest in the newest engine 
driven wood-chopper or corn-sheller to save his own 
pre Hollis Toave k 
After T got all those letters T sent out four hundred 
women county agents to teach farmer's wives how 
to ke ep house COCOTOTL ally . OW to cook, wash and 
iron, how to take eare of the babv. how to ean fruit 
ina word, how to do evervthing about the farm 
house in-a twentieth-century way. There ought 
to be an Aunt Sally as well as an Uncle Sam to 
[t really isn’t a bachelor’s 
no one will ever say again 


look after the women 
task \t any rate 

that To am spending much time and money in 
teaching farmers how to raise pigs and apples, 
but that T never even say “good morning” to 
their women as [T pass by \ farmer's wife cer 
tainly needs scientific teaching as much as her 


husband. To want her to regard her kitehen as a 
chemical laboratory and the sooner that she 
does so, the sooner will she learn how to prepare 
nourishing food economically and palatably. 


What does she know about the digestibility of the 
hard prarlaate s of catth Or about the kind of 
luncheons that are best for a school how? Or 
about the selection and combinations of food 
form rational meals? 

Largely to finned ouloa few facts about food 
o that DT could talk 


wives who preen themselves on being 


authoritatively to house 
good cooks, 
I bought a very complicated and expensive 
called a 


apparatus, a kind of room, in which 


machine ‘respiration calorimeter.” It 
wma box like 
vou are confined while vou do a certain amount 
of mental or physical work. Every lungful of air 
that goes into that box is measured, and so ‘is 
every ounce of food and drink. There are also 
instruments that accurately record the amount of 
physical energy that vou expend as the result of 


breathing a certain amount of air and eating a 
In other words, I treat vou, 
for the time being, as a living engine and the 
food you eat as so much fuel in order to find out 


certam kind of food 


the relative energy values of food-fuels. No 
farmer's wife need tell me what food gives the 
most energy for the least money. I know abso- 
absolutely hecause I have 
experimented with nearly all foods in my respira 
tion calorimeter. [simply will not let the woman 
argue with me. Why, bless vou, T have actually 
thade women s« rub and sweep and perform real 
household tasks in the respiration calorimeter 
to find out how they themselves work when 


lutely ves, sir, 





viven different foods to eat. 

My reports on agriculture are full of practical 
discussions of this kind Scattered through them 
are hundreds of ideas for making money. I 
have heard of men who have spent huge sums in 





fitting out expeditions to recover covered or sunken 
treasure. If they would only dig up the treasures that 
lie buried in the millions and millions of pages that I 
have written on soil improvement, on utilizing waste 
woods and stumpage, on growing new, valuable fruits 
that even Burbank never dreamed of, on prevent 
ing canned vegetables from spoiling, and on con- 
verting anything that grows into a salable product! 
If the farmers would only realize that if all the 
knowledge that I have gained and that I am ready 
to impart free of charge were to be applied by the 
farms of the country the value of their crops would i 
increased ten million dollars for each growing day in 
the vear! Over and over again I hear farmers railing 
at Wall Street, envying the fortunes piled up “by 
munitions makers, and exe laiming, “I haven’t a 
chance!” ‘ 
Haven't a chance? 
right here. 
A fortune 


Let me scatter a few chances 


can be made in this country by growing 
such medicinal plants as belladonna, Japanese mint 
(from which menthol is obtained), digitalis (pre- 
scribed by physicians for heart trouble) and ahundred 
others. I am = experimenting with drug plants in 
Virginia, in Maryland, and in the upper Mississippi 
Valley, so that I know just what the cost of production 
and marketing should be. Why doesn’t someone 
write to me about this? 

Most of our red pepper and paprika is imported. 
In a country with such a varied soil and climate as 
ours, why can’t we raise our own red pepper? I asked 
myself that question some years ago. Now, I can indi- 
cate very clearly how paprika can be successfully grown 
here. Why not take the trouble to read my Department 
Bulletin No. 43 on the subject and find out whether 
it would not pay you become a paprika grower? 

Man alive, I could string 
the list of chances out 
until vou : would be 
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by Lizette Woodworth Reese 
Pictures by John Wolcott Adams 


HEN all the candles of the sun 


Are quenched, and the long day is done, 


And gusts about the highways go, 

And twirls the vane on shadowy barn, 

Then dim the bugles blow and blow, 
The bugles of the Marne. 


The houses standing all so meek, 
Strain forward, sorrowing cheek to cheek; 
The folk within them start and ery. 
Like stir of reeds by some vague tarn, 
The bugles whisper lean and high, 

The bugles of the Marne. 


The re are great ghosts come marching by! 
France listens with her face to sky; 
France listens with her head on knees 
The ghosts of them that fought at Marne! 
The bugles break with memories, 

The bugles of the Marne. 


Archangel Michael heads the train; 
Next, Joan, like cloud of windy rain; 
And next, the dead in swaying “wall; 
By old, hushed wharf, by croft and barn, 
The aching bugles fade and fall, 

The bugles of the Marne. 
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And farmers say they haven't 


weary of reading it. 
a chance! 

The so-called business men of large cities are as 
unimaginative as the farmers. Perhaps I can divert 
their attention from the stock of some wildeat mining 
company by tossing off a few money-making ideas op 
this page. 

Four years ago I began an investigation to determine 
if there were not some way of making pure apple cider 
that would endure transportation without the use of 
preservatives. I found that if the cider is frozen, 
crushed and whirled in a centrifugal machine, it can he 
concentrated for less than twenty cents a gallon and 
that the finished product can be transported to market 
without the use of preservatives. One plant has 
heen erected to make use of this success. Why are 
there not more such plants? 

I have chemically studied eggs which are unfit to eat, 
and I am convinced that denatured egg-volk can be 
used in tanning without injuring leather. Why am 
I not overwhelmed with an avalanche of letters 
from tanners imploring me to tell them about my 
results? ; 

Two years ago, I began an investigation of enameled 
cooking utensils in the Bureau of Chemistry. I have 
cooked all kinds of foods in enameled ware to discover 
what kind of enamel is least affected by the food and 
what kind is therefore the safest to use. The man 
who first conscientiously carries out in actual practice 
the scientific procedure that I have evolved ought to 
die rich. Who is he? 

I wonder who will be the first to take advantage of 
an investigation that I am now conducting to deter- 
mine why wagon and hay-stack covers mildew; who 
will learn from me how a bookbinders’ leather can be 
made that will not deteriorate; who will introduce my 
economical methods of making potato starch; who 
will buy the waste yeast of breweries and convert it 
into a fattening cattle food in a way that I will explain; 
who will build machine that I have designed for 
packing sardines in cans efficiently and cheaply; and 
who will profit by the study of coffee roasting that I 
have made? Where is the Cortez who will conquer 
the south with my methods of economically utilizing 
the long-leaf yellow pine? Where are the Balboas 

and Pizarros whom I am ready to arm so that 


|} they may triumph in the art of paper making? 


- 
The Chostly Bugles 


I must stop here simply to catch my breath and 
not because I could not recite hundreds of busi- 
ness opportunities, hundreds of processes that I 
am ready to disclose to any American citizen, 
whether he be a manufacturer or a farmer. 

And Americans, supposed to be the most agile- 
minded, the most astute péople in the world, say 
they haven't a chance! 

I am bent on making the farmer realize that he 
has a chance — so much so that I am actually 
going in person right into his house, into his 
stable, and even into his pig-pen. If table-hang- 
ing is the only way to make him understand, then 
I'll make the breakfast crockery dance. 

But, you ask, how am I going to visit the 
farmer in person? Metaphorically speaking, 1 
split myself up into more than one thousand 
Unele Sams in the persons of as many demop- 
stration agents. Disguised as an agent (Im 
afraid those red-striped trousers and that starred. 
blue, swallow-tail coat of mine are more useful 
in patriotic cartoons than on the farm) I go right 
out into the field into the house and see for 
myself whether or not the owner of the place has 
learned some of the lessons that T have been try- 
ing to teach him through my own agricultural 
reports and through the press of the country. 
If the man is progressive, if he wants to be a 
member of a cooperative marketing or cattle 
association, I will move heaven and earth to 
help him. I will arrange for the importation of 
pure-bred stock, if he needs it; I will show him 
how to protect valuable animals by inoculat- 
ing them with preventive serums; I will teach 
him bookkeeping, if he doesn’t know an ything 
about it; I will help him build a drainage 
system, if the lack of one prevents him from 
succeeding. 

Last year I paid about five hundred thousand 
visits to farmers in fifteen southern states alone. 
I demonstrated everything from building a silo te 
inoculating hogs with anti-cholera serum. 
made those southerners terrace hillsides to st 
rain from washing away the soil, pull up stumps. 
drain acres that were under water half the yea 
plant home gardens and buy labor-saving imple- 
ments. Then I organized about five hundred 


op 





communities so that they would cooperate in 
some useful way — breeding live stock, for © 
ample, or selling seed, or market crops, or bor- 
rowing money in a [Continued on pag 6.3] 
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He saw two figures struggling at 











the taffrail. He couldn't tell who they were 


“Divided We Fall” 


INOR episode, scarcely noted at the time, 
| not apparently relating to the story ['m 
ig to tell, now stands out in my memory 
h startling significance. I was sitting on 
of an island seaport, idly watching a 
rew as they were clearing away the deck; 

gunnysacks remained, isolated but still 
each other upright, when a sailor rushed 
led one away, leaving the other to topple 


rence, of course, made no impression on me 
on observing the methodical movements of 
| almost envied those men, for I was penni- 
usands of miles from home. That is the 
ne to see the overture to the terrific drama 
cabin, and then to get a seat, as it were, 
le play. Not that I mean to speak as if 
lertainment on board the Robin Lenners; 
sensitive plant — but that’s not the way 
ie, 
issed me, coming from the shore end of the 
e whole cut of his jib told that he was the 
was a big fellow, over. six feet and well 
d. He stopped at the gangway and looked 
rly at the row of water-front saloons. There 
ing striking, though I could not tell why, in 
oy « 
captain had stepped, lightly for so big a 


by Dana Gatlin 
and Arthur Hately 


Illustrations by Anton Otto Fischer 


man, down the plank and into the cabin companionway, 
another chap came down the wharf. He, too, stopped 
at the plank, but not to gaze back; passing a hand over 
the stubble on his chin, he furtively pulled a bottle from 
under his drill coat, drained it and threw it overboard. 
His looks did not tell that he was the Mate, but after 
I'd got a job aboard, I found that he was. 

It was a minute-born impulse that took me aboard 
the ship to ask for work. I approached a man who was 
leaning on the handle of his broom, supervising the 
sluicing of the deck. 

“Where's the Captain?” I asked. 

The man turned a pleasant, weather-beaten face to 
me, scrutinized me, and then said: 

**He’s aft.” 

But just then the big man Id first noticed, stepped 
from the hatch; and my informant said: 

*‘Someone to see you, sir.” 

The Captain stared down at me. He had an almost 


stupid-looking face, but, even in the first encounter 
I sensed power behind those expressionless eves H 
voice sounded harsh and dead, as he asked: 

“What do you want?” 

*T want to ship home with you. [’m broke.” 

He stared a moment longer, then turned away 
the hatch he turned again, and spoke down: 

“Get your duffle aboard tonight I sail at se 
in the morning. You'll be cabin-boy and sleep aft 
And remember there’s two ends to a ship, and don’t kk 
me catch’ you in the fo’e’s’le. The cook’ll show 
your duties.” 

So, that afternoon, with my few belongings, 
back on the Robin Lenners. 

“You wait on table,” instructed the cook, whose eyes 
were the brightest beads and whose hair was the blac! 
est bristles ever saw. ‘Wash cabin dish, and do wha 
Ol’ Man say sometime. You got plenty time sleep 
Cabin boy ni-i-ce job — OV Man ver’ easy for cabin bo 
He on deck one hour, sleep one hour, on deck one hour 
nevar say notting to you. Sometime to Mate he sa 
plenty hell.” 

At that last I remember I laughed. Could I hav 
foreseen, that laugh would have frozen hard on m 
lips! 

Next morning we towed out, and, when we cast off 
the tug, the island was nothing but a line of surf, a 
glistening strip of beach, and a soft green blur slopii 








26 " Divided We Fall” 


back to the mountain crests. That day nothing event- 
ful happened; I was busy till sundown; then, after 
writing in my diary, I took out some blankets, stretched 
myself on deck, and lit my pipe. 

I remember how contented I was, and how lucky I 
at last on my way home. Every- 
The breeze had died, 


counted myself 
thing seemed very peaceful. 
lea¥ing our idle canvases slatting and banging as we 
rolled on the long ground swell. In the west the fiery 
sunset, so short-lived in the tropics, was already a 
somber glow. Thén quickly, as if in some prearranged 
order, the stars began flashing out. In the atmosphere 
of peace, they seemed to me like the candles of a 
cathedral, touched, one by one, by the torch of the 
altar-boy. 

In the morning, the island was a mere blue hump 
on the horizon far astern. Before us the sea was un- 
dulating velvet, as blue as the sky above, and sprin 
kled with diamond dust. The Lenners plodded on 
like a percheron. now with head up, now nosing 
into the friendly Pacific, an intent but unstraining 
progress. 

That tranquil, sunny morning, I first got an inkling 
that there was something strange in the relationship 
between the Captain and the Mate. 

I had gone below, helped get breakfast, and then 
knocked at Captain Richie's stateroom door. He came 
out at once. He reminded me of a huge Buddha Id 
once seen, silent, and staring at vou from those little, 
unblinking, unreadable eves. I crossed the saloon, 
over to the entry off which the pantry and two Mates’ 
rooms opened, and knocked on the first Mate’s 
door The re Was ho answer, 

“ Knock again!” commanded Captain Richie 
shortly 

1 did so, and then, after a long minute's 
wait, the door opened and the Mate Mr. 
Haddon — appeared. His clothes looked as if 
he'd wallowed, fully dressed, all night in his 
bed. He was a very blond man, and showed 
traces of good looks of a weak kind. He didn't 
seem like a seaman: later I learned he wasn't 
truly a seaman wasn't of the sea, that ts, 
Now, unkempt and heavy-eved, he moved to 
the table 

Captain Richie stared at him, saying noth 
ing, and again his eves reminded me of the 
Haddon slumped down 
in his ‘ hair, his eves on his plate. He lifted 
them ito the Captain, quickly dropped them 


expressionless idol 


again it struck me there was something 
furtive in that glance 
Then the ¢ aptain spoke : 
\in't vou going to eat?” 
Haddon glanced up again, started to say 
The Captai 
him a minute longer, then turned his dead 


something, stopped. gazed at 
eves to me 

“Youll find a bottle of medicine on my 
cabin table Go and fe tk h half iu glassful of it 
to Mr. Haddon.” 

L hurried, more quickly obedient to him 
than I've ever been to anv other man. The 
“medicine” TI found to be whiskey, but I half 
filled the glass When [ returned, the Mate 
rose from his chair to take it, drained it neat, 
and then, without a word, shambled out.of the 
room. Captain Richie watched his departing 
His hands 
were spread flat on the table at each side of 
his plate; but. just after the Mate disap 
peared from view, [ saw the hands slowly 


reflection in the bulkhead glass. 


clench themselves, then relax 

However, when Jensen, the second Mate, 
entered, the ¢ aptain’s tone, In greeting, Was 
as bland as could be ¢ Xp ted from that harsh, 
dead Voc’ 

*"Morning, Mr. Jensen.” he said, rising. 
* Begin on the fo'e’s'le-head today. and work 
aft. Serape the loose paint, and when she’s 
clean, all hands can give her a coat of white. 
Deckloads play hell with the paint.” 

“Very well, sir,” replied the second Mate. 

“You'd better take on some of Mr. Had 
don’s work, too,” went on the Captain. 
“He ain't feeling good today.” 

Phen he carefully selected a toothpick and, with his 
step so marvelously light in so heavy a man, left 
the room. 

It was that same morning, I remember, that I first 
saw the picture of the girl in Haddon’s stateroom. 
Passing the half-open door, I glimpsed the photograph 
in its ornate, mock-gold frame upon the table, and I 
must admit that curiosity took me in there trespassing. 
\nd it was a picture, somehow, to draw one. A cheap 
cabinet photograph of a girl it was evident she was 
a girl, from the slender lines of throat and bust, the 
rounded contour of her cheek; but her expression was 































1 woman’s voice mur- 
mured in my ear. 


” Hello, there, boy!” 


not a girl’s, and I could scarcely have told why. Per- 
haps it was because, even there in that cheap photo- 
graph, she gave the effect of being still, very still. Yet 
there was something curiously exciting and touching 
about that immobility. She had a weak, pretty mouth, 
and her eyes, though calm and gentle, conveyed to you 
a strange hint of audacity. 

I gazed at the picture longer than Id intended; then 
my eyes, withdrawing, fell on an object, so absurdly 
incongruous in those rough seaman’s surroundings that 
I laughed aloud. It was a long, narrow case of silk 
which had once been baby blue, embroidered with pink 
rosebuds and bearing the inscription ‘* Handkerchiefs.” 
But my laugh quickly died, and a soft, large lump 
wedged my throat; and, before I stole from the room, 
I, a vagabond who'd foresworn all ties, dared rest my 
roughened hand a second against that silly little token 
of somebody's love. 

Many times after that I stole in to gaze at that piec- 
tured face, the only hint of femininity on that rough 
ship of men. And the face grew on me, seeming to take 
on new attributes, developing with acquaintance. For 
all that calm expression, there was something charming 
and tender and fiery and merciful about it — an aura. 

One day Haddon caught me in there. He entered 
clumsily, saw me, stopped, started forward with un- 
steady anger. But | apologized: 

“Pardon me, Mr. Haddon. I shouldn't be in here, 
but L saw this pretty picture, and it made me so home- 
sick I couldn't get away.” 

The Mate blinked at me uncertainly. “She's my 
wife,” he said. 

I was surprised; 
for some reason it 
had never occurred 
to me she was the 
Mate’s wife. And 
because it hadn't, 
: I felt a little con- 
; fused. Rather in- 
anely, L reiterated: 

““She'’s very 
pretty.” 

At that the Mate 
tried to straighten 


up — did hold himself straighter than ['d seen him 
for several days. 

“She’s more than pretty 
in God's world!” 

And then, slumping his shoulders again, his tone 
lifting to the whine of a complaining little boy, to my 
amazement he went on: 

“The finest woman in the world — don’t know why 
she had to get such a rotten deal. We both got rotten 
deals. Nothing for you in this world unless you're born 
to luck. Luck’s always been against me. Luck and 
folks. What chance is there? I wouldn't care — I got 


she’s the finest woman 
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past caring long ago —I wouldn't care a damn it it 
wasn't for her. But she’s so pretty and sweet 
good — so fs 

At this point the Mate’s voice broke and he coll 
to his bunk and began to weep. I got out at once: hat 
passing him, I caught a strong whiff of rum. Gon 
found out that he was apt to get weepy and peevis| 
and garrulous at certain stages of intoxication: but. 
generally, at these times the Captain contrived to }, 
around and his taciturn presence seemed enough 
an uneasy silence on Haddon. 

I wondered why the Captain didn’t put a stop alto 
gether to the other's drinking. The Mate was Virtual) 
of no account. Even when comparatively sober he 
would just moon from one job to another, at inter, A 
cursing irritably at the men of his watch. The ‘coo 
didn’t seem to mind and, behind his back, even grinned 
at one another. At last, one night in Jensen’. room 
I made bold to ask him about the matter. Jensu, 
was the kindly second Mate who'd introduced me 
to the Captain that first day, as gentle and jys 
and efficient a seaman as ever deserved to be a ma. 
himself. 

“T wouldn't worry my mind about it,” Jensen ad. 
vised at first. 

“But the Old Man could keep the stuff away from 
him, couldn't he?” I persisted. 

“Maybe.” 

“Then why does he give it to him, himself?” 

Jensen reached over my head and knocked his pipe 
out the edge of the porthole. 

**Does he do that?” he asked. 

I told of having seen the Captain, that very morning. 
give the Mate a half-tumbler of neat spirits. 

“Well,” commented Jensen, “I reckon he’s got to 
work it that way. But he’s really trying to help Had- 
don taper off. That's why he brought him along this 
trip.” 

“Just to sober him up?” I asked incredulously, for 
the Captain hadn't struck me as being the kind of a man 
who puts charity before efficiency. 

“Yes,” said Jensen. ‘The Old Man’s sort of a friend 
of the family, L believe. Knows Haddon’s wife and 
all.” 

**Ever see Haddon’s wife?” I asked, thinking of thy 
picture and the absurd little “handkerchief case.” 

“Yes,” replied Jensen. ‘She was down to the dock 
when we sailed from Seattle.” 

“Pretty?” 

“Yes, she’s pretty.” 

We were silent awhile. Jensen took two or thre 
puffs at his pipe, then knocked the ashes out on the 
porthole again. 

**How’s the barometer?” I asked. 

“High, and the wind’s dropping. We'll be without 
headway before morning.” He blew through his pipe. 
refilled and lighted it, twisting the glowing end of the 
match between the thumb and forefinger. 

Presently my inquisitiveness found voic 
again. 

“Well,” [ said, “Haddon’s a queer one to 
he in the berth of Mate.” 

“There’s all kinds of sailors,” returned 
Jensen to that, “but this Mate’s the only one 
I ever saw get so far up with no stiffening in 
him but booze.” 

Then he told me more about Haddon’s 
history. It seems that he came of pretty good 
stock, back east somewhere. In spite of lis 
drinking, he worked up in the China pas- 
senger service till he became Third Officer on 
one of the big vessels out of San Francisco 
He was the kind that’s popular with passen- 
gers, good-natured and good-looking: and he 
wasn't a bad officer — when he was sober. 
Many offenses were overlooked; but one home- 
ward trip something happened, and he was 
fired the day he landed. That was more than 
a vear ago. 

“It’s all hard on his wife,” I commented. 
thinking of that pictured face. 

“Yes, women always have the hardest lot 

“Guess the Old Man must have been sort) 
for her,” I pondered. “Vet it doesn t seem 
like him, does it?” 

“No.” agreed Jensen. 

“T can’t make the Old Man out anyway,” I said. 

Then Jensen who, under his mild exterior, ¢ol- 
cealed much of that insight and philosophical cot- 
templation so characteristic of his race, for a momet 
laid aside his usual reserve and spoke aloud lis 
thoughts. 

**He’s a seaman,” he said, “which Haddon’s not — 
in his soul. But Richie’s born of the sea. The seas 
got her children, and Richie’s a son of her calm. cal- 
lous, dogged mood. I love the sea and I’ve found mat) 
moods in her — soft, and mischievous, and malicious, 
and angrily superb; most [Continued on paye %! 
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Training Acorns to Be Oaks 


Another Fine Talk in the “How to Live Long” Series 


SUPPOSE there come to every father as his 
idren grow older (say from ten to seven- 
en) periods of discouragement when he 


by Cleveland Moffett 


from the very start. Even the children regarded 
it as a success, for they found many of life’s little 
hard corners made easier for them through this 





ls himself unequal to the responsibility of 
oung lives. 

“| -annot do it, I cannot bring up my own 
’ said a friend of mine to me, “I’m not a 
her, I know it; I’m not equal to the job. 
I've worked hard all my life, ve tried to do right; 
_ sir, I can’t bring up my children.” 

Phen he went into details —I can hear him still. 
He seemed to speak the thoughts of thousands 
of fathers, for, after all, his were only ordi- 
nary problems, only average children perplexities. 


O father — and no mother — should 


fail to read this splendid article. 


is sound and sincere, with the ring of 


eternal Truth in every word. It is M 
Moffett —a father himself — at his very be 





It 


Ps 
st 


concentration of home wisdom. It was a business 
like gathering at a regular time, and children like 
regularity. It was a coming together of the family 
for mutual fair play, and children like that. 

As for the parents, this plan gave them welcome 
relief from the ceaseless necessity of immediate 
and often ill-considered or impatient decisions 

“We will leave that until the Family Council 
You can bring that up at the Family Council.” 

The result was a lessening of daily tension in the 
home. A new safety-valve had been provided; a 
convenient pigeon-hole into which all disputes, 





“\iy children are so noisy, so heedless,” he 
comph ned. 

‘\nd so disorderly, so forgetful,”’ I smiled. 

“Exactly. And they are so inconsiderate, so indif- 
ferent to everything I say to them; so exasperating 

‘In short, they are children, the very same kind of 
pidren we were.” 

“| suppose so,” he grumbled. 

‘The very same kind of children they will have 





” 


‘That may be true; but the question is, what are 
ve going to do about it, we fathers? 

\t this I laughed frankly. 

‘You talk as if you had brought these children into 
the world. How many nights have you ever sat up 
with them when they were sick? How much do you 
about their coats and overshoes?”’ 


worrs 
“Of course, their mother — 
“Precisely. Their mother does everything, thinks of 
everything and she doesn’t complain about the children, 


does she 
\t this he became very penitent, extolling his wife 
as a saint and condemning himself as an irritable 
fool who did not deserve to have four splendid children. 
The truth is he is simply an average, badly-organized 
father, a tired city dweller, over-fed, under-exercised, 
who really worships his children and realizes how their 
oyful presence rejuvenates the home; he would die 
if anything happened to them, but he has never learned 
to behave towards them in a rational way. He either 
plays with them and indulges them, as if they were 
kittens, keeping his conversation on the plane of a 
three-year-old intelligence (because this amuses him), 
or else, if he happens to be on his nerves, he suddenly 
serious and authoritative and expects them 

the wisdom of forty. 
‘Father has exploded again,” one of the children 


hecon 


o ha 


Whispers to another; and for an hour or so the home is 
hushed in gloom, but this quickly passes with no particu- 
lar results, either good or bad, except that father becomes 
irather undignified figure, his real force being wasted. 

Now, to repeat my friend’s query: What are we 
lathers going to do about this? It is certain we must do 


som about it, for the years are passing, children’s 
forming; in another ten years this dear, 
slop vood-natured boy of twelve, our son, who 
ithout the house whistling through /his teeth, 
attling single-handed with the devils of life. 
Wi lielp him while we have the chance. 
\ is lovely child of sixteen, our daughter, so 
so buoyantly, so provokingly sure of herself 
will another ten years bring to her? What dis- 
truths? What soul-compelling mysteries? 
Let ot forget how very few years separate sweet 
Sixt om the sacredest of all mysteries, and help 
can, wisely, persistently, while we can. 


rine) re 


” how little fathers understand their children! 
Hi e they remember their own feelings as boys! 
th lv they make towards their children the same 


‘heir fathers made toward them. Take those 


cowardly, most devilish weapons for an adult 
to iinst his defenseless ones, anger and sarcasm. 
) rs remember the searing lash of these when 
children? The long-torturing wounds? No. 

« forgotten. 
I ometimes, in a flash of tragedy, fathers are 


forced to see and understand. We may be sure that 
unhappy Massachusetts father saw and understood 
the other day after he had ordered his fourteen-year- 
old son to give a capsule of poison to the boy's pet dog. 
The boy did not argue, he did not explain, (boys are 
not fluent in interpreting their deep feelings) buts he 
took the poison himself and he left this heart-breaking 
message for his father: 


“Don't kill big puppy. I died in his place.” 


The trouble with the modern American father is 
that he does nothing to fit himself for the responsibilities 
of fatherhood. In other things he is intensely practical; 
if he buys an automobile he learns to run it; if he takes 
up golf, or billiards, or politics, he spares no effort to 
master the game. But when infinitely precious lives are 
put into his keeping he seems to think himself qualified 
to guide these lives and to make all decisions concerning 
them, including punishment decisions, without com- 
petence or preparation. He gives far less thought to 
children problems than he would give to dog problems, 
or horse problems, or poultry problems, if he was am- 
bitious to win a blue ribbon at some country fair. 

And yet there are blue ribbons in life that his children 
must win or lose! Blue ribbons of happiness! Of 
health! Of success! Half an hour a day of his serious 
personal attention would go far towards deciding these 
issues. Half an hour a day to the constructive work 
of being a father! It is not much when one thinks what 
is at stake and how ill prepared we are; yet it is more 
than the average hustling American will give — mucin 
more. 

I know one American, a successful business man, who 
suddenly realized that his wife was overwhelmed with 
home problems (which were, after all, his problems) 
and resolved to help her. This idea came to him on a 
wonderful Easthampton day as they lay on the white 
sand and watched fishhawks soar over the breakers and 
let the clean sunshine soak into them. They were 
serene and comfortable, not in a hurry, and, before-they 
knew it, they had smoothed out two or three domestic 
tangles that had been making trouble for months. 

““Wouldn’t it be fine,” sighed the wife, “if we could 
always solve our problems in this wise, easy way?” 

The husband was silent, wondering why it is that 
business and money problems, even of minor im- 
portance, are discussed with the utmost gravity at 
meetings of partners, directors, stockholders, whereas 
these home problems involving the welfare and happi- 
ness of precious children are left to one tired mother 
who cannot be expected to possess the wisdom of the 
universe just because she is loving. Why should there 
not be regular family discussions? Why should there 
not—— Then the idea came. 

““We could, we will,” he answered, and he straight- 
way suggested a Family Council: father, mother and 
children to assemble once every week at a regular hour 
to consider matters of mutual interest. 

“We can tell the children calmly and good-naturedly 
anything that we think we ought to tell them,” he went 
on, “and we can give them a chance to tell us calmly 
and good-naturedly anything that they think they 
ought to tell us.” 

This Family Council, it appears, was a success 


grievances and grouches could be filed away for 
future consideration. Wait until the Family Council! 
Injustices no longer rankled since here was a tribunal 
for their fair adjustment. Also, for various 
acts of disorder and disobedience became less frequent 
when it was known that the hour for making amends 
would presently and inevitably strike. 

No one was cross at these gatherings, no one was 
excited. Whatever was said had to do with things 
that had happened several days before, things that had 
been calmly considered since they happened and were 
now submitted to the Family Council without heat or 
exaggeration. One of the elder children kept minutes 
of the proceedings which were read the following week 
and which became a prized family record. 

I was allowed to look over this record and came upon 
many interesting entries: 


reasons, 


Harold will write out ten times neatly in ink and present at 
the next Family Council this statement: I realize th: 
tance of keeping myself neat and clean, especially my hands 
and finger nails, and I will try to do this in the future. {Harold 
despised long words like “importance” and “especially 

Mary receives high commendation for the performance of 
her home duties and her school work. She pleases father and 
mother very much. 


LH por 


ND so on, with many little devices, adopted afte: 
Discussions in Council, to give the children habits 
of order — some of which succeeded! 

In the matter of discipline the children were shown 
that life abounds in punishments, that every act has 
inevitable and inescapable consequences, and thes 
learned to take their medicine cheerfully when they 
realized that there was wisdom behind it. They even 
became interested in discussing the suitableness of par 
ticular punishments. When Douglas, at the age of 
seven, developed a habit of running away from home, 
it was regarded by all as perfectly fair (although hu 
miliating) to tie him by a long rope to a tree in the front 


yard. This was a natural punishment and it proved 
efficacious. And Mary, at the age of ten, was cured 


of making ugly faces (a persistent trick of hers 
when she was required to wear ugly hats to match 
the ugly faces, this idea being hit upon at the 
Family Council, and, of course, all her nice hats wer 
taken away. 

Here we have a constructive idea that might be 
developed in many homes, one that allows the fathes 
without any great effort, by giving one hour a week, to 
co-operate helpfully with the mother in this most im 
portant business of training acorns to be oaks. 

One hour a week! And a delightful hour! 


Another hour a week might well be spent by fathers 
who really wish to be fathers in reading books that 
explain the strange laws of heredity, the mysteries of 
that fascinating new science of eugenics. Let them 
study “Heredity and Environment” by Edwin Grant 
Conklin, professor of biology at Princeton Universit) 
And Saleeby’s “Parenthood and Race Culture.” And 
‘Heredity in Relation to Eugenics,” by C. B. Daven 
port of the Carnegie Institution. This knowledge il 
lumines all health problems, all educational problems 
and makes us more reasonable and merciful when it 
comes to passing judgment on the younger generation 








. { ET a father, then, as soon as his son is born, conceive, first of all, the best possible hopes of him, for he 
will thus grow the more solicitous about the boy’s improvement from the very beginning.” — Quintilian 
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In such books fathers learn (and mothers, too) that 
it is foolish for them to look for rare qualities or talents 
in their children unless they themselves, both of them, 
or their ancestors have possessed those qualities and 
talents. A mother who has musical or ‘artistic ability, 
a {ather who has literary or mechanical ability will 
naturally expect to have children similarly endowed, 
but they will probably be disappointed — nor should 
the children be blamed unless the desired talent, the 
same talent, comes from both sides of the family. The 
only ways a woman musician can be sure to have musical 
children is to marry a musician. Then the thing is 
practically certain. And the same is true of memory, 
of will power, of superior mentality, of superior health, 
of energy, of longevity. So it becomes clear that a 
man really selects his children and a woman really se 
lects her children, that is, they limit the children pretty 
definitely for better or for worse, when they select each 
other as mates! 

“Surely you do not mean that parents are respon- 
sible for n their children?” may 
ob jee t. 

Not entirely responsible, vet partly sO: 
is an indication of lessened energy, and energy is a 
matter of inheritance. Witness two laws of 
heredity that parents should ponder well before chiding 
tuo sharply some indolent youth or slow-witted maiden 


laziness someone 
for laziness 
these 
and before bestowing their praises too extravagantly in 


meritorious Cases 


1) Where the children will 


ruiigee 


high energy 
from medium to high energ 


2) Where both pare nts have low energy 
from medium to low energ) 


both parents have 


the children range 


These are facts, not fancies; they are eugenic laws 
as two and two make four and must 
be taken account of in the home and in the school. We 


can understand the acorn. 


as unchangeable 


must study the oak lye fore we 


And we must not find fault with any particular acorn 
until we know which particular oak and line of oaks 
produced it. 


Whether our boys and girls are favored or unfavored 
by heredity one thing is certain — they must be taught 
to make the best of what they have; they must be 
made to understand that success, whether in education 
or in life, calls for the ability to do things that must be 
done, pleasant things or unpleasant. 

“But why,” complains rosy-cheeked Reginald, a 
weary young philosopher of thirteen, son of well-to-do 
and indulgent parents, “‘ why is it that all the things we 
want to do and enjoy doing, like rough-house in the 
parlor, and staying up late and reading about train 
robbers, are wrong, and all the detestable, hard things 
like Cesar, and compound fractions, and going to the 
dentist on Saturday afternoon instead of going skating, 
are right?” 

Poor Reginald! He echoes the query of the ages: 
Why are all the pleasant things wrong? 

And lovely Mildred, his sister, a temperamental girl 
of sixteen with ideas of her own about life, makes a 
sounder attack upon educational methods. Her ar- 
raignment is against some particular curriculum, she 
rebels at scho | work that seems to her valueless. 

“Why must I have these dreary, hateful studies? 
What of it French grammar and Latin 
composition and algebra? What good does it do?” 

And she begs her parents to let her drop the regular 
course and take instead things that she really enjoys — 
French literature and drawing and physiology. 

I am the last person to oppose a modernizing of our 
school and college courses. IL believe in replacing 
Latin and Greek with French, German and Spanish, 
and in having these useful languages taught with a view 
to practical results (reading and speaking) without 
burdening children’s minds with needless  gram- 
matical subtleties. I believe in the extended teaching 


is the wse 
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of modern science and domestic arts and would have 
teachers of mathematics dwell less upon the Value 
of their subject in the way of mental gymnastics and 
more upon its practical usefulness in other studies op 
in life. 

Practical usefulness! 

That should be the main purpose of our Americay 
schools and colleges and I am glad the General Educa. 
tion Board (Rockefeller foundation) have recognized 
this in sweeping curriculum changes that are now 
planning, but 

All this being granted, it is nevertheless true that. 
after these changes have been made, our children yijj 
still face the painful necessity of working. Alas! Hoy 
is Miss Mildred to become proficient in her favorite 
physiology, her favorite drawing, her favorite French 
literature (she thinks them her favorites) unless she 
works? What can prevent these new studies or any other 
studies from seeming just as irksome as the old ones. 
once the novelty of change is worn off, unless she works? 

Work! Regular work! There is the overshadowing 
burden, the unescapable destiny that saddens young 
America! How can we explain to. our sons and 
daughters, filled with the joie de vivre, this sombre and 
unwelcome fate? 

I recently listened to an address by the president of 
Yale University in which this distinguished educator 
discussed various ways of getting work out of students, 
the old, hard, competitive system of good and bad 
marks (heaven and hell) and the new elective system 
where love of congenial work is supposed to make effee- 
tive workers, but in practise does nothing of the sort. 
The speaker seemed at a loss to say what will make 
students put forth their best powers of achievement. 

Work! Why must our young men work? Why must 
our young women work? 

The obvious answer is that work is the common lot, 
the universal law; the enormous majority of men and 
women work because they are [Continued on page 35| 
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HAT night, as usual, they said good-by at the 


wood $ edge 


Harney was to leave the next morning 
early He asked Charity to say nothing of 


their plans till his return, and, strangely even to her- 
self, she glad of the postponement. A leaden 
weight of shame hung on her, benumbing every other 
sensation, and she bade him good-by with hardly a 
His reiterated promises to return 
She had no doubt that he 
her doubts were far deeper 


Wiis 


sign of emotion. 


scemed almost wounding. 
intended to come back: 
and less definable. 

Since the fanciful vision of the future that had 
flitted through her imagination at their first meeting 
she had hardly ever thought of his marrying her. She 
had not had to put the thought from her mind; it had 
there If she felt 
instinctively that the gulf between them was too deep, 
that 


insubstantial as a 


not been ever she looked ahead 


their passion had flung across it 
But she seldom 


it absorbed 


and the bridge 


kainbow. 


Wiis as 


looked ahead; each dav was so rich that 
her . Now her first feeling was that everything 
different, and that herself 
different being to Harney. Instead of remaining sepa 


rate and absolute, she would be compared with other 


would be she would be a 


people and unknown things would be expected of her. 
She was too proud to be afraid, but the freedom of her 
spirit drooped. 

Harney had not fixed any date for his return: — he 
had said he would have to look about first, and settle 
things. He had promised to write as soon as there 
was anything definite to say, and had left her his ad- 


dress, and asked her to write also. But the address 
frightened her. It was in New York, at a club with 
a long name in Fifth Avenue: it seemed to raise an 


insurmountable barrier between them. Once or twice, 
in the first days, she got out a sheet of paper, and sat 
looking at it, and trying to think what to say; but she 
had the feeling that her letter would never reach its 
destinalion. She had never written to anyone farther 
away than Hepburn. 


Harney’s first letter came after he had been gone 
about ten days. It was tender but grave, and bore no 
resemblance to the gay little notes he had sent her by 
the freekled bov from Creston River. He spoke posi- 
tively of his intention of coming back, but 
date, and reminded Charity 


named no 
of their agreement that 


This great novel will end next month 


their plans should not be divulged till he had had time 
to “settle things.”” When that would be he could not 
vet foresee; but she could count on his returning as 
the way was clear. 

She read the letter with a strange sense of its coming 
from immeasurable distances, and having lost most of 
its meaning on the way; and in reply she sent him a 
colored post-card of Creston Falls, on which she wrote: 
“With love from Charity.” She felt the pitiful in- 
adequacy of this, and understood, with a sense of de- 
spair, that in her inability to express herself she must 
give him an impression of coldness and reluctance; 
but she could not help it. She could not forget that 
he had never spoken to her of marriage till Mr. Royall 
had forced the word from his lips; though she had not 
had the strength to shake off the spell that bound her 
to him she had lost all spontaneity of feeling, and 
seemed to herself to be passively awaiting a fate she 
could not avert. 

She had not seen Mr. Royail on her return to the 
red house. The morning after her parting from Har- 
ney, when she came down from her room, Verena told 
her that her guardian had gone off to Worcester and 
Portland. It was the time of year when he usually 
reported to the insurance agencies he represented, and 
there was nothing unusual in his departure except its 
suddenness. She thought little about him, except to 
be glad he was not there. , 

She kept to herself for the first days, while North 
Dormer was recovering from its brief plunge into 
publicity, and the subsiding agitation left her un- 
noticed. But the faithful Ally could not be long 
avoided. For the first few days after the close of the 
Old Home Week festivities Charity escaped her by 
roaming the hills all day when she was not at her post 
in the library; but after that a period of rain set in, 
and one pouring afternoon, Ally, sure that she would 
find her friend indoors, came around to the red house 
with her sewing. 

The two girls sat upstairs in Charity’s room. Charity, 
her idle hands in her lap, was sunk in a kind of leaden 
dream, through which she was only half-conscious of 
Ally, who sat opposite her in a low rush-bottomed 
chair, her work pinned to her knee, and her thin lips 
pursed up as she bent above it. 

“Tt was my idea running a ribbon through the 


soon as 


gauging,” she said proudly, drawing back to contem- 
plate the blouse she was trimming. “It’s for Miss 
Balch: she was awfully pleased.” She paused and then 
added, witha queer tremor in her piping voice: “I darsn't 
have told her I got the idea from one I saw on Julia.” 

Charity raised her eyes listlessly. “Do you still 
see Julia sometimes?” 

Ally reddened, as if the allusion had escaped her 
unintentionally. “Oh, it was a long time ago I seen 
her with those gaugings. . . .” 

Silence fell again, and Ally presently continued 
“Miss Balch left me a whole lot of things to do over 
that time.” 

“Why — has she gone?”’ Charity inquired with an 
inner start of apprehension. 

“Didn't you know? She went off the morning they 
had the celebration at Hamblin. I seen her drive by 
early with Mr. Harney.” 

There was another silence, measured by the stead) 
tick of the rain against the window, and, at intervals, 
by the snipping sound of Ally’s scissors. 

Ally gave a meditative laugh. © “*Do you know whal 
she told me before she went away? She told me she 
was going to send for me to come over to Springfield 
and make some things for her wedding.” 


HARITY again lifted her heavy lids and stared at 
Ally’s pale pointed face, which moved to and fro 
above her moving fingers. 

“Is she going to get married?” ' 

Ally let the blouse sink to her knee, and sat gazing 
at it. Her lips seemed suddenly dry, and she mot 
tened them a little with her tongue. 

“Why, I presume so . . . from what she said 
Didn't you know?” 

“Why should I know?” 

Ally did not answer. She bent above her blouse, 
and began picking out a basting thread with the poi! 
of the scissors. 

“Why should I know?” Charity repeated harslily. 

“T didn’t know but what . . . folks here say shes 
engaged to Mr. Harney.” i 

Charity stood up with a laugh, and stretched het 
arms lazily above her head. 

“If all the people got married that folks say a 
going to you'd have your time full making wedding 
dresses,”’ she said ironically. 


“Why — don’t you believe it?” Ally ventured. 
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She lifted her heavy eyes to his. 


“I'm going to see my mother’ 
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80 Summer 


““It would not make it true if I did 
if I didn’t.” 

“That's so. . . . I only know I seen her crying the 
night of the party because her dress didn’t set right. 
That was why she wouldn't dance any. . . .” 

Charity stood absently gazing down at the lacy 
garment on Ally’s knee. Abruptly she stooped and 
snatched it up. 

“Well, I guess she won't dance in this either,” she 
said with sudden yiolence; and grasping the blouse in 
her strong young hands she tore it in two and flung the 
tattered bits to the floor. 

“Oh, Charity —” Ally cried, springing up. For a 
long interval the two girls faced each other across the 
ruined garment. Ally burst, into tears. 

“Oh, what'll I say to her? What'll Ido? It was real 
lace!’ she wailed between her piping sobs. 

Charity giared at her unrelentingly. “You'd 
oughtn’t to have brought it here,” she said. breathing 
quickly. “I hate other people’s clothes — it’s just as 
if they were there themselves.” The two stared at 
each other again over this avowal, till Charity brought 
out, in a gasp of anguish: “Oh, go — go — go — or 
I'll hate vou SOG « « ~ 

\ hen Ally left her, she fell sobbing across her bed. 


nor prevent it 


HE long storm was followed by a northwest gale, 

and when it was over, the hills took on their first 
umber tints, the sky grew more densely blue, and the 
big white clouds lay against the hills like snow-banks. 
The first crisp maple leaves began to spin across Miss 
Hatchard’s lawn, and the Virginia creeper on the 
Memorial splashed the white porch with scarlet. It 
was a golden triumphant September. Day by day the 
flame of the Virginia creeper spread to the hillsides in 
wider waves of carmine and crimson, the larches glowed 
like the thin vellow halo about a fire, the maples 
blazed and smouldered, and the black hemlocks turned 
to indigo against the incandescence of the forest. 

The mghts were cold, with a dry glitter of stars so 
high up that they seemed smaller if more vivid. Some- 
times, as Charity lay sleepless on her bed through the 
long hours she felt as though she were bound to those 
wheeling fires and swinging with them around the great 
black vault. At nightshe planned many things . . . it 
was then she wrote to Harney But the letters were 
never put on paper, for she did not know how to express 
what she wanted to tell him. So she waited. 
her talk with Ally she had felt sure that Harney was 
engaged to Annabel Balch, and that the process of 
* settling would involve the breaking of this 
tie. Her first rage of jealousy over, she felt no fear on 
this score. She was still sure that Harney would come 
back, and she was equally sure that, for the moment at 
least, it was she whom he loved and not Miss Balch. 
Yet the girl, no less, remained a rival, since she repre- 
sented all the things that Charity felt herself most 
incapable of understanding or achieving. Annabel 
Balch was, if not the girl Harney ought to marry, at 
least the kind of girl it would be natural for him to 
Charity had never been able to picture herself 
had never been able to arrest the vision 


Since 


thy " 
Longs 


marry. 
as his wife; 


and follow it out in its daily consequences; but she 


could perfectly imagine Annabel Balch in that rela- 
tion to him. 

The more she thought of these things the more the 
sense of fatality weighed on her: she felt the uselessness 
of struggling against circumstances. She had never 
known how to adapt herself: she could only break and 
tear and destroy. The scene with Ally had left her 
stricken with shame at her own childish savagery. 
What would Harney have thought if he had witnessed 
it? But when she turned the incident over in her puz- 
zled mind she could not imagine what a civilized person 
would have done in her place. She felt herself too 
unequally pitted against unknown forces. 

At length this feeling moved her to sudden action. 
She took a sheet of letter paper from Mr. Royall’s 
office, and sitting by the kitchen lamp, one night after 
Verena had gone to bed, began her first letter to Harney. 
It was very short: 


“T want you should marry Annabel Balch if you promised 
to. I think maybe you were afraid I'd feel too bad about it. 
I feel I'd rather you acted right. Your loving 

“ Cuarity.” 


She posted the letter early the next morning, and 
for a few days her heart felt strangely light. Then 
she began to wonder why she received no answer. 

One day as she sat alone in the library pondering 
these things the walls of books began to spin around 
her, and the rosewood desk to rock under her elbows. 
The dizziness was followed by a wave of nausea like 
that she had felt on the day of the exercises in the Town 
Hall. But the Town Hall had been crowded and sti- 
flingly hot, and the library was empty, and so chilly 
that she had kept on her jacket. Five minutes before 
she had felt perfectly well; and now it seemed as if she 
were going to die. The bit of lace at which she still 
languidly worked dropped from her fingers, and the 
steel crochet hook clattered to the floor. She pressed 
her temples hard between her damp hands, steadying 
herself against the desk while the wave of sickness 
swept over her. Little by little it subsided, and after 
a few minutes she stood up, shaken and _ terrified, 
groped for her hat, and stumbled out into the air. 
But the whole sunlit autumn world reeled and roared 
around her as she dragged herself along the interminable 
length of the road home. 


A she approached the red house she saw a buggy 
standing at the door, and her heart gave a leap. But 
it was only Mr. Royall who got out, his traveling-bag 
in hand. He saw her coming, and waited in the porch. 
She was conscious that he was looking at her intently, 
as if there were something strange in her appearance, and 
she threw back her head with a desperate effort at ease. 
Their eyes met, and she said: “* You back?” as if noth- 
ing had happened, and he answered: “ Yes, I’m back,” 
and walked in ahead of her, pushing open the door of his 
office. She climbed to her room, every step of the stairs 
holding her fast as if her feet were lined with glue. 
Two days later, she descended from the train at 
Nettleton, and walked out of the station into the dusty 
square. The brief interval of cold weather was over, 
and the day was as soft, and almost as hot, as when 


Overheard in the 


THINK there is nothing more comforting 

to those of us who, through all the grind 

of existence, have succeeded in- retaining 

a percentage of our youthful idealism than the 
SUPprisc we receive from the chance- 
heard remark of some stranger on the cars, or on 
the street, which reminds us that we are not so 
interests as we perhaps 


im casionally 


much alone in our ideal 
thought ourselves, 

Such was the remark that fell on my ears recently, in 
a smoking-car, on my way to town. 

‘Two deep-voiced men were talking earnestly behind 
me. I had been reading, and had not noticed them, 
till suddenly this, from one of them, fell on my aston- 
ished ears: 

* There is beauty in it if you are big enough to get it.” 

I should hardly have been more amazed if a night- 
ingale had suddenly begun to sing over the heads of the 
poker-plavers in front of me. 

Involuntarily, I turned round to have a look at the 
talkers. They were big, manly young men of the 
American business-man type — “mere business-men,”’ 
as a young poet would say. My look cost me the clue 
to their conversation, for they lowered their voices 
after that but I got the idea somehow that they 
were talking either of American architecture, or the 
evolution of American polities, to either of which I 
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found no difficulty in applying their words. However 
that be, I found them inspiring words to carry about 
with me for that day, all the more so for the cireum- 
stances of their utterance. 

One evening, several years ago in New York, I was 
standing on the rear platform of the 125th Street cross- 
town car, and had just started in to glance at the 
headings of my evening paper, under the lamp, when, 
at the same instant that I had observed the news for 
myself, a voice exclaimed over my shoulder: 

“Mr. Swinburne dead!” 

I turned, in natural surprise. It was the conductor! 
He paused a moment to help aboard a stout old lady 
with bundles, rang up the motor-man, and then turned 
again to me. 

“And they used to say that he was all music and no 
meaning,” he continued, and then added, “As if most 
of the meaning of poetry wasn’t in the music!” 

I took this singular young conductor's name and 
address, promising myself further talks with so true a 
poetry lover and so good a critic; but it is one of the 
many regrets of my life that I afterwards lost it, 
and my Swinburnian conductor has thus vanished into 
the fairyland from whence, perhaps, he came. 
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she and Harney had emerged on the same scene on th 
Fourth of July. In the square the same broken-down 
hacks and carry-alls stood drawn up in a despondent 
line, and the lank horses with fly-nets over their ag 


swayed their heads drearily to and fro. She rec 

nized the staring signs over the eating-hovses ai 
billiard saloons, and the long lines of wires on lofty poles 
tapering down the main street to the park at its other 
end. Taking the way the wires pointed, she walked on 
hastily, with bent head, till she reached a wide trans. 
verse street with a brick building at the corner. She 
crossed this street and glanced furtively up at the front 
of the brick building; then she returned, and entered 
a door opening on a flight of steep brass-rimmed stairs 
On the second landing she rang a bell, and a mulatto 
girl with a bushy head and a frilled apron let |yer into a 
hall where a stuffed fox on his hind legs proffered a 
brass card-tray to visitors. At the back of the hall was g 
glazed door marked: “Office.” After waiting a few min. 
utes in a handsomely furnished room, with plush sofas 
surmounted by large gold-framed photographs of showy 
young women, Charity was shown into the office. . |. 


HEN she came out of the glazed door Dr. Merkle 

followed, and led her into another room, smaller. 
and still more crowded with plush and gold frames. Dr. 
Merkle was a plump woman with small bright eves, ay 
immense mass of black hair coming down low on her 
forehead, and unnaturally white and even teeth. She 
wore a rich black dress, with gold chains and charms 
hanging from her bosom. Her hands were large and 
smooth, and quick in all their movements; and she 
smelt of musk and carbolic acid. 

She smiled on Charity with all her faultless teeth, 
“Sit down, my dear. Wouldn't you like a little drop 
of something to pick you up? . . . No. . . . Well, just 
lay back a minute then. . There's nothing to be done 
just yet; but in about a month, if you'll step around 
again. . . . I could take you right into my own house 
for two or three days, and there wouldn't be a mite of 
trouble. Mercy me! The next time you'll know 
better’n to fret like this. = 

Charity gazed at her with widening eyes. This 
woman with the false hair, the false teeth, the false 
murderous smile — what was she offering her but 
immunity from some unthinkable crime? Charity, till 
then, had been conscious only of a vague self-disgust 
and a frightening physical distress; now, of a sudden, 
there came to her the grave surprise of motherhood. 
She had come to this dreadful place because she knew 
of no other way of making sure that she was not mis- 
taken about her state; and the woman had taken her 
for a miserable creature like Julia. . . The thought was 
so horrible that she sprang up, white and shaking, one 
of her great rushes of anger sweeping over her. 

Dr. Merkle, still smiling, also rose. “Why do you 
run off in such a hurry? You can stretch out right here 
on my sofa. She paused, and her smile grew more 
motherly. “Afterwards — if there’s been any talk at 
home, and you want to get away fora while. ... [have 
a lady friend in Boston who's looking for a companion 

you're the very one to suit her, my dear ¥ 

Charity had reached the [Continued on page +’) 


ars 


One other piece of luck, more pertinen! to the 
hour, I had on the cars, one evening soon after the 
opening of the present war. Seated next ine wasa 

well set-up young man of about thirty-five, whose voice, 
as he asked for a match, was unmistakably London. 
So, of course, we got to talking about the war. At the 


moment, he said, he was taking care of a geri mans 
stable, but a few years ago he had “done his for 
the old country, and was ready to do it aga’ done 
it in the Boer War. I asked him about figh' how 
it felt to make a charge, storm a hill, and orth. 
He told me many things, but this is what I too. awa) 
from our talk as chiefly remarkable — and [ must 
preface his statement by saying that his gene": talk 
and style was far from suggesting a Y. M.C. A. | ete 
fore, it had the more significance. 

‘But strange as it sounds,” he said, or words |» that 
effect, “‘and-God’s truth, I'm far from being a rei'g!ous 
man — the biggest factor in war is God! However 
little religion you've got at home, the biggest black 
guard in the ranks prays as you go into action. 

Then he added. “You figure yourself out a- dead 
already — you see your mother, your girl, all your 
people dressed in black — and somehow this feel of 
being dead to yourself nerves you up to fight —— 

ear. 


harder -- and you rush at it without any mor 
What is there to fear?— you are dead already. 
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Hardly Fixit 
Efficiency expert, who 
considers himself be- 
yond the age limit and 
believes he can best 
serve fis country by 
sanding aside for a 


younger man 


Florence Flapper 


Leading lady of the 
lwilight Comedy 
Company, WU ho is 
training herself to 
he a traffic cop 























Some Slick 
Slackers 


Drawn and Quartered 
by J. André Smith 
(of The Vigilantes) 
















Hints” 
Chats,” who is nou 
at work on his great 
dmerican war novel 
“The Bloody Dawn 























































Peter Popover 


Who has sacrificed himself in marriage to 
avoid the trenches — and deserves what he gets 


Goldenheimer Ernest Hope 
Who expects to 


Emergency Quaker 
gene ; : 
be a father in 






Harry Phake 


Who has learned that the loss of a tooth is a cause for 
exemption and has sacrificed his looks to save his life 


Freddy Stall 
Who has suddenly dis- 


doped out that the war 
will be over before we can 
getready. So why worry? 


vein and a dependent 
though distant 
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. 
Septimus Seller 


Author of “ Household 


and “ Kitchen 





Reginald Dolittle 


Who has ventured 
to become Corporal 
in. the Hazel Man- 
or Home Defense 
League on first and 
third Tuesdays 

until actual War 
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Not a 
Cent in 
the 
House 


Part Il 


ANGER in any form is stimulating. 

It rouses you from lethargy. 

It sharpens your wits. It teaches 

you to concentrate. It makes 

mere inconveniences and deprivations 
seem petty. And, if you are a woman, it 
brings to the surface those attributes com- 
monly credited to the maternal instinct. 

I've never felt so vitally, thrillingly alive in my 
life! 

When I realized that Jack had spent his last cent on 
a limited supply of staple food stuffs, and that he 
could not raise a dollar on the crop which cannot 
be harvested for two months, I knew we were in 
danger. Not that I am afraid of starving. This doesn’t 
happen in a civilized community unless you're men- 
tally defective, or, for some reason, afraid to make 
your needs known. The great danger which confronts 
us is being forced to relinquish the land before we 
harvest the crop, in order that we may live. The 
thought of Jack’s losing all he has invested in 
the ranch and starting afresh with nothing is the 
dread which crouches just outside our door day and 
night. 

My work is to keep it there—outside! 

So [ve been taking account of stock. 

First, I figured on that last grocery order like a 
commissary In war time, and every night I make Jack 
set the traps afresh, for the field mice invade both my 
tiny pantry and the outdoor cellar. 

Then the precious green things which are raising 
their heads in the little patch which Jack let me plant 
I wish I had asked for half 


I wonder why men who set out to be wheat 


in vegetables, for exercise! 
an acre! 
kings have such an aversion to raising vegetables. 
They seem to con- 
centrate their own 
energies and every- 
one else's on grain. 

Naney, our cow, 
is dry, but Jack 
says she'll have a 
calf m a week or 
so, and then we'll 
have all the milk 
we need. I'm glad 
he bought feed for 
Nancy instead of 
the gelatin, figs, 


oranges and olives 


PRPS te 


I had on the gro 
cery list 

Then there's 
mountain trout in 
the river, and jack 
rabbits make al- * . 
most as good a fri 
cassee 458 chicken. 
But I wish I had 
a hundred hens in- 
stead of ten! 

Hattie-Belle, do 
vou remember how 
we all wore our 
newest and fresh- 
est toggery when 
we went to take 
the Regent's ex 
ams? We were 
scared stiff and 
we needed the 
moral support of 





“Oh, Jerry, why did you take it?” 


looking our best! Well, I have just worked over my 
rose charmeuse and a lace dinner frock into a love of 
a peignoir. If I have to set Jack down to fried corn- 
meal mush, brown sugar syrup and stewed prunes, he 
shall at least have a rose-colored supper partner. For 
I'm scared, Hattie-Belle, not of mush and brown sugar, 
but of a memory — Mrs. Meagher, in the rusty black 
silk, and the cotton fichu that she wore at the Black- 
more dance. And all day I haven’t dared to look at 
the mountains for fear each peak would stand out 
like a glistening bayonct in a gigantic granite hand, 
holding the pass against those who are penniless. 


When I woke up this morning, I missed a familiar 
sound — the impudent ticking of our alarm-clock 
the same one, Hattie-Belle, that once goaded me to 
early rising in Reading. I told Jack to wind and set 
it before he went out to the corral, but he stalked 
off whistling. For that, ke should wait for his eggs, 
I decided. He likes them boiled three minutes — just 
so. When he came in for breakfast, he said he didn’t 
want eggs this morning anyway, and how would I 
like to go fishing in a day or so? Mountain trout are 
the loveliest things — flashes of tan, gray, pink and 
silver, as they leap from pool to pool. So you see, 
Hattie-Belle, I was so diverted that I forgot all about 
the clock, until I had been fortified with oatmeal, 





I got on the south side of the shack watching the men lay the foundations of our new house. 
Jack, Jr., was lying across my knees 
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coffee and hot biscuits. After this, the 
discovery that Jack could not set the clock, 
because he no longer has a watch, was 
less of a shock than it might have been 
on an empty stomach! All troubles are 
comparative, and if taken singly, can be 
borne easily. Suppose that the mainspring 
of the clock had snapped, too! 

With a woman’s morbid yearning for details, | 
insisted on knowing which of King City’s seventy. 
nine adult inhabitants had swung the three-ball sign 
to the breeze. Jack looked at me above his pipe. 

“You can just wager, Peggy, that I didn’t advertise 
my need of cash in King City. Jerry, good old pal, 
rode all the way to Copeland and raffled it off —at 
the Empire Saloon!” 

How much we owe to the movies! I could close my 
eyes and see it all—the low ceiling, the rafters, the 
smoky lamps, the slouching cowboys, the sharp- 
featured barkeeper, a dancing girl or two in tawdry 
finery, and Jerry, dare-devil, brown-eyed, laughing 
Jerry, baiting the buyers with jokes. 

“Well,” I mused aloud, “Jerry could do that sort 
of thing better than you could. It’s in his line 
raising money!” 

“What do you mean?” demanded Jack, his pipe n 
mid-air. 

It must have been the way I said it, more than the 
words. I pulled myself together in a flash. 

“He's a better mixer than you are, Jack; that’s 
all. He ought to have been an actor— or an evan- 
gelist.”” 

“Yes,” answered Jack, mollified by my praise, 
“the toughest cowpuncher and the surliest sheepherder 
on the range has a ‘Howdy’ for Jerry. I’ve seen him 
stop a row by sit- 
ting down to the 
rattle - trap piano 
in the Empire and 
singing “My Old 
Kentucky Home. 
On the second 
verse the belliger- 
ents are usually 
swearing life-long 
friendship, and the 
rouge on the town's 
latest beauty Is 
smeared like 
pink icing on a 
birthday cak 

But somel 
you and Jerr) 
don’t seem to lt 
it off. Don't you 
like him, Pege 

It’s desperately 
hard to dodge a 
question like that, 
when the onliest 
man lifts your chin 
with his lean. 
brown hand and 
looks down into 
the very depths of 
your eyes. 

“Yes, I like him, 
Jack, but I'll never 
quite — quite for- 
give him for know- 
ing you two years 


before I did. Im 








Mc 


that 


you 


ULY 
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that jealous. Oh, Jack, suppose I never had met 
’ And what he said in reply to that, Hattie-Belle, is 
not to be repeated —even to you! 
Rut when he’d gone off with Quito to the ditches, 
) went to my trunk and dug up my watch, one of 
‘jose absurd Swiss trinkets, all blue-and-gold enamel, 
the very sort of watch a middle-aged uncle would pick 
out for his niece’s sixteenth birthday. Then I found 
4 piece of black grosgrain ribbon, made a fob to take 
off the curse of blue and gold, and while Jack is asleep 
', I'll slip it into his empty pocket. 
He set the clock for noon when he squinted the 
lirectly overhead, but we shan’t be sure of the 
util Jerry or Manuel Sanchez stops off. Isn't 
+ funny, Hattie-Belle —I can’t telephone Central for 
Western Union time, and I can’t drop into a bank to 
cash a check, and yet I can sing at my work! 

Quito has gone — Quito with his funny, crooked smile, 
his ubiquitous cigarette, his clicking-clacking spurs. 

[ found Jack and Jerry discussing his fate when I 
came in from my little vegetable 
nate with the erispest radishes you 
ever sank your teeth in, Hattie- 
Belle, and the shade of sparkling 
Burgundy! 

Jerry was dead against it. 

“You can’t afford to let °em know 
over in King City, that you can’t 
even hold onto your Mexican. A 
move like that will hurt your 


j 
creat 


“T can’t hurt something that no 
longer exists,” Jack answered bitter- 
ly. “Quito would wait till king- 
dom-come for his wages — but 
meantime he’s got to be fed — and 
Faweett wouldn’t give me _ credit 
for the makings of a cigarette these 
days. I can’t let a matter of pride 
sand between me and holding this 





Lana 
Jerry snuffed his cigarette absent- 
mindedly in’ Grandmother Earl's 
candlestick and plunged his hands 
into his pockets. 
*Darned if I can see through their 
game. Five years ago, the ditch 
people, the real-estate men and the 
hanks were all laying down the red 
elvel carpet for investors — every- 
thing offered us from low interest to 
anything to develop the 
ry. And now, all of a sudden, 
icither of us can get our notes re- 
newed and our credit seems to have 
da violent death. Somebody’s 
ot it in for us, Jack.” 
Just then a narrow, dark shadow 
fell across the threshold. I was going 
»say “Hush!” when I realized that 
hol could ride up to the shack 
being heard. And it might 
In iwk. Iran to the window and 
low quick look at my small flock, 
ey were clucking and scratching too peacefully 
erhead danger to threaten. When I went 
o my sewing, Jack was walking the floor rest- 


bonuses 


count 


s not the extra work I mind. I can swing that 

it. It’s the idea of letting Quito go. He’s been 

ke a member of the family than a greaser ranch 

No matter how far I had to go or for how long, 

lf safe about Peggy. I hate to think of his working 
ie man who doesn’t know the difference between 

e Mexican and a yellow one.” 
vish I could take him over, Jack, but—” 
know—I know,” muttered Jack, and then they 
| of other matters. 
ight, after supper Quito came over from his 
o, wearing a high, peaked white sombrero with 
braid, that I'd never seen before. 

Maybe, Mr. Creighton, you let me go down by 
\llbquerque poco pronto, see my old mother? We 
great time, her saint’s day. Chicken pulling, 

He whirled his white sombrero above his head 
- “Mucha pretty girl. Fine dance. You write 
y ‘ when you need me. I come back: Mr. Jerry, 

lp when you get pushed, hey? You doan need 
mW w,. . 
| ‘\hought Jack would explode. Then he burst out: 

ou bet Tl send for you when I can—when I 
tee! help again.” 

\ud after Quito had strutted back to the lean- 
'o 1 all the pride of a man who had reached the 
Pou! where he could demand a vacation, Jack turned 
'o ine, his eyes as innocent as a baby’s. 


“Well, what do you think of that for luck? I didn’t 
have to let him out.” 

I started to tell Jack about the shadow that had 
fallen on the doorstep while he and Jerry had argued 
over Quito’s fate. But it might have been a hawk, 
so why disturb Jack’s peace of mind? He has enough 
worries these days. 


Christmas! I wonder what set me thinking of 
making Christmas presents today, with a summer sun 
cooking the tar paper on our roof. It might have been 
the way in which the sunlight struck the mountain 
peaks, making them shine like the powdered mica 
on the little green and red village that Aunt Lucey 
Dixon used to set uv in the moss under her Christmas 
tree. Or it might have been just the need of occupation. 
The shack was in order to its furthest corner. Not a 
weed raised its head in the vegetable garden. I had 
cleaned the hen-house only three days ago. So, like 
the piazza brigade at a New England summer resort, 
I turned to the making of Christmas gifts. 

I followed the big ditch to the mesa, that gradual 


slope to the foothills. There I found patches of color- 
ful flowers, yellow poppies, and fragile desert blossoms 
in amethyst and flame color, miniature cacti that belong 
in Japanese gardens and frosted gray leaf-plants 
beside which the dusty miller back home would look 
dead and withered. I pressed the flowers in a big 
ledger. They will glorify coasters, paper-weights and 
transparencies some day. A group of rocks which look 
as if they might have been flung into the valley when 
the far-away mountains were in ugly mood, yielded per- 
fectly formed, sweet-smelling cones from dwarf piions, 
and half a dozen arrowheads in pinkish gray stone. 

I sat down on a rock to sort my treasures. The 
arrowheads summoned visions of the Indians who 
years before must have watched with jealous eyes 
the progress of the white host toward this, their granite- 
girdled paradise. How they must have hated the white 
men who drove everything before them with the 
Washington-made law, the money and the fire-water, 
neither of which the Indian could withstand. I 
wondered if they had sensed the menace of money, 
as Jack and I sense it today, vested in the corporation 
interests who look covetously on our ranch. 

Of course the next step was day-dreaming of Jack’s 
ultimate triumph. I saw him harvesting a bumper 
crop, envy and marvel of the valley. I staged a dra- 
matic scene in the president’s room of the King City 
Bank, the bewhiskered villains, with their eyes fixed 
upon the clock, counting the slow minutes until they 
could foreclose the mortgage on’ my husband's three 
hundred and twenty acres. 

“Ha-Ha! the land is ours!” cries the arch villain — 


oc 
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and then a clatter of horses’ hoofs without, a haggard, 
white-faced, alkali-sprinkled figure dashes into the 
room, flings the price of his record-breaking wheat 
crop on the table with such force as to stir four or 
five pairs of whiskers, saying: 

**S-z-SZ-sz 

Whereupon my day-dream crumbled to earth, 
likewise several choice cones and one arrowhead, never 
to be recovered, for the sound of many “s’s” and 
**z’s” emanated from the business end of a huge 
rattlesnake. Even as I made what Jack calls a “* quick 
get-away,” my sympathy was with the snake. It’s 
the law of the land to fight for the spot you call 
home. 

Which reminds me of Mrs. Meagher. 
to credit this beautiful valley with a single reason for 
existing. The last time we met in Fawcett’s store 
I made the fatal mistake of going into ecstasies over a 
mirage Jack and I had seen during our early-morning 
ride. Mrs. Meagher fixed me with her melancholy 
gaze and remarked: 

“Well, some of these here shiny things are and 


She refuses 





. , et . . 
The four of us are huddled in our shack. Jack and Jerry have covered the windows with boards and battens 


some ain't. The day after they brung home a brand 
new upright piano for our girl, Mabel, T seen some 
thing shiny under it. Thinking mebbe some of its 
strings had fell down, I called to Pete to bring in a 
broom and investigate. Next thing I knew him and 
Pedro was emptying their six-shooters at the two-inch 
space under Mabel’s piano, the result being a number 
nine rattler. And Mabel’s teacher she says the piano 
ain’t really been up to concert pitch since.” 


The perpetual sunshine of this mountain valley, 
five thousand feet above sea level, gets on your nerves 
A gray, cloudy day is sometimes a comfort. Natur 
seems sympathetic with your own mood. But her 
every day is like unto those that went before, long 
hours of clear, sparkling sunlight. Everi when it rains 
the sun strikes at the drops of moisture until they gleam 
like diamonds, and in thunder-storms, the cloud neve 
comes nearer than the mountain peaks, fifty, sixty 
a hundred miles away. 

So this morning, I turned my back on the sun- 
drenched world, slammed the’ door of the shack, 
drew the chintz curtains over the window and sat 
down in the tempered lig'it to rummage through m) 
trunk. 

There is nothing so soothing to a woman’s nerves 
as clearing out a closet, a trunk or a piece-box. Be 
sides there are certain boxes in the very depths of the 
trunk which I rarely open because. they hold the 
few bits of jewelry and luxury which someone had 
thoughtfully laid aside for me in that unexpected 
black hour when mother’s life went out that mine might 
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be saved. I have never put them to use — just safe- 
guarded them with camphor, blue tissue-paper and 
But now that my own baby will be 
needing warm things—the mother who has passed on 
to the life where all things are made clear, will be 
glad, whatever I may do. 

The very first box that came to hand held a great 
braid of her silky brown hair folded in a fine balbriggan 
shirt. The hair is still glossy. I stroked it with a 
thrill I have never had before. Since I have felt Jack’s 
hand on my hair, I can understand why my poor 
father went into the heart of South America to forget 
the sleek, silken brownness that his hand could never 
touch again. 

I laid it away, this time in a narrow gore of pom- 
padour silk. The balbriggan will make wee shirts 
and bands for my own little man. 

Then there were her wedding veil, with its fine 
edging of Brussels lace, a marvelous gown of Lyons 
silk in silvery gray and blue, vards of hand-embroi- 
dered flouncing, a Paisley shawl, white with a gray-and- 
green border, a three-cornered shawl of Chantilly lace, 


cotton wool. 


a necklace, earrings and bracelet of garnets, two 
brooches, one a cameo surrounded by pearls and one 
of carved lava set in a narrow frame of thin gold that 
must have been her mother’s. If I were in New York, 
Celeste would sell the garnets and brooches at a fancy 
price to some customer who is long on limousines, and 
short on ancestors. But the Ogre of Nothing-to-Eat 
must come closer to us than he does today before 
I'll part with them. So I packed them all away, 
thinking of the little mother who had made ready 
for my coming with all that a baby could need, and 
who had never looked into my eves nor pressed me 
to her heart. 

Just then an envelope that tinkled slipped out of 
the box in which I was packing the jewelry and some 
of father’s old letters. I opened it curiously, and, 
Hattie-Belle, my heart almost stopped beating from 
sheer joy. Gold pieces, five of them, two dollars and 
a half each! I held them up in the dim light to make 
sure they were gold and not tinkling sequins 
from some old masquerade costume, and 


from her parchment-like hands and grinned at me in 
hideous pleasaniry. 

“Poco pronto, I wash Mees’ Jack's clothes — make 
the house clean — take care leetle baby wen he comes — 
Quito, my boy, he say Mees’ Jack, she one damfine- 
lady — you be good to her till I come.” 

Quito’s mother, gnarled, bent, standing now against 
the sun like a mummy come to life! Dolores her 
name is— Dolores whom you picture as young and 
straight with melting eyes, soft curves, and young 
men in her train! But she is beautiful to me, be- 
cause she ‘has come with love in her heart, to guard 
me through my hard hour. And Quito sent her, bag, 
baggage and food supply! It’s a lovely, friendly 
world, after all! 


Old Dolores and I are alone. Jack didn’t want 
to go, but I made him. I wouldn't let them say 
that his cowardly, tenderfoot wife stood between him 
and the duty he had sworn to do as deputy sheriff. 

And the deputies rode in from every direction —I 
could see them through the glasses, astride their low- 
running ponies, tall figures and short, all wearing broad 
sombreros. Manuel Sanchez, who has a telephone, 
brought the word to Jack. 

No, Hattie-Belle, don’t picture a mad ride after 
cattle rustlers. It’s nothing so picturesque — just five 
poor, ignorant, liquor-crazed Mexicans who broke the 
county jail*where they had been locked to sober up. 
If they had made the ordinary get-away, they would 
probably have been rounded up by a group of laugh- 
ing men and driven back; but they sneaked up behind 
the deputy jailer, knocked him unconscious, then 
bound and gagged him so that he couldn't summon help 
when he came to. 

And they gagged him too tight, for you see, he was 
a poor lunger who'd been given the job tending the 
few prisoners and cooking for them, by a sheriff who 
had never dealt with desperate characters. 

When they found him in the morning, the gag 
had done its ugly work to his poor, weak throat and 
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lungs. He was nearly choked with hemorrhages, and 
after getting Dr. Clark on the job, the sheriff sent 
out the alarm. And now the whole county is aflame 
with racial fury —-the Mexicans determined to give 
their own kind a chance, the posse equally determined 
to show them no quarter. And my Jack is riding 
through the darkness, or camping without the fire 
that might warn the fugitives. 

Jerry stopped after Jack had left, to finish up the 
chores. Something in the droop of his shoulders 
and the fashion in which he had drawn his hat over 
his eyes told me how it had hurt him to see Jack 
ride off without him. Later I found him leaning 
against the corral fence, a cold pipe gripped between 
his teeth. 

“*Fraid, Peggy?” he asked, as he summoned his 
unfailing smile. 

“No!” 

“That's a good girl. I'm not worried about Jack. 
only — it’s the one job where we can’t pal. This js 
the second time he’s ridden off without me.” 

“Why didn’t you join the sheriff's posse, Jerry?” 
I asked thoughtlessly. “I should think 

“It would take a thief to catch a thief, eh?” 

I met his suddenly sullen glance bravely. 

“No, Jerry —I was just thinking that no man 
‘round here can stand up under hard riding like you 
can. 

“T used to ride hard — to forget.” He leaned for- 
ward, studying me curiously. “Peggy, why have 
you never told Jack about the trouble at the 
bank?” 

“Because I knew that when you got ready you'd 
tell him yourself.” 

“You always were a good sort, Peggy. And I'm 
going to tell Jack some day, when he —he don't 
need me quite as much as he does just now. I owe 
Jack a debt that I mean to pay before we come to the 
parting of our ways.” 

“A debt!” I echoed stupidly. 

“Yes —I came out here with the deliberate in- 
tention of going to hell as fast as booze, 
bad men and worse women could send me. 


” 








then I saw how they had come there 

monogrammed bangles, pierced with tiny 
holes. You remember, Hattie-Belle, we all 
had them im our junior vear friendshir 
No doubt I lost the bracelet 


long avo, but there are the gold pieces, 


bracelets. 


with your monograms, and Jerry's and 
Bob Frawley’s and Gilbert Mead’s. I 


kissed the m one by one I don't know 
what coins are worth when thev've been 
mutilated like these, but surely they will 
bring their weight m= gold and that yd 


means four important things, feed for 
the stock, wool shirts for the baby, tobacco 
for Jack and a whole dollar's worth of 
stamps. 

To a man like Jack the makings of 
a good smoke are as ammunition to a 
gunner. And there's only one way to 
keep up appearances with your people 
back home write to them! 

I flung back the curtains and opened 
the door. I fell like apologizing to the 
sun for shutting him out of my happy 
hour. It just shows, Hattie-Belle, how 
we poor, foolish mortals deliberately turn 
our backs on the good things which stay 
right on the job, just the same. 


Your Mental Photograph 


by Dr. Frank Crane 


NSWER these questions and anyone can tell about what sort 
of person you are. 


What kind of person is your most intimate friend? 


Whom are you gladdest to see? 

With whom do vou feel most at ease? 

What do you like best to do when you have leisure and can do 
as you please? 

What drink do you crave most? 

How much time and thought do you spend on the clothes question? 
Upon the subject of eating? 

What books did you read the last month? 

What do you study regularly? 

Have vou any hobby? What is it? 

Do you think you have many friends, or few? 

Do you think that if you were richer you would be happier? 

Do vou believe most people are sincere and honest, or the contrary? 

Did you save something of what you got last pay-day, or are you 
waiting 


till vou get more? 


When you open your newspaper what part do you turn to first? 


What part do you never or rarely read? 


$e queerest old creature was dropped 
at our shack door this morning. 
Jack was away and the Mexican who 
brought her pretended he couldn't under- 
stand English. I tried to convey the idea 
that we were not expecting visitors, and 
that we had onlv one room in the shack. 
The old woman sat silent among her 
bundles. The man watered his horses 
and drove off again. 

I felt as if someone had tied an old 
woman of the sea to my back. The wagon 
sniled out of sight, over the mesa. I 
leaned dizzily agaist my doorway. <An- 
other mouth to feed! I shivered at the 
thought. 

The old creature shaded her eves with 
her hand to make sure that the wagon 
was out of sight Then she scrambled to 
her feet and trotted off briskly to Quito’s 
empty lean-to. By and by I gathered 
strength to follow her. She had built a 
fire in which tamales were warming. As 
she ate, she sorted out bright bits of cloth 
from one of her many bundles. At sight 
of me, she brushed some crumbs of meal 


\re you as smiling and agreeable to your family as you are to 
strangers? 

Do you remember where you put your hat? 

What does your top bureau drawer look like? . 

\re your opinions your own, or second-hand? 

Are you as strict with yourself as you are with your children? 

How do you get along with the hired girl, the stenographer and the 
office-boy ? 

If you are a man, what is your opinion of women generally? 

If you are a woman, what do you think of men? 

Do you like animals? Do they like you? 

Are you on time when you have made an engagement? 

Do you like cabarets? 

Are you trying to 


‘ 


of your heart? 


A 





“improve” your husband, your wife, your friends? 
Do you argue about religion? politics? 
Do you wear jewelry? 

Do you talk about your ailments? 
Do you think such a person as you ought to have a better job than 
the one you have? 
When you learn of another's success, or promotion, or social prom- 
inence, or good luck of any kind, does it give you a little pain at the 
bottom 
How many things nave you done last month, that were intended 
to help someone, and that you have never told anybody? 


But I met up with Jack, in Trinidad, and 
we fell for each other. Palling with Jack, 
Peggy, is like daily contact with every- 
thing that’s decent, fine and clean. If you 
stick long enough you get sort of purified 
in spite of yourself.” 

He looked away from me, to that 
wonderful line where mountain peak and 
clear blue sky meet. A filmy veil of clouds 
slipped down the mountain side, and van- 
ished in a blue-white gorge. 

“In November, I made good the last 
dollar the surety company paid the bank, 
with interest. I've felt like a different 
man ever since; but technically, legally, 
I'm still a thief —and there’s no use 
trying to get away with it, Peggy; [haven't 
paid the penalty society demands. Some 
day, perhaps Ps 

I knew what he could see beyond the 
circle of blue white mountains — the dull 
gray walls of Sing Sing. And _ suddenly 
the stern mountains stood forth like 
Jerry's protectors, and the squat figure 
of a man urging his horse toward the 
arroyo took on the freedom of a_ bird 
skimming through the air. 

“Oh, Jerry, why did you take it?” 

‘I was sort of crazy —I don’t offer 
it as an excuse —I merely state it as a 
fact. After Dad broke under the K. M 
& K. deal, I had to do something. T! 
offered me a fifteen-dollar job in the b 
of which he had been a director. Mother 
had just enough to live in a second-class 
boarding-house. We couldn't pay for t! 
monument we'd ordered for Dad’s gra 
Then one day —there in the bank. | 
found that Dad hadn’t been a_ rott 
business man, as we'd all thought, bu 
he'd trusted his old friends too far, an! 
they had squeezed him dry. The pri 
rotter of the bunch was president of | 
bank. I went to him and demanded 
raise in salary. He gave me a line 0 
efficiency talk — telling me that the bans 
was training me for usefulness at their 
expense. I came back with the argumen! 
that they had no right to let a man handle 
hundreds of thousands on a salary whict 
a bricklayer would scorn. When he 
muttered something to the effect that 
while my father had lacked business 
perspicacity, he had at least been honest. 
I saw red. [Continued on page 
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in his hands, heard his awsome helpmeet 
coming. Feeling that a domestic jar 
yas imminent, he threw the material 
into the stove. Afterward when he took 
up the ashes he discovered, to his amaze- 
ment, that the heat had done the thing 
he had been trying for years to accom- 
plish. The only element lacking had 
been fire. P - 

This was really the beginning of the 
rubber industry. 

Do not take it for granted that wealth 
came with a bound. I heard many 
stories of persons who had supposed 
themselves poor and who woke up, at 
various times after the automobile rush 
et in. to find themselves rich through 
the magic of rubber stocks. One wo- 
man believed herself penniless at the 
death of her husband, whose estate held 
rubber securities that were counted 
worthless. Today she is one of the rich 
women of Akron. Two school teachers 
vears ago bought, between them, three 
shares of rubber stock, and for a long 
time tried sadly to dispose of these 
unlucky certificates. Finally they 
chucked the darned old stock into a 
drawer and tried to forget it. Today 
they are living in independence on the 
accumulated profits. 

I heard a story of a man who in the 
early days owned a ten-thousand-dollar 
block of rubber stock, but after holding 
it for a vear decided that some cash 
would look mighty good. He is now 
filled with melancholy, for this stock 
would have returned to him hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in increased 
value and dividends. 

One Akron woman years ago had 
twelve thousand dollars in rubber stock, 
on which she was getting no dividends. 
Her children urged her to sell, and, 
heing a dutiful mother, she did. She 
now likes to sit down of an evening and 
do some problems in arithmetic. She 
figures that if she had kept the stock, 
ler dividends and accretions would 
have aggregated over four hundred 
thousand dollars. . 

The stock of one large Akron factory 
was worth, previous to a recent recapital- 


ization, about sixteen hundred dollars 
for each one-hundred-dollar share; and 
the dividends of many rubber companies 
during the last two or three years have 
ranged between thirty and forty per cent. 
not to mention numerous extra and 
stock dividends. In some instances 
stock dividends of several hundred 
per cont have been made. 

There is living in Akron today a 
certain fine old lady who recently re- 
marked, on receiving an extra dividend 
of sivty-three thousand dollars: 


) “L hope this will be the last for a 
ong ine, 


My dividends have been 

coms so thick and fast that really I 
can’ take care of the money!” 

E\ ry grocer, butcher, and merchant 


it Aron holds rubber stock, and al- 
mos! everybody in town dabbles im it. 


Rub! or is standard in this city of rub- 
ber. But not everybody has made 
mon from it. I heard some sorrowful 


tales. It isn’t all glitter. 
Alcon, indeed, is a city of romance. 


It is a town of millionaires of the first 
gener ation—of the last decade almost. 
I heard them characterized as “the 


los’ democratic bunch of multimil- 
lionaives that ever lived.” And most 
o! trom have had democratic experi- 
ences 

R« mantic, indeed, is the story of one 
grea! Company, now owning one of the 
lamois Akron plants. At this vast 
factory today are made thousands of 
differnt rubber products, including 
tires, footwear, golf and tennis balls, 


hose in endless varieties, insulated wire, 
surgical goods, waterproof clothes, and 
dirigible balloons. Several of these 
huge airships are now being built for 
the government, although that part of 
the plant is guarded so closely that 
outsiders can get no glimpse of the 
interior. 

The plant is located in the very heart 
of Akron, and for this reason the com- 
pany has not found it feasible to do home 
development work. The establishment 
embraces sixty-three buildings, which 
cover more than one hundred acres of 
floor space. I dislike statistics, but 
sometimes these convey the idea of the 
real magnitude. The factory employs 
some twenty thousand people, and in 
some of the departments many of these 
are women. The company sends out 
an average of six hundred and fifty 
telegrams a day; mails ninety-seven 
hundred letters, and receives almost as 
many; in all, it handles thirty thousand 
pieces of mail daily, and thirty thou- 
sand telephone calls; in 1916 it handled 
one hundred and forty million pounds of 
outgoing freight, and more than fifteen 
million pounds of outgoing express; 
five thousand carloads of product were 
handled in 1916. The company has a 
hundred and thirty-eight branches, all 
over the world, and a factory in France. 


OW for the real romance of the thing 

jump back to 1869, when a certain 
New York physician came to Akron. 
He had been experimenting with rub- 
ber in the east. and, resolving to engage 
in its manufacture, induced a number 
of friends who lived in Akron to take 
stock in his enterprise. The descendants 
of some of these venturesome men are, 
in some instances, among the rich 
people in Akron today. 

The physician started in a small way, 
and at first was practically the whole 
thing — office-boy, stenographer, sales 
department, shipping-clerk, and all. 
When sales were slow, he hitched up 
his old horse and started out for orders. 


He was an expert chemist, and when he | 


wasn't selling goods or supervising the 
factory, he was experimenting in the 
improvement of rubber. 

One of his early enterprises was the 
manufacture of hose, but gradually he 
took on item after item, many of which 
he invented. I scarcely need to men- 
tion in this connection the shoe soles, 
designed to displace leather, that now 
emanate from Akron. Two factories 
turn out enormous quantities of both 
soles and heels. Indeed, I heard it 
estimated that half the shoes worn in 
this country would soon be made with 
this new material. [ went through these 
departments in both plants, and the 
magnitude of the industry is beyond 
my power of expression. 

I spent quite a bit of time at one 
plant studying the various activities 
carried on in connection with labor. 
The term “welfare work” is taboo, not 
only in this plant but at all of the rubber 
factories I visited. “Industrial ser- 
vice’ comes nearer expressing the idea. 
It was impressed on me that all the 


things being done in this direction are | 


in line with modern ideas of manage- 
ment. There is no element of philan- 


thropy, but indirect dividends are ex- | 


pected on all such investments. There 
are many activities of this sort that 


deserve a place in this article, but must | 
be omitted. For example: The reclaim- | 


ing of defective, applicants, group life 
insurance, service annuities, disability 
compensations, maternity benefits, medi- 
cal aid, the new club house, recreation, 
athletics, and educational work. I 





& 
cS. No wonder 
it makes a “hit” 


No wonder the first fragrant whiff 
of this tempting Campbell ‘‘kind” as 
it comes steaming on your table 
makes everybody look pleasant and 
feel good-natured. No wonder it 
does them all good. 


Every ingredient of this popular 
soup is as wholesome as it is appetiz- 
ing. Every step in its preparation is 
conducted with a vigilant care and 
attention to details not exceeded in 
the best-appointed home kitchen— 
even yours. 





You get exceptional food-value in 


_ Campbell’s Ox Tail Soup 


We use selected medium-size ox tails—Government inspected, 
scrupulously cleaned, dressed and prepared. From these we 
make a thick stock which we blend with a rich whole-tomato 
puree. 





In this we combine tender carrots and yellow rutabagas 
‘‘diced,”” with celery, parsley, a delicate suggestion of leek 
and fragant herbs, besides freshly sliced ox-joints which have 
not been used for stock, and an abundance of nourishing 
barley. 


You cannot over-rate the importance of 
i good soup eaten every day. It is positively 
essential to the properly balanced dret. 


Keep an assortment of your favor- 
ite Campbell ‘‘kinds”’ always at 
hand on the pantry shelf; and enjoy 
them every day. 


Asparagus Mock Turtle 


Beef Mulligatawny 
Bouillon Mutton 
Celery Ox Tail 
Chicken Pea 


Pepper Pot 
Printanier 
Tomato 
Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 


Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) 
Clam Bouillon 

Clam Chowder 
Consommé 

Julienne 
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might also go into detail as to what is 
known as extensional assistance, which 
includes legal aid, housing, libraries, safety, 
sanitation and so on. The activities of 
one company in these directions are far- 
reaching, and similar things are done by 
other large rubber companies in Akron 

Just one interesting detail: the dental 
clinic It has been found that a large 
proportion of the illness in these plants has 
its origin in the neglect of the teeth 


One of the most conspicuous of Akron’s 
rubber men was once a traveling salesman 
for a buggy company. Afterward he es- 
tablished a little business in Chicago where 
he made solid-rubber carriage tires He 
went to Akron in 1902, and, practically 
without any capital, began to make pneu- 
matic tires, with a dozen men in_ his 
factory 

By 1910 he was making three hundred 
tires a day. Just about then people really 
began to buy automobiles. In 1911. the 
factory was producing a thousand tires a 
ilay, and in 1912 twenty-five hundred. At 
that juncture the manufacturer moved 
to a new plant, supposed to be really im 
mense But already it was too small, and 
ulditions were laid out. In 1916 this plant 
turned out twelve thousand tires a day, 
and gigantic new factories are under con- 
struction Phis year the output of tires 
A construc 
tion program has been laid out as far ahead 
iis 1924 
of Akron 


The founder of one of the great companies 


will be twenty thousand a day 


Here you get some of the romance 


told me that when he started he was forty 
eight thousand dollars in debt To get 
backing he went to several capitalists in 
Akron and induced them to put up ten 
thousand dollars apiece Afterward some 
of these men got cold extremities and 
he bought them out; but others held on 
through discouraging events, and some of 
the fortunes of Akron are the result. The 
working force of this company has grown 
from seven hundred in 1911 to more than 
twenty thousand now 


Vext month, our big new serial, ~ Wild {pples,” begins. 


Road~ 


Here is another item of Akron romance, 
in figures: In 1908 the sales of one com- 
pany were a little over two million dollars. 
In 1916, about sixty-four millions. This 
year, probably a hundred millions. The 
net earnings in 1908 were one hundred and 
twenty-one thousand dollars, and in the 
fiscal year of 1915 and 1916 over seven 
millions. 

There are two men in Akron commonly 
reported to pay income tax on two million 
dollars. Both are scarcely over the border 
line of youth, and are in active control of 
their industries 


Rubber, however, does not represent all 
the money or fame in Akron. The founder 
of a match company lives on the outskirts. 
At fifteen he began working in hws father's 
little match shop in Akron, and, so they 
tell me, peddled matches. Succeeding his 
father as head of the business, he let himself 
loose. 

The huge match plant is located in a 
suburb. The owner has a wonderful farm 
of several thousand acres, where plowing 
is done under vast glass roofs. His barns 
might be mistaken for a royal palace, and 
his herd of six hundred Guernseys is the 
finest yet 

Akron, while resembling in some respects 
the munition manufacturing centers of this 
country, cannot be classed as a war-product 
community. Nevertheless, the average wage 
of workmen in the rubber factories is around 
four dollars and a half for an eight-hour 
day. In 1913 the average was less than 
three dollars and a half for a_ten-hour 
day 

One of the most interesting developments 
of modern industry is the partial abandon- 
ment of the traditional idea that men must 
work for a period of years to learn a trade. 
Big-quantity production has made possible 
specialization, and has brought remarkable 
automatic machinery. The young man who 
comes to Akron from the farm, without any 
knowledge of machinery or rubber making, 
can in a month or two be earning, in some 
lines of work, from six to seven dollars a day. 


one of the greatest successes McClure’s ever had. 


Yet the trade of the “tire builder,” for 
example, is really no trade at all. 

Or take the tire strippers. The work of 
these men is to pull the new tire off its iron 
core. To do this requires only muscle and a 
certain knack, acquired with brief practice, 
yet these men on piece rates earn from five 
dollars and a half to six dollars and a half 
a day. I saw men painting the rims of tires 
as they revolved on a drum. The work was 
simply the repetition of motions, and seemed 
to involve no necessity for training; yet these 
men are earning five dollars a day. 

In the treading room, men make from five 
to six dollars a day. 

Ordinary labor gets forty cents an hour. 
This work, however, requires for the most 
part abnormally strong men. 

The usual probationary wage _ while 
learning a so-called rubber trade is thirty- 
two and a half cents an hour. 

It is to be said for these rubber workers 
that they realize their advantages. Since 
1913 there has been no labor trouble. The 
factories are run on the open-shop principle. 

In handling labor some interesting things 
are being done in these plants. In one big 
factory what is known as the labor turn- 
over was once from fifteen to twenty per 
cent a month. Thus it would be necessary 
to hire during the year twenty-four thou- 
sand persons to maintain an organization of 
ten thousand. Figuring the average cost 
of hiring a new man and breaking him in at 
fifty dollars, this would mean a million and 
two hundred thousand dollars, including the 
waste production involved in teaching these 
men, along with the overhead expense 
and cost of instruction. 

A year or two ago one concern made a 
careful investigation of this situation, and 
instituted an entire change of methods and 
discipline. For one thing, the power of 
discharge was taken away from foremen 
and other petty bosses. It was vested for 
a time in department managers and super- 
intendents, but finally was taken away even 
from them and given absolutely to the Super- 
intendent of Labor. Now nobody in the 
factory can be discharged except through 
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his office. The foremen have only the 
pewer of suspension. ; 

During the nineteen weeks prior to 
November of 1916, one hundred and eighty. 
nine men were discharged under the old 
system, but in the nineteen weeks followin 
this date only eleven workmen in all in 
discharged. 

The new methods are calculated to remoye 
the traditional antagonism workinen feel 
toward their employers, and the results 
have been apparent all through the plant, 

Another plan that has been found off. 
cacious is the suggestion system. In two 
years eighteen hundred suggestions have 
been made. Cash prizes, ranging from two 
dollars and a half to five hundred dollars, 
are given. 

An important move recently made by q 
great company was the stock distribution 
to employees. Out of 12,500 men, 11,000 
are now stockholders. Three million dol- 
lars in stock was sold, on the basis of jength 
of service, for one hundred dollars a share. 
The market price was one hundred and forty- 
five dollars. The agreement provides that 
the company holds the stock for five years, 
after which, if paid for, it passes uncon- 
ditionally into the hands of the employee. 

This company has also set aside a fund 
of a million dollars for betterment of em- 
ployees, including insurance, pensions, and 
the like. The recently erected clubhouse 
represents three hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. 

In almost every phase, the rubber industry 
of Akron is spectacular. In the yards of a 
“reclaiming” plant I saw a mountain range 
of worn-out tires, waiting for the cauldrons. 
Three million old tires are thus treated 
annually in the Rubber City, along with 
immense quantities of scrap rubber; and 
the reclaimed product, used for less im- 
portant rubber articles, is worth five million 
dollars a year. 

This drama of rubber and of people gets 
hold of you at Akron, and stays by you 
long after you leave. Its stupendous set- 
tings cause you to wonder what the next 
act may be. 


It is by the author of ~ The Straight 
Illustrated by C. E. Chambers 








women they are. The blood and scum of 
battle they hate, as must all learn to hate 
For when that hate shall be broad enough, 
then will war be gone from the earth. The, 
shrink from this great, this awful Horror 
that has been sent upon the world 
They would find a way other than throug 
yet greater horror to drive it whence it 
came That there is no way looks 
to them too dreadful to be true Wouk 
to God that they were right, instead of 
wrong! 

‘The second class of pacifist is the com- 
mon, or rough-neck variety. ‘These pacifists 
are going to have peace if they have to kill 
everybody in the United States, including 
themselves, to get it. It is these pseudo 
pacifists that, at a recent meeting, employed 
as bouncers a bunch of yveggs that would 
make the Kaiser's most schrecklich strafers 
look like a Friday-night vestry meeting in 
a church parlor; and that yelped like hyenas 
for the death of the two men who are doing 
their utmost to save these very pacifists 
themselves from their own folly! 

“Of all the strange by-products of this 
ghastly cataclysm that has come upon the 
world, none is more tragically absurd than 
the rough-neck pacifist Ile is a_ thing 
strange and incomprehensible In com- 
parison with a pacifist, the horrendous comics 
of a drunkard’s delirium seem tame and 
commonplace 

“Well meaning he is, for the most part. 
idealistic, 


Puny-brained, Visionary, im- 


practical, impatient rhere is something 
loose in the world that frightens him, that 
he cannot understand; that to his idea is 
wrong. He thinks he'll take a few minutes 
off and fix it. He doesn't stop to think 
that it’s been wrong for several thousands 
of years; that, according to all statistics 
it’s liable to be wrong for several thousand 
years more; and that thereby the cure must 
be long and painful and arduous. So he 


becomes like a man trying to stop a smallpox 
epidemic first by praying and then by lying 
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down in front of it, dragging his women and 
children with him. 

“Finding that this doesn’t succeed, and 
that the women and children are dying, he 
gets up and advises them to beat it while 
their shoes are good 

“Inasmuch as the germs can travel faster, 
he gets a lot of other pacifists together and 
they hire a hall. In this they make speeches 
to the effect that germs are wrong, and have 
no business on earth in the first place, and 
should be discountenanced by all right- 
thinking men and that if you didn’t want 
smallpox you had no business to xO where 
the smallpox was, or stay where it was, in 
the first place (omitting to dictate as to 
your course of action in case the smallpox 
came where you were), and that they didn't 
approve of smallpox as a practice, and the 
more altitudinous the less numerous, and 
two and two make five 

“And when you want to send out for some 
doctors and trained nurses and sanitation 
experts and otherwise prepare to take what- 
ever steps that science and experience and 
common sense tell you are necessary to cope 
with a plague, they get up on their hind 
legs and tell you not to do that; you'll make 
And that you should 
turn the other cheek and receive a few 
pustules on that; and that they refuse to 
get down and wallow in the mud with the 
germs in their smallpox brawls; and that 
killing germs is unchristian: and a_ soft 
answer turneth away wrath (based on the 
probable theory that a soft head may do the 
same); and accuse you of being a pill-maker 
and subsidized by the druggists, and the 
disinfectant manufacturers. 

“Naturally, their activities are greatly 
appreciated by the germs; it gives them 
a golden opportunity to proceed with the 
dance unchecked. And, as the pacifists 
of disease are a direct ally of the germs, so 
are the pacifists of war a direct ally of the 
Germans. 

“And there you have the pacifists. But 


the microbes angry 


you wouldn't mind them so much if only 
they weren't so rough. They're as nasty 
a bunch of scrappers as there are in the 
world. 

“It’s as though you and I were trying to 
defend our home against a wild beast. Uncle 
Henry, inside, is a pacifist. As he sits in his 
mission rocker, gently chewing his cud, he 
looks out the window and sees us in the 
middle of a terrible battle with the devouring 
monster. Does he grab an axe helve and 
come running to our aid? Hardly! He 
grabs the axe helve, all right. But he doesn’t 
come to our aid. He comes up behind us 
and whangs us on the head. 

“*What do you two blood-thirsty brutes 
mean by defending yourselves against this 
amiable monster?” he demands, giving us 
another wallop on the meduila oblongata 
with the helve. ‘Don’t you know that fight- 
ing is against the higher laws of humanity 
and the nobler precepts of mankind?’ he 
says, slamming us another one for luck. 

“Now, to a disinterested and imperial 
observer, it would look as though Uncle 
Ilenry and the monster were bosom friends 
and co-workers. But in this, Uncle Henry 
would be done too great an honor. There 
is this difference between them: The monster, 
at least, knows what he’s doing. 

“Whereby, if, by the grace of heaven, 
we escape from both Uncle Henry and the 
monster, we may live to tell the tale. Other- 
wise we furnish a slight snack for said 
carnivorous curiosity, while our misguided 
avuncular relative comprises the dessert. 
The fact that he’s that surprised it’s painful 
has no bearing on his gustatory finale. 

“There, as I say, you have the rough-neck 
pacifist. 

“But to the real lover of peace, we want 
to talk with all the earnestness, with all the 
kindliness, with all the sympathy, and friend- 
ship, and understanding, that are in us. 

“We want to tell them, we want them to 
believe, that there is a way out of war. It 
is education. When all the countries shall 





be democracies; when practically every 
man and woman in the world shall be able 
to read and write and think for himsclf and 
herself, then war, while perhaps not im- 
possible, will be exceedingly difficult to 
bring about. Nobody but a darned fool 
wants to go to war. Therefore, eliminate 
darned fools, and you eliminate war. But 
while you have monarchies, in which one 
man’s word is law over millions, in which 
one man controls not only the bodies, but 
the minds of millions, then you'll have a 
nation that wants to fight. And when you 
have a nation that wants to fight, other 
nations must accommodate it, or be licked. 
As long as you have one class of people 
standing for monarchy, and another standing 
for democracy, just so long will you have 
war. No world is big enough for these two 


Ideas to get along in peace. There is just 
one way that permanent peace can comic to 
the world, and that is by a world-wide 
abolition of monarchies and ignoran ind 
a world-wide establishment of democr:cies 
and education. France didn’t wan! ‘o g0 
to war; England, equally a demovrry, 
didn’t want to go to war; Canada diint 
want to go to war... But Gernony, 
a monarchy, did... . And there you 


are. 

“It all comes back to the story of -he 
two men and the barking dog. The two men 
are taking a peaceful stroll adown a cowry 
lane when comes yelping after them a \ 
looking canine. The first man start» [0 
run but thé second restrains him. 

“Don't you know,’ he queries, 
barking dogs never bite?’ 

““Why, yes,’ returns the second, 
know it, and J know it. But the quescon 
is, does the dog know it?’ . 

“There’s no sense in the world in « 
standing around and arguing with each ot \«' 
that war is the most terrible, the mo" 
futile, the most asinine, the most hideo's 
anachronism that could befall this earth. 
We don’t have to argue it. We admit it. . - - 
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But the thing is that we've got to make 
Germany and Mexico understand it. 

“Now that, after three years, we have 
some to the realization that no patience, no 
forbearance, no diplomacy, no long-suffer- 
will keep us out of a war that another 
mm wants to force us in, we have come 
eoincidentally to the raising of an army and 
the increase of our navy. And again we come 
hack to you and me sitting on the front 
porch of our mutual residence. 

\Ve'll suppose, for example, that you, 
having a higher sense of duty than I, volun- 
to go out to fight the fire. And you singe 

whiskers and lose your eyebrows and 
vet listers on your hands, and your lungs 
full of smoke and have a_ rotten time 
venevally. And when, at length, you've 
put out the fire and come back home, you 
find {ve run off with your wife, and you've 
lost your job because you didn’t show up 
at the foundry, and your children are starving 
| you've got to show for it is the site of 
ecent eyebrows and a large doctor's bill. 


ing 
nati 


tee! 
vo 


and 


you 

‘\What do you do when the next fire 
comes’ Do you rush valiantly forth to put 
it out? Yes, youl... 

“No man of any solidity of reason wants 
to vo forth and make himself a burnt offering 


for « lot of fat incompetents who are too 
selfish. too cowardly or too supine to do 
their part toward the mutual protection of 
their mutual possessions. It isn’t fair to 
ask him to. And if he does, it’s only because 
he stands on a higher plane of honor, of 
spirituality and of service. And then it 
becomes doubly and triply unfair; like 
making your grandmother carry up the 
coal. Grandma may be willing to do it. 
Bul | hate to think of the proper name to 
call vou for asking her to. 

“Then again, does the volunteer system 
prove effective and efficacious? 

“If you will-take a casual squint back 
over American history, you will find that 
it never has,and never could. In the first 
place, it defeats itself right at the jump. 
No budding hero is imbued with any great 
desire to lead a forlorn hope across the battle- 
ments when he has in his mind's eye a da- 
guerreotype of Cousin Willis, two years 
vounger and twenty pounds heavier, standing 
peacefully at the cross roads watching the 
7:11 take on water, or Nephew Eustace, 
who can handle a side of beef single-handed, 
playing Kelly pool in the back room of the 
Blue Front Saloon. 

“Said budding hero may enlist with the 
proper fervor. But, after carrying a sixty- 
pound knapsack eighty-four miles through 
eleven inches of mud, and then sleeping in 
i swamp four feet deep, his visions of martial 
glory are somewhat obscured by memories 
of a Loved One at home, seated all comfort- 
ible on the bottom of a hay-rick with his 
right arm around the waist of said budding 
liero’s fiancee; at which said budding hero’s 
main desire is to get back home as quick 
le can and either stay there, or drag the 
Loved One off to war with him. The Girl 
| Left Behind me never looks so far behind 
s when you know some corn-fed yearling 
has n left behind with her to take her 


oul on straw rides. He is prone to approach 
the enemy absent-mindedly and in a mood 
detached, and with a pulsing desire to get 
hon s soon as possible. For this you 


can blame him. It’s because he’s a 
hun being; that’s all. He knows His 


Con Needs Him; but he wonders, such 
‘wine the case, why his country doesn’t 
nee s well Cousin Willis and Nephew 
lis , Also, he is perfectly willing to 


s country in her need; but he hates 
ide a goat. To our hero, war means 
» his home and his friends and taking 
his in his hands and enduring physical 
iscooforts that would make a mule quit. 
lo isin Willis and Nephew Eustace, 
Wat ins only that good Old George has 
gor vay in a brindle uniform that bags 
' neck and heaven knows when he'll 
M ke... Our budding hero can't 
we oy fairness in such an arrangement. 
\nd o's right. There isn’t any. It's like 
SKI ne man to eat the dinner and another 
the dishes. 
-!orthermore, anyone advocating the 
r system wants to stop a whole lot 


‘td! member this, and remember it hard, 
“% it's the most important thing in 
te w bole matter: 


Wicre do your volunteers come from? 
| the answer is that they.come from 
est youth, the splendid manhood, 
st, most patriotic, most honorable, 


the 


the 


ost splendid type of our national life. 
« phrase trite but true, they are the 
\er of the country. 

hereby it’s these fine souls, the best 


lo us 


flower 


blood of the land, the best brains of the 
land, thac go to war first, and are killed first, 
while all the loafers and sots and fools and 
traitors and- slackers and cowards and 
grafters and crooks and undesirable aliens 
stay at home and wallow in the safety thus 
gained by the sacrifice of the best of the 
country’s manhood and the noblest of the 
nation’s spirit. 

“The volunteer system provides that we 
shall sacrifice our best, and save our worst. 
It’s the sublimation of national folly and the 
apotheosis of national idiocy. It makes a 
country like the bewildered gentleman who, 
when his house caught fire, threw his bed- 
ridden grandmother out of the window and 
carefully carried the mattress downstairs. . . 

“Did you look over the English and 
French illustrated magazines during the 
early months of the war? ... Double 
page after double page of portraits of fine, 
clean, big-souled, great-hearted boys, the 
best of Europe’s best, who had laid down 
their lives on the fair fields of Flanders that 
flat-headed, wobbly-jawed —incompetents 
might enjoy their ’arf-and-'arf, or their 
absinthe, or pick pockets, or beat their 
wives, in safety at home. . . . 

“It used to make me sick to think, to 
realize, that such things could be. . . . 

“And it puzzles one; it amazes one; it 
makes one’s mind grope in darkness for an 
answer that is not there. A woman, writing 
to me, has called my attention to the fact 
that there are some ten or eleven millions 
of men German-born, or of German descent, 
in our country, most of whom are property 
owners. Must the best of our boys, and 
the finest of our young manhood, be sent 
into battle to defend the property and the 
families of such as these, while they stay 
at home, to enjoy that freedom and that 
liberty and that comfort bought at such a 
priceless cost? 

“Truly no American man should be asked 
to volunteer to defend such as these. It 
should be for them, too, to bear their share 
of the burden of this war, or give up the 
privileges it shall bring. If they would 
enjoy the benefits of this war, it should be 
for them to assume their share of the obliga- 
tions. 

“Wrong is the volunteer system, wrong 
and terrible and frightfully unjust; and the 
more because it only picks the willing 
victims. ... It means the murder of 
our heroes, and the salvation of our cowards. 
It means the thoughtless tossing away of 
our national assets, and the careful preserva- 
tion of our national liabilities. It is foolish; 
it is uneconomic; it is criminal. And _ it’s 
worse than a crime; it’s a blunder. 

“Selective conscription, while absolutely 
necessary, perhaps, for the raising of an 
immediate army and of vast temporary 
import, offers some of the same difficulties 
as the volunteer system. Even though we 
draw lots for it, it doesn’t make me quite 
satisfied that you have won the dinner while 
all I get out of it is the privilege of manicuring 
the dishes. 

“But if all can eat together, and then all 
get up and wash the. dishes, everybody is 
satisfied and nobody has any kick coming. 

“Hence it is that any system that in any 
way discriminates against an individual 
tends to defeat itself at the outset by offering 
a legitimate chance for discontent and a 
divided motive for service. 

“Considering the matter adversely,” 
my friend went on, “what real objections 
have ever been raised in this country to 
Universal Military Training and Service? 
Two, and only two. Are they legitimate 
objections? .. . . Wait. 

“The first objection is that it is un- 
democratic! Undemocratic! ... . 
Good Lord, if each man taking his common 
part in the common cause of a common 
country is undemocratic, then is all dem- 
ocracy undemocratic! Then is it undem- 
ocratic to vote. Then is it undemocratic to 
enjoy equally freedom, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. Why should you 
enjoy liberty and freedom when I must risk 
my life that you should so enjoy? Why 
is it your right to’ chase around pursuing 
happiness when I am fighting your battle 
in muddy, blood-soaked trenches—? ... . 
Undemocratic! Then in God’s name let's 
go back to the days of true democracy when 
I was an Uncle Tom and you a Simon 
Legree with a blacksnake whip! 

“The second objection is that it makes 
a nation militaristic. 

“If it’s militaristic to take a lot of pimply- 
faced, loose-jointed boys out of pool- 
parlors and saloons and make straight, up- 
standing men out of them, then let's be 
militaristic. But as a matter of fact, to 








AINT is to wood what armor-plate is to a 
battleship. Paint resists weather and decay 
just as armor resists shot and shell. 


Good paint is made from a combination of 


metals, just as good armor-plate is. Steel alone 
will not make good armor. You must add 
nickel. A combination of lead and zinc makes 
the best paint. 








in paint 


makes paint stronger, tougher, more elastic, and 
more durable. Zinc and lead combined sink 
into the wood deeper than lead alone. Zinc 
produces a paint film ‘that will not crack, 
crumble, peel or blister. Zinc improves the 
appearance of paint and gives it a finer, smooth- 
er finish. Zinc, in a word, makes paint last 
longer and look better while it lasts. 


This is the way to make sure of getting 
enough Zinc in your paint:— 


If you are going to use a prepared paint, 
send for our list of reliable Manufacturers of 


Good Zinc Paints. 


If you want your painter to mix his own 
paints, send for our list of reliable Manu- 
facturers of Good Zinc-in-Oil. 


If you want to know the best zinc mixture for any ordinary 
painting job, send for our indexed booklet, Zine-in-Paint. 
It is full of helpful information that will interest any prop- 


erty owner. All are yours for the asking. 
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make a nation militaristic is the very last 
thing Universal Service does 

“Where all men are free and equal, able 
to take care of themselves in times of peace 
as well as of war, it becomes merely a re- 
finement of democracy; it means only a 
democracy of a higher type. In the pro- 
fessional soldier lies the danger of militarism; 
for then you have two classes of men; one 
making a business of ‘war, and one making 
a business of peace. Whereby, as all men 
naturally desire to attain eminence in their 
respective callings, you have one half your 
citizenry developing along military lines; 
the other half along civil And in the end, 
you find that you have evolved within your 
country on the one hand the monarchy of 
militarism, on the other the republic of 
civilism. The militaristic lobby that the 
National Guard maintained at Washington 
during the passage of the Hay Bill worked 
with all the spirit and all the efficiency of a 


Teutonic machine. It was this country’s 
red flag of militarism . a red flag 


that Universal Training and only Universal 
Training could be potent to lower. 

“There are the two objections? Can you 
find within them anything of logic, of rea- 
son, or of sense? Universal Military 
Training and Service mean only that the 
men of the nation stand side by side, each 
willing, each equipped, each ready to do his 
part in time of peace, as well as in time 
of war, each qualified mentally, physically 
and spiritually to enjoy the blessings and 
the freedom and the liberty of his coun- 
try in time of peace, each equipped and 
trained to defend those blessings of free- 
dom and liberty in time of war . That 
is what it means. Just that, and nothing 
more 

““And for its benefits? It makes first for 
health. Boys of nineteen malleable for good 
or for evil, are taught the benefits of system- 
atic living; of exercise; of the care of their 
bodies; of the ‘early to bed and early to rise’ 
Franklin They are taught 
cohesion; communism; the value of concerted 
efforts. They are taught that they have 
duties to perform as well as privileges to 


prec epts ol 


enjoy; and that no man has a right to the 
enjoyment of his privileges until he has 
made them safe by performing his duties 

And they see the flag floating above them: 
the flag of red, of white, and of blue 

They are taught that that flag means some- 
thing . They learn that it doesn't 
Hy there by accident, or merely 
gets up early and hauls 


because 
some old party 
on a Tope : 

“We have in this country 
imount of undigested immigration; of men 
who came to this country merely to enjoy 
the opportunity that it offered them to make 
money. No sense have they of their duties 
‘Their idea is merely to get as rich as possible 
is fast as possible by taking advantage of 
conditions made possible for them by the 
lovalty and faith and devotion of the Boys 
of ‘76 ind of ‘61, of whom these new- 


a tremendous 


{ reader writes: “I hope you are going to give us another story by the author of ‘The Straight 
A great novel of youth and love, called “Wild Apples.” 


we are 


and next month it begins. 


comers never even heard. . To take 
these immigrants; to take their growing 
sons; to put them in line beside our sons, 
your sons and mine; to make them feel that 
they belong to something; that the country 
is their country, to love, to live for, to fight 
for, to die for; that the flag of red, of white, 
of blue, is their flag! . If this were all 
that Universal Military Training could ac- 
complish, then ought we to get down on our 
knees and pray to God. 

“But more than that it does. Taking 
boys of nineteen at an age when they are 
unproductive, unaffiliated, free, and educat- 
ing them, training them, making men of 
them by a limited period of instruction and 
drill, it will give us an ever-growing strength 
of 500,000 soldiers a year. In fiye years, 
2,500,000; in ten years, 5,000,000... . In 
fifteen years, 7,500,000. Think you 
that any nation on God's green footstool 
would then attack these United States of 
(America? Strength is the safety 
that God has given man to protect himself, 
whether against the disease that is of war, 
or the disease that is of germs. As a strong 
body throws off the germs of disease, so a 
strong nation, really loving peace, throws 
off the germs of war. Had England 
and France been strong and ready, there 
would Rave been no war with Germany. 
Germany thought them weak; so she at- 
tacked. ... And so they .were. But 
within them lay hidden strength that 
Germany did not see. Hence they battle 
with the horrid disease that has seized 
them. 

“It is for us to take a good national pill, 
to brush our national teeth, to take a na- 
tional bath, to go on a national diet, and 
take a ride on the national water-wagon, and 
then go out and get some good national 
exercise and get some of the national fat 
off our national bones and out of our national 
heads. ... 

“A fat old democratic cripple all covered 
up with diamonds is a golden opportunity 
for any monarchial footpad. ... But if 
said Democrat shows up straight, strong, 
alert, ready, our footpad will take a squint 
at him and then slide up an alley. ... As 
every sensible man hates war, so is it that 
no coward wants to stir up a lad that can 
lick him 

“And while educating our sons to be 
strong, and clean and fine, it is for their 
fathers and mothers to remember certain 
things. 

“It has been a rather prevalent impression 
in this country for the past double handful 
of years that the United States uniform is 
a sort of suit of cheap overalls; and that 
a man wearing said uniform occupies about 
the same status, only not quite so good, 
as a street-cleaner. A lot of cheap theatre 
managers who are rich only by the grace 
of God and that uniform, take pleasure in 
barring it from their theatres. A lot of 
fat-witted folks, females and hemales, who 
ought to know better but don’t, look at it 


on the street with a sort of toplofty attitude 
as though it were a form of disgrace. 

It’s for these same superficial persons to 
stop long enough to think (if they have 
anything to think with; if not, let "em ask 
some good friend for the loan of a brain 
for a few minutes) that if it weren't for that 
same uniform and the men who wear it, 
the females in question would probably now 
be more or less decorating the well-stocked 
harem of some bewhiskered potentate who 
never heard of woman suffrage and would 
bastinado any well-meaning but ill-advised 
lady that brought it to his attention; and 
for these same hemales to recall that it is 
the uniform that has allowed them to walk 
the streets and earn their seventeen dollars 
a week, and attend ball games, and play 
pinochle, and stay out nights, and have two 
weeks off at the seashore or the mountains 
in the summer; and that if it weren't for 
that uniform and what it’s done for them, 
they'd be in a less enviable position even 
than the aforementioned ladies; for a harem 
at least possesses advantages that a stockade, 
or a galley, or a condition of slavery, or a 
Numidian lion, does not. 

“It is also for these amiable old parties 
to realize that the discipline they question, 
the crisp, terse orders we hear given are 
not accompanied by intentional brusqueness. 
They teach alertness, quickness of thought 
and of perception, positiveness, decision and 
innumerable other wonderful qualities that 
every boy should be taught. Amiable 
Amos Pinchot, who is by way of being, 
if not a rough-neck pacifist, at least of the 
Sand Paper Branch, wastes perfectly good 
money buying large spaces in newspapers 
to try to convince us that by making boys 
respond to orders automatically we make 
of them machines. Amiable Amos _ ap- 
parently never considers that, as Augustus 
Thomas points out, anything that is well 
done is done automatically. The only good 
chauffeurs are automatic chauffeurs. The 
only good aviators are those that auto- 
matically aviate. The only good thinkers 
are the automatic thinkers. The only good 
writers are the automatic ones. Undoubtedly 
Amos, while writing advertisements against 
automatic action, is acting automatically. 
But pursue the idea further. 

“Can you see this pacifist, in the midst 
of a pending German or schrecklich invasion, 
suddenly raised to the commanding rank of 
corporal because all the other grown men 
have been killed, drilling a group of young 
men that have not been trained according 
to the way he believes they should — or 
shouldn't — or whatever it is? 

“No crisp, ‘Right face!” for Amos! But, 
‘Please, right face?’.... No ‘Right 
shoulder arms!’ for Mr. Pinchot. But, ‘If 
the young gentlemen before me will be so 
very kind, I would be tremendously pleased 
if, at their leisure, they would consider the 
matter of whether or not they would like 
to place in immediate juxtaposition to their 
right shoulders those prehistoric weapons 
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that I see decorating so shamefully their 
obliging persons.’ 

“Can you see how far the drilling of 
recruits would get under the Amos, or Pip. 
chot, method? The Germans would be 
in Terre Haute before a single soldier had 
learned which end of a gun to put the 
cartridge in! 

““No, my son. We have been too rich too 
long. Some of us have been too rich jn 
money, some too rich in peace and protec. 
tion. Because of this too-much-richness, we 
have grown lazy and lax and loose: Jazy 
in mind, lax in thought, loose in understand. 
ing. That is why we have permitted our 
country to become a_ playground for 
politicians. That is why we have advanced 
thoughts that wouldn't work, and_ ideas 
that wouldn’t hold water. 

“And it is not only for protection; it js 
for the benefit and correction of all these 
weaknesses that we want universal military 
training. ‘To those who will advance the 
argument that we don’t need it at all because 
the war won't last long; or because after 
this war there will be perpetual peace, the 
answer is that no matter if the war is over 
now; no matter how soon comes perpetual 
peace, nevertheless will universal military 
training be a good thing; first for the great 
benefit that it does for the health of the 
youth of the nation. Men go to gymnasia 
and pay much money for physical training 
not half so good; schools and colleges culti- 
vate such training; some insist on it. 

“And, as it benefits and strengthens the 
body, so does it stiffen and stimulate the 
mind. It makes for the abolition of drunken- 
ness. People who lead normal lives care little 
for alcohol. And universal training is 
absolute normality. It makes for patriotism, 
which is the love of your fellowmen and your 
service for your fellowmen. It makes for 
loyalty; which can be learned alone through 
intimate association of those to whom you 
would be loyal. It shows the value of 
cohesion, and concerted endeavor by proving 
constantly its effectuality. It brings out 
all qualities in a man that are good; and 
smothers all that are evil; ail men admire 
that which is fine in a man, and deplore 
that which is base; hence are a man’s good 
traits cultivated, his bad repressed. All 
these benefits it gives a man. And if in 
any way it injure him, it has not yet been 
convincingly put forth. 

“So much for so much. For the rest: 
three months ago we looked at a country 
that had but a small regular army to defend 
it, a loosely-organized, hydra-headed na- 
tional guard, and that’s about all. 

“In three months we have found federal- 
ized control of all forces, and conscrip- 
tion. 

“So far we have gone. Why, then, may 
we not hope to go all the way? If a thing is 
worth doing at all, it’s worth doing well, 
isn’t it?” 

So my friend asked me. And so I ask you: 

“Isn't it?” 


Road.’” -Yes, 
Watch for it 








obliged to werk, they work to live; and some 
work because everyone else works, they would 
feel themselves discredited if they refused to 
work, work is the fashion in America. 

But 

American boys and girls can be given better 
reasons than these for working 

The first reason is that, however disagree- 
able work may be, life without work is even 
more disagreeable. All who have tried it 
no matter how rich they are) agree that en- 
forced idleness ranks among the most cruel 
of tortures. Men easily die of it, as doctors 
know who every day order broken-down 
neurasthenics in their middle fifties back into 
the business or professional harness they have 
foolishly retired from; it is this retirement 
from work that is in a fair way to retire 
them into the grave! 

“What is there to do except work?” said 
the most successful of American novelists 
to me. His accumulated royalties place 
him far beyond the need of ever putting pen 
to pauper again, vet he toils ceaselessly at his 
writing two books a year What else is 
there to do? 


Another reason for working lies in the re- 
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markable fact that while a little work (say 
necessity’s minimum) is extremely distaste- 
ful, and a moderate amount of work is moder- 
ately distasteful, yet a large amount of work 
becomes a pleasure, a joy. 

Why is it that a large amount of work 
gives joy? 

Because a large amount of work gives 
efficiency in the worker, superiority in the 
worker, and that means fine results, advance- 
ment, praise, financial recognition, broaden- 
ing opportunity; in short, achievement, 
which is the most joy-bringing quality in 
man, the most God-like quality in man, just 
as love is the most God-like quality in 
woman. 

For our boys and girls in school, for our 
young men and young women in every field 
of endeavor, for all of us without exception, 
whatever our circumstances, this rule holds 
good that the person who does more work and 
better work than his job requires, who al- 
ways delivers the goods as per agreement 
and a little more is bound to be a joyful and 
successful worker. 

The start in life may be humble, the early 
advancement slow, but nothing can change 





the ultimate result; the law of human 
achievement and human compensation holds 
like the planets in their courses. A young 
man may be a waiter in a restaurant, a young 
woman may be a stenographer, and, if they 
do their exact minimum duty, at the end of 
ten years he will still be a waiter (grumbling 
at his lot) and she will still be a stenographer, 
soured and disappointed; but if they have 
the genius of work, if they insist on doing the 
maximum, not the minimum, and wish they 
could do more, then the sun of success will 
surely shine upon them and cheerfulness will 
be their portion. He will probably own the 
restaurant or a chain of restaurants, while 
she will be in businéss for herself, perhaps in 
the desirable business of managing a husband, 
some successful man who has seen and appre- 
ciated her efficiency. 

If there is not joy in work what is it that 
brings John Wanamaker at seventy-five to 
his great store in New York or Philadelphia 
morning after morning at the hour when his 
least important floor-walkers are arriving? 
Why does he not lie in bed until ten o'clock? 
He can afford to. His great income would 
roll in just the same if he never went near his 





. 

stores. It is certain that if his floor-wa!kers 
had the chance, many of them would ‘ie in 
bed until noon; they are the ones whe will 
still be floor-walkers when some seven-dollar- 
a-week parcel boy with the spirit «of grea 
work in him has shot past them and become 
general manager. 

Why, for all these years, has Thomas ‘ 
Edison, with his great fortune and incow- 
parable achievements, worked ceaselessly, 
fourteen, sixteen, eighteen hours a sy’ 
Nobody asks him to, nobody forces him to, 
and surely he has had fame enough {lise 
twenty years for any mortal appetite, und 
money enough. Why, then, has he gone 0! 
working harder than any of the thousands 
that he employs? Why? 

The answer is, and our boys and 
must be made to believe it, that it 1s 
material success (money, fame or power 
that brings joy to the great worker, but the 
doing of the work, the exercising of gre! 
organizing ability, great money-making 
ability, great creative ability. These, for 
men, are the supreme delights of existenc 
regardless of results; therefore, men cling 
to them to the last. And these abilities 
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may be developed to a surprising extent, 
even in persons of moderate endowment, 
even in persons who are naturally lazy (we 
are all naturally lazy) by concentration of 
effort and power of will; in short, by work. 
All who have achieved conspicuous success, 
great business men, railroad men, professional 
men, bankers, politicians, scientists, manu- 
facturers (ask Charles M. Schwab) bear 
witness that the more we work the more we 
are able to work and desire to work and the 
happier we are in working. Always assum- 
ing that our work, intelligently guided, is of 
such a nature that ultimate results are 
possible, If not, we change the work. 

“Some of the greatest contributions to 
science,” writes a distinguished physiologist, 
“have been made by lazy men who have seen 
a thing that the world needed, a thing they 
knew they could do, and have felt the cre- 
ative urge and conscience drive so irresistibly 
that they have conquered their laziness and 
done this thing and, incidentally, have made 
themselves famous.” 


ERE is a story about work and ambition 

that carries its own moral. I was speak- 
ing of these things recently to a successful 
woman manager in a large New York pub- 
lishing house that employs dozens of girls 
about eighteen or twenty. 

“It is pathetic how little these girls know 
or want to know,” she said. “They are 
grammar school and business school gradu- 
ates and are supposed to have at least the 
basis of an education, but they cannot even 
spell correctly. They seem to live in a kind 
of silly apathy with no ideas beyond the joy- 
of-youth spirit as manifested in cheap finery 
and the movies. 

“TI asked one of them, a bright looking, 
pretty girl of nineteen, if she ever read books 
She said no, she didn’t care for reading. 

“*Have you ever read Dickens?’ 

“*No, ma’am.” 

“*Ever heard of him?’ 

“She thought she had heard of him but 
was not sure. 

“T questioned her in history and geography, 
which, of course, she had studied at school, 
but she had forgotten all that she had ever 
known. 

*“*Do you know anything about the Duke 
of Wellington?’ 

“*No. ma’am.” 

“*Ever hear of Catherine the Great?’ 

“*No, ma’am.’ 

“*Did vou ever hear of George Washing- 
ton?’ 

**Oh, certainly!’ 

“*Do you know who used to own Louisi- 
ana?’ 

“*No, ma’am.” 

“* Would you like to read a fine book called 
“The Scottish Chiefs” if I lend it to you?’ 

“This aroused no interest in the girl. She 
said she might read the book if it was exciting. 

“*Don't you want to advance?’ I asked 
impatiently. ‘Don’t you want to be some- 
thing better than a card-index girl at nine 
dollars a week?’ 

“*Oh,” she said with a careless yawn, ‘I 
guess I couldn’t ever be an editor.””’ 

Now, whose fault is this? Why are these 
girls (there are thousands like them) so in- 
different to opportunity, so lacking in ambi- 
tion? Is it the fault of their parents? Of 
their teachers? Of their employers? Of their 
spiritual advisers? Is it the fault of the 
state? Of the nation? It must be somebody's 
fault. These girls are meant to be mothers 
and wives, creators of future citizens. 

What kind of mothers will they be? 

What kind of citizens will they create? 


HILE work is a great life-necessity, our 

boys and girls must be taught that there 
are other necessities. There must be play. 
There must be care of the body. There must 
be love. 

Love! Greatest of all words! Love which 
goes with faith, with kindness, with eternal 
mysteries of the human soul. What shall we 
teach our children about these mysteries? 
What shall we tell them to believe? 

Here is a dilemma. Are they to believe 
what we believed as children, or what we be- 
lieve today? Ours is a generation of shifting 
religious standards, of many inconsistencies 
and hypocrisies, and this puts a burden of 
perplexity upon the young and makes their 
decisions harder. 

Take this fact, for instance, that many 
respectable American women smoke a cigar- 
ette or two after luncheon or dinner. I am 


not objecting to this; I am only pointing 
out that thousands of clear-eyed sons and 
daughters know that mother smokes, have 
known it from babyhood, yet they are as- 
sured by physiology teachers that nicotine 
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is a racial poison. What do these young 
Americans really think about this? Can any. 
one maintain that the smoking problem will 
be as simple for them as it was for us, whos, 
mothers never smoked? 


Or take the alcohol question Why 


. should American children be serious abou} 


this when they know that the best people 
women and men, drink cocktails, hizhballs 
wines, liqueurs at their dinners and other 
festivities, often much more than is good for 
them? I happen to know that one of the 
subjects seriously discussed at a recent meect- 
ing of the Parents’ League in New York 
City (a most admirable organization) was 
whether children should be allowed to drip) 
champagne at dinner parties! 

I know of a father who felt so keenly this 
inconsistency between the practice and pre- 
cept of modern parents that he entirely 
“swore off" smoking and drinking 
his sons might be favorably influenced }y 
hisexample. A friend, however, pointed out 
the probable futility of this course. 

“You are forty-five years old and you give 
up certain bad habits,” he said, “for the sak 
of your sons, but your sons know that you 
indulged these habits for years. Suppose 
they suggest that they too will swear off 
when they are forty-five, after they have had 
their fling, as you did?” 

And what shall we say to our children 
about the church-going question? About 
the prayer question? Are these things im- 
portant? Or are they not important’ If 


< 


so that 


they are important why does father lic in bed 
on Sunday mornings and read the papers? 
Why are there no family prayers in th: 


home? Is religion only a perfunctory thing, 
a fashionable thing, a one-day-in-seven thing? 
Or is it a vital, every-day thing? Our boys and 
girls want to know. What shall we tell them? 

What shall we tell them about confirma- 
tion? We remember the old idea where girls 
and boys, after weeks of spiritual preparation, 
knelt devoutly at the chancel rail, feeling 
themselves indeed at the threshold of th 
holy of holies, consecrated to lives of high 
endeavor. Contrast that with the new idea 
where our children, in the rush of city lif 
regard confirmation as one more thing on th 
engagement list, an incident between a dan 
ing class and a week-end party. 

“Can you go with us to see ‘Peter Pan 
next Thursday?” telephones sixteen-year- 
old Sylvia. 

“Td love to; thank you so much,” re 
plies Ruth sweetly. “Wait! [I’m so sor 
I have to be confirmed on Thursday.” 

I am not saying that this is anyones 
fault. It is the result of changed conditio 
It grows out of the complexity of modern 
iife. The mother herself, in her breathless 
round, may have forgotten about her child's 
confirmation — she has so much on her mind 
clubs, luncheons, bridge parties, chariti 
she can hardly find time to be operated « 
for appendicitis! 


mm 


HAT, then, shall we tell our chilr 
believe? What religion shall 
them? We must give them the religion (hi 

we have ourselves, the religion that we | 
ourselves. It is idle to think we can mk 
them accept any other religion. Chili 
are exceedingly discerning; and if the) 
father, whom they admire, getting along \ 
some makeshift religion or no religion (« 
Sunday golf) they will listen, unconv: 
to mother’s Sunday School exhorta! 
They will say their prayers in a perfun 
way. They will wonder why fathers 
ligion isn’t good enough for them 
prayers does father say? 

It may be that father says muc 
prayers than he himself realizes; if his 
dren admire him there must be son 
in him to admire, for children know. 
haps he is a great worker, and work 1 
ship. Perhaps he is kind, and kind: 
worship. Perhaps he reverences wh 
power set the suns and nebula whirling ! 
vastness of space, and reverence is wors 

Let father justify himself before his « 
dren. Let him speak out bravely wh 
does believe. If he finds no creed 
made, let him formulate one. And let 
not be ashamed if his creed contains ! 
comprehensible dogmas, it may be a 
better for that. 

I believe in work and the joy of worl. 
believe in service and the joy of service. 
lieve in the care of the body, abstemious 
exercise, for without health I can do not 
I believe in the power of will and its grow! 
training, in the power of self-control an’ \' 
growth by training, in the power of love ant 
growth by training; not love for personal s 
tion, but love for humanity that must abo 
poverty and war. I believe in universal educ 
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Hon and equal opportunity—for men and wo- 
nen alike. I believe in the Christ spirit, I 
how before the Supreme Creator and draw 
vrength and comfort from the ocean of soul- 
that surrounds us. 
| say confidently to hustling, efficiency- 
worshiping American fathers that if they will 
thus formulate their half-forgotten religious 
‘deas and try to live by them, they will be 
istonished at the benefits resulting not only 
for their sons and daughters (through force 
of example) but for themselves, through a 
revitalizing of their spiritual natures. In 
helping the next generation they will help 
hemselves. They will re-discover eternal 
always known to women — that 
there is. practical, every-day efficiency. in 
religion, practical every-day value in prayer, 
eal worthwhileness in entering a spiritual 
temple (no matter the sect) and in listening 
» universal soul-language of chanting 
and throbbing organ. They will find 
here courage, comfort, humility, resignation, 
their fathers did before them and as their 
n will after them. 


truths, 


childre 


not spoiled, whose health was not destroyed? 
And, if so, why?” 

It is evident the average father and mother 
are not qualified to answer such questions to 
the satisfaction of intelligent and inquiring 
sons and daughters, the subject is too diffi- 
cult, too technical; parents who try to pre- 
sent it in all its complications may easily make 
mistakes, in rare instances they may do harm. 

“IT remember one case,” said a conscien- 
tious teacher to me, “in which I did more 
harm than good when I tried to enlighten a 
boy about sex matters. I thought the time 
had come to speak frankly to him, but I was 
mistaken. I was about a year and a half 
too soon and I only succeeded in stimulating 
the boy’s curiosity. It took me a year to 
overcome the result of my mistake.” 

What we really need are experts in the 
sex instruction of our children. Why is this 
not as much a matter for expert handling as 
the care of our children’s eyes and teeth are 
for expert handling? I hope the time will 
come when schools and colleges will maintain 
specialists in sex education (the most im- 
portant form of knowledge), men and women 
of wisdom and kindliness, who will efficiently 
replace the parents and whose time will be 


it coarsens moral fiber, it weakens self-con- 
trol, it leads to other sex irregularities. 

Such reasoning will be found convincing 
when it is illuminated by examples out of 
life and when it is free from exaggerations 
and hypocrisy and half-truths. Especially 


with our daughters we will have plain sailing | 


here, for we can prove to them by a hundred 
cogent reasons, spiritual reasons, practical 
reasons, that the only thing for young women 
to do with sex temptation is to resist it. 

But what about young men? What about 
our sons? What shall we say to them? Must 
they also resist temptation? Must they keep 
themselves as pure as they will expect their 
wives to be pure? What shall we say about 
this? Shall we evade the question? Shall we 
answer it sincerely? What are we to say? 

This brings us to the most fiercely de- 
bated, the most difficult, the most far- 
reaching problem of modern life 
there be a single standard of human virtue for 
both sexes, or shall there be one standard for 
women and another standard for men? 

I shall be glad to receive opinions on this 
double-standard question from wives, moth- 
ers, teachers, clergymen, doctors and others 
interested and, without mentioning names, 

I will refer later to such com- 





It is also important that children receive 
<x instruction at an early age. Many 
oarents would be surprised ‘to 
know how early this instruction 


munications. For the moment 





is needed, although, if they would 
earch into their own childhood 
they might be less surprised. In 
my own case | was a_ serious- 
minded lad, conscientious in my 
studies, earnest about religious 
matters, but there was no acces- 
sible corner in the world of sex 
mysteries that I had not tried to 
explore (with the help of my 
father’s library and the town 
brary) before I was twelve years 
id. It is astonishing how much 
sex information a persevering boy 
or girl can dig out of two books 
that are found in every home, the 
dictionary and the family Bible! 

\s | look back upon a young- 
manhood spent among journal- 





nouncing Missouri thus: Mis-Soura 


zoury. 


northeastern part of the country. 


OTHING is more likely to exasperate Champ Clark, 
Speaker of the House, than to hear somebody pro- 
instead of Miz- 


One day he heard a member from Boston saying 
Missouri with the sibilant sound 
“That's the dictionary pronunciation,” insisted the our 
Bostonian. 
“ Yes,” said Champ, “ and the trouble is that most of 
the dictionaries and other books are published in the 


souri and try that dictionary pronunciation, and run 
for office, and see what happens to you.” 


and corrected him. 


You go out to Mis- 


I will only say that if we really 
believe in sex honesty as against 
hypocrisy, if we really believe in 
a single standard of virtue, one 
and the same for men and women, 
it is our duty to see that these 
things are taught to American 
boys and American young men 
in our homes, in our schools, in 
churches. At present the 
youth of America are not taught 
these things nor anything re- 
sembling them. Every school- 
boy knows vaguely, every college 
lad knows clearly, that society 
allows him a sex latitude that it 
would never grant to his sister. 
And when he comes to manhood 
he is naturally ready to profit by 














that sex latitude. He has never 





sti excitements in Paris, London 
ind New York IT can truthfully 
say that never, in the wildest bohemian 
haunts of the Tenderloin, of Montmartre or 
f Leicester Square, did I hear stories of 
such unqualified vileness as were told night 
ter night by the public-school youngsters 
of a certain blue-hilled town in Northern 
New Jersey on the steps of my father’s ivy- 
red church! And every man I talk to 
calls similar memories! 
may, then, dismiss the fear that, in 
presenting sex matters to our twelve-year- 
old sons and daughters, we shall turn their 
thoughts in a new direction or awaken an 
ulerest that would otherwise have remained 
If there is any one interest that is 
certainly not dormant in normal children of 
sheltered life or not) it is the sex 


lormant 


‘Lam certain,” said a woman of my ac- 
nee, “that my daughter of thirteen 
snows much more about sex matters than 


inks I know that she knows. And 
ell, [have talked to her a little about 
ings, but I never say all that I think 


Lough! to say. I plan out in advance just 
it 1 will tell her, and when the time comes 
! carnot do it.” 
M parents chide themselves with a 


sim ieglect, having been told they must 

their children in sexology and finding 

es unequal to the task. 

lhere are many reasons for this reserve be- 
{ween parents and children. In the first place, 
‘here |. a natural embarrassment and a feel- 
ug. cortainly on the father’s part, that his boy- 
hood memories scarcely justify him in preach- 
ng is son too stern a gospel of youthful 
What if the boy should begin 
ass certain pertinent questions? 

limasine this conversation: 

“| suppose these same dangers and 
that you warn me against 
‘Xisted when you were a boy?” 

P\rter Gill at ease) “ Well, yes, that is to 


exen riness. 
fmplations 


> ‘ What I want to know is what hap- 
pened to beys and young men of your ac- 
tinlince who more or less yielded to these 
Did they go to pieces? Were 
thet es spoiled? Was their health de- 
In Are there some whose lives were 


“Wipli tions, 


occupied with lectures on these subjects ac- 
companied by sex investigations, sex warn- 
ings and encouragements, both individual 
and collective. 

That time may come, but it has not come 
yet, there are no sex specialists at present in 
our educational institutions, and the youth of 
America are taught everything in the heavens 
above and in the earth beneath with the single 
exception of this most essential thing of all, 
the great secret of life. Their minds are 
stored with learning, spread with general 
culture, but they are left in ignorance touch- 
ing the mysteries of their sex natures and 
the right way to deal with their sex impulses 
and sex curiosities. The result of this in- 
excusable neglect is seen in alarming high 
school conditions reported in various cities 
where it has been found necessary to segre- 
gate the boys from the girls. 

I shall amplify this in a subsequent article, 
my present point being that, qualified or not, 
parents must see to the sex enlightenment of 
their children, since there is no one else to do 
it for them. We fathers must make sure 
that our sons and daughters know what they 
ought to know for their safety against 
hideous sex perils. 

Ignorance is the great danger that threat- 
ens our sons and our daughters. They must 
know the truth. They must understand 
what kind of world it is they are living in, 
what kind of a sex world. We need not 
shrink from telling them things that seem 
indelicate or alarming since, if we do not 
tell them, we may be sure they will be told 
by others less wise and less loving. 

Our physiological task in these revelations 
is simple enough, the phenomena of repro- 
duction and of birth can be made clear by a 
study of animals, but our difficulties will be- 
gin when we face the problem of temptation. 

Temptation! 

What shall we say about this to our sons 
and our daughters? Shall we appeal to their 
fears? No. Rather to their hearts and to 
their intelligence. There need be no enhance- 
ment of horrors nor very much talk about sin. 
The simple facts are sufficient. Sex way- 
wardness does definite and demonstrable 
harm just as nicotine and alcohol do harm, 


been made to understand the 
immense sacredness of love and the incal- 
culable harm that comes to the individual 
and to the race through love's desecration. 
“The hell to be endured hereafter, of which 
theology tells,” says William James in his 
essay on “Habit,” (I advise every father to 
put this inspiring book into the hands of his 


| 
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shall | 





son), “is no worse than the hell we make for | 


ourselves in this world by habitually fashion- 
ing our characters in the wrong way. Could 
the young but realize how soon they will be- 
come mere walking bundles of habits, they 
would give more heed to their conduct while 
in the plastic state. We are spinning our 
own fates, good or evil, and never to be un- 


done. Every smallest stroke of virtue or of 
vice leaves its never so little scar. The 
drunken Rip Van Winkle, in Jefferson's 


play, excuses himself for every fresh derelic- 
tion by saying, ‘I won't count this time!’ 
Well, he! may not count it, and a kind 
Heaven may not count it; but it is being 
counted none the less. Down among his 
nerve cells and fibers the molecules are 
counting it, registering and storing it up to 
be used against him when the next temptation 
comes. Nothing we ever do is, in strict scien- 
tific literalness, wiped out.” 

The incalculable power of habit! 

Fathers should impress this upon their chil- 
dren. Good habits! Bad habits! There is 
the secret of virtue, of success, of happiness. 
Or of misery, of shame, of failure. And habits 
depend upon power of the will and that de- 
pends upon self-culture. Let fathers teach 
their children to strengthen their power of will. 

If anyone doubts that power of will can 
be astonishingly developed he should study 
a remarkable book, “Have You a Strong 
Will?” by Charles G. Leland, who says, 
looking into the future, that “in time there 
will be societies, schools, churches, or circles 
in which the Will shall be taught and ap- 
plied to all moral and mental culture.” 

How wonderful if we could learn to use our 
wills for the right thing, the kind thing, the 
fair thing, as strongly as we use them at 
present for the wrong thing, the unkind thing, 
the unfair thing! And this is possible! It 
is only a question of will power! Inherited 
and developed will power! That is all! 


Did you like “ The Straight Road,” the big realistic novel that recently ended in McClure’s ? 


We received hundreds of letters of praise about it. 
We can’t divulge the secret. 
and it will begin in August. 


its predecessor. 


Everyone wanted to know who wrote it. 


But we have asked the same author to write another serial: 


“Wild Apples” is the name of it. 
C. E. Chambers has made the pictures. 


It is even greater than 


A treat is in store for you! 
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A Cool Drink 
With 
A Reason 


Something more than 
mere icing is required 
in a cool drink, to 
bring the comfort 
wished for on a_ hot 
day. 


The “body” of the 
beverage must be of 
character to lend efh- 
ciency to the tempera- 
ture of the drink. 


What then, more 
wholesome, pure and 
cooling than a true 


food-drink made of 


grains; 


That's 


ICED 
POSTUM 


It is convenient, too, 
especially if you have 
Postum on hand for 
the regular morning hot 
cup. 


To make Iced Post- 
um, prepare Postum in 
the usual way, let cool, 
serve with cracked ice, 
sugar, and lemon—or, 
if you prefer, sugar and 
cream. 


Iced Postum 
Is a Revelation 
of Goodness. 
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Keep Fit—for Your Country 


In this world crisis it is your duty, above everything 
else. to keep yourself in good condition. You can’t 
serve your country in any capacity if you allow your 


health to run down. 


The Nujol treatment will make you a national asset— 
not a liability. Take a little Nujol upon rising and 
retiring and it will remove waste matters and poisons 
(inte tinal toxins) from your system, and keep your 
habits regular as clock work. 
Nujol is not habit forming. (The longer you take it, 
the less you need it) No griping, straining, upset 
stomach or weakening. 
Nujol is absolutely pure and harmless, and is pleasant 
to take. Even the infant will enjoy it, and it will do 
as much for him as it does for his mother, 
Nujol is sold in pint bottles only, bearing Nujol trade- 
mark, never in bulk. 


Nujol is absolutely distinctive and individual. There is 


no other product on the market like it. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) __ 
Bayonne New Jersey 








the Internal Cleanser 


Please send me booklet on Nujol and its uses. Write your name and address plainly below, =f) 








Address 











Nujol 
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may be developed to a surprising extent, 
even in persons of moderate endowment, 
even in persons who are naturally lazy (we 
are all naturally lazy) by concentration of 
effort and power of will; in short, by work. 
All who have achieved conspicuous success, 
great business men, railroad men, professional 
men, bankers, politicians, scientists, manu- 
facturers (ask Charles M. Schwab) bear 
witness that the more we work the more we 
are able to work and desire to work and the 
happier we are in working. Always assum- 
ing that our work, intelligently guided, is of 
such a nature that ultimate results are 
possible, If not, we change the work. 

“Some of the greatest contributions to 
science,” writes a distinguished physiologist, 
“have been made by lazy men who have seen 
a thing that the world needed, a thing they 
knew they could do, and have felt the cre- 
ative urge and conscience drive so irresistibly 
that they have conquered their laziness and 
done this thing and, incidentally, have made 
themselves famous.” 


ERE is a story about work and ambition 
that carries its own moral. I was speak- 

ing of these things recently to a successful 
woman manager in a large New York pub- 
lishing house that employs dozens of girls 
about eighteen or twenty. 

“It is pathetic how little these girls know 
or want to know,” she said. “They are 
grammar school and business school gradu- 
ates and are supposed to have at least the 
basis of an education, but they cannot even 
spell correctly. They seem to live in a kind 
of silly apathy with no ideas beyond the joy- 
of-youth spirit as manifested in cheap finery 
and the movies. 

I asked one of them, a bright looking, 
pretty girl of nineteen, if she ever read books 
She said no, she didn’t care for reading. 

**Have you ever read Dickens?’ 

‘No, ma’am.’ 

‘Ever heard of him?’ 

“She thought she had heard of him but 
Was not sure 

“IT questioned her in history and geography, 
which, of course, she had studied at school, 
but she had forgotten all that she had ever 
known. 

**Do you know anything about the Duke 
of Wellington?’ 

“*No. ma’am.’ 

**Ever hear of Catherine the Great?’ 

**No, ma’am.’ 

**Did you ever hear of George Washing- 
ton?’ 

**Oh, certainly!’ 

**Do you know who used to own Louisi- 
ana?’ 

**No, ma’am.’ 

** Would you like to read a fine book called 
“The Scottish Chiefs” if I lend it to you?’ 

‘This aroused no interest in the girl. She 
said she might read the book if it was exciting. 

‘*Don't you want to advance?’ I asked 
impatiently. ‘Don’t you want to be some- 
thing better than a card-index girl at nine 
dollars a week?’ 

“*Oh,” she said with a careless yawn, ‘I 
guess I couldn't ever be an editor.’” 

Now, whose fault is this? Why are these 
girls (there are thousands like them) so in- 
different to opportunity, so lacking in ambi- 
tion? Is it the fault of their parents? Of 
their teachers? Of their employers? Of their 
spiritual advisers? Is it the fault of the 
state? Of the nation? It must be somebody's 
fault. These girls are meant to be mothers 
and wives, creators of future citizens. 

What kind of mothers will they be? 

What kind of citizens will they create? 


HILE work is a great life-necessity, our 

boys and girls must be taught that there 
are other necessities. There must be play. 
There must be care of the body. There must 
be love. 

Love! Greatest of all words! Love which 
goes with faith, with kindness, with eternal 
mysteries of the human soul. What shall we 
teach our children about these mysteries? 
What shall we tell them to believe? 

Here is a dilemma. Are they to believe 
what we believed as children, or what we be- 
lieve today? Ours is a generation of shifting 
religious standards, of many inconsistencies 
and hypocrisies, and this puts a burden of 
perplexity upon the young and makes their 
decisions harder. 

Take this fact, for instance, that many 
respectable American women smoke a cigar- 
ette or two after luncheon or dinner. I am 
not objecting to this; I am only pointing 
out that thousands of clear-eyed sons and 
daughters know that mother smokes, have 
known it from babyhood, yet they are as- 
sured by physiology teachers that nicotine 
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is a racial poison. What do these young 
Americans really think about this? Can any- 
one maintain that the smoking problem will 
be as simple for them as it was for us, whose 
mothers never smoked? 

Or take the alcohol question. Wh, 


. Should American children be serious aboy} 


this when they know that the meat people 
women and men, drink cocktails, hizhballs 
wines, liqueurs at their dinners and other 
festivities, often much more than is good fo; 
them? I happen to know that one of the 
subjects seriously discussed at a recent meet. 
ing of the Parents’ League in New York 
City (a most admirable organization) was 
whether children should be allowed to drip) 
champagne at dinner parties! 

I know of a father who felt so ke nly this 


inconsistency between the practice and pre 
cept of modern parents that he entirely 
“swore off” smoking and drinking so that 
his sons might be favorably influenced }y 


hisexample. A friend, however, pointed out 
the probable futility of this course 

“You are forty-five years old and you give 
up certain bad habits,” he said, “for the sak 
of your sons, but your sons know that you 
indulged these habits for years. Suppose 
they suggest that they too will swear off 
when they are forty-five, after they have had 
their fling, as you did?” 

And what shall we say to our children 
about the church-going question? About 
the prayer question? Are these things im- 
portant? Or are they not important? Ij 
they are important why does father lic in bed 
on Sunday mornings and read the papers? 
Why are there no family prayers in th 
home? Is religion only a perfunctory thing, 
a fashionable thing, a one-day-in-seven thing? 
Or is it a vital, every-day thing? Our boys and 
girls want to know. What shall we tell them? 

What shall we tell them about confirma- 
tion? We remember the old idea where girls 
and boys, after weeks of spiritual preparation, 
knelt devoutly at the chancel rail, feeling 
themselves indeed at the threshold of the 
holy of holies, consecrated to lives of high 
endeavor. Contrast that with the new idea 
where our children, in the rush of city lif 
regard confirmation as one more thing on th: 
engagement list, an incident between a dan 
ing class and a week-end party. 

“Can you go with us to see ‘Peter Pan 
next Thursday?” telephones sixteen-year- 
old Sylvia. 

“I'd love to; thank you so much,” re- 
plies Ruth sweetly. “Wait! Im so sorry 
I have to be confirmed on Thursday.” 

I am not saying that this is anyone's 
fault. It is the result of changed conditio 
It grows out of the complexity of modern 
iife. The mother herself, in her breathless 
round, may have forgotten about her child's 
confirmation — she has so much on her mind 
clubs, luncheons, bridge parties, chariti 
she can hardly find time to be operat: 
for appendicitis! 


HAT, then, shall we tell our children to 

believe? What religion shall » \ 
them? We must give them the religion tha 
we have ourselves, the religion that we live )) 
ourselves. It is idle to think we can n 
them accept any other religion. Children 
are exceedingly discerning; and if they se 
father, whom they admire, getting alon 
some makeshift religion or no religion » 
Sunday golf) they will listen, unconvinced, 
to mother’s Sunday School exhortations 
They will say their prayers in a pert " 
way. They will wonder why fatl 
ligion isn’t good enough for them 
prayers does father say? 

It may be that father says much 
prayers than he himself realizes; if | 
dren admire him there must be so 
in him to admire, for children know el 
haps he is a great worker, and work 
ship. Perhaps he is kind, and kindiess © 
worship. Perhaps he reverences Ww! 
power set the suns and nebule whirlin; 
vastness of space, and reverence is w’ 

Let father justify himself before h il- 
dren. Let him speak out bravely © 
does believe. If he finds no creed 
made, let him formulate one. And Ic! um 
not be ashamed if his creed contains 
comprehensible dogmas, it may be 
better for that. ; 

I believe in work and the joy of wo 
believe in service and the joy of service 
lieve in the care of the body, abstemio 
exercise, Sor without health I can do 
I believe in the power of will and its gro 
training, in the power of self-control 
growth by training, in the power of low 
growth by training; not love for personal 
tion, but love for humanity that must 
poverty and war. I believe in universal « 
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nd equal opportunity—for men and wo- 
men alike. I believe in the Christ spirit, I 
how before the Supreme Creator and draw 
vrength and comfort from the ocean of soul- 
force that surrounds us. 

| say confidently to hustling, efficiency- 
worshiping American fathers that if they will 
thus formulate their half-forgotten religious 
ideas and try to live by them, they will be 
vstonished at the benefits resulting not only 
for their sons and daughters (through force 
ff example) but for themselves, through a 
revitalizing of their spiritual natures. In 
helping the next generation they will help 
hemselves. They will re-discover eternal 
truths. always known to women — that 
there is practical, every-day efficiency. in 
religion, practical every-day value in prayer, 
1| worthwhileness in entering a spiritual 
iemple (no matter the sect) and in listening 
, the universal soul-language of chanting 
r and throbbing organ. They will find 
here courage, comfort, humility, resignation, 
.. their fathers did before them and as their 
children will after them. 


fion a 


hol 


It is also important that children receive 
5 nstruction at an early age. Many 
rents would be surprised to 


not spoiled, whose health was not destroyed? 
And, if so, why?” 

It is evident the average father and mother 
are not qualified to answer such questions to 
the satisfaction of intelligent and inquiring 
sons and daughters, the subject is too diffi- 
cult, too technical; parents who try to pre- 
sent it in all its complications may easi'y make 
mistakes, in rare instances they may do harm. 

“IT remember one case,” said a conscien- 
tious teacher to me, “in which I did more 
harm than good when I tried to enlighten a 
boy about sex matters. I thought the time 
had come to speak frankly to him, but I was 
mistaken. I was about a year and a half 
too soon and I only succeeded in stimulating 
the boy’s curiosity. It took me a year to 
overcome the result of my mistake.” 

What we really need are experts in the 
sex instruction of our children. Why is this 
not as much a matter for expert handling as 
the care of our children’s eyes and teeth are 
for expert handling? I hope the time will 
come when schools and colleges will maintain 
specialists in sex education (the most im- 
portant form of knowledge), men and women 
of wisdom and kindliness, who will efficiently 
replace the parents and whose time will be 


it coarsens moral fiber, it weakens self-con- 
trol, it leads to other sex irregularities. 

Such reasoning will be found convincing 
when it is illuminated by examples out of 
life and when it is free from exaggerations 
and hypocrisy and half-truths. Especially 
with our daughters we will have plain sailing 
here, for we can prove to them by a hundred 
cogent reasons, spiritual reasons, practical 
reasons, that the only thing for young women 
to do with sex temptation is to resist it. 

But what about young men? What about 
our sons? What shall we say to them? Must 
they also resist temptation? Must they keep 
themselves as pure as they will expect their 
wives to be pure? What shall we say about 
this? Shall we evade the question? Shall we 
answer it sincerely? What are we to say? 

This brings us to the most fiercely de- 
bated, the most difficult, the most far- 
reaching problem of modern life — shall 
there be a single standard of human virtue for 
both sexes, or shall there be one standard for 
women and another standard for men? 

I shall be glad to receive opinions on this 
double-standard question from wives, moth- 
ers, teachers, clergymen, doctors and others 
interested and, without mentioning names, 

I will refer later to such com- 





know how early this instruction 


munications. For the moment 





is needed, although, if they would 
arch into their own childhood 
they might be less surprised. In 
my own case | was a serious- 
minded lad, conscientious in my 
studies, earnest about religious 
matters, but there was no acces- 
sible corner in the world of sex 
mysteries that I had not tried to 
explore (with the help of my 
father’s library and the town 
brary) before I was twelve years 
id. It is astonishing how much 
sex information a persevering boy 
girl can dig out of two books 
that are found in every home, the 
dictionary and the family Bible! 

\s | look back upon a young- 
wanhood spent among journal- 








nouncing Missouri thus: Mis-Soura 


soury. 


Missouri with the sibilant sound 


northeastern part of the country. 


OTHING is more likely to exasperate Champ Clark, 
Speaker of the House, than to hear somebody pro- 
instead of Miz- 


One day he heard a member from Boston saying 


“That's the dictionary pronunciation,” insisted the our churches. At 
Bostonian. 
“ Yes,” said Champ, “and the trouble is that most of 
the dictionaries and other books are published in the 


souri and try that dictionary pronunciation, and run 
for office, and see what happens to you.” 


and corrected him. 


You go out to Mis- 


I will only say that if we really 
believe in sex honesty as against 
hypocrisy, if we really believe in 
a single standard of virtue, one 
and the same for men and women, 
it is our duty to see that these 
things are taught to American 
boys and American young men 
in our homes, in our schools, in 
present the 
youth of America are not taught 
these things nor anything re- 
sembling them. Every school- 
boy knows vaguely, every college 
lad knows clearly, that society 
allows him a sex latitude that it 
would never grant to his sister. 
And when he comes to manhood 
he is naturally ready to profit by 











that sex latitude. He has never 





istic excitements in Paris, London 
ind New York T can truthfully 
say that never, in the wildest bohemian 
haunts of the Tenderloin, of Montmartre or 
of Leicester Square, did I hear stories of 
such unqualified vileness as were told night 
ifter night by the public-school youngsters 
of a certain blue-hilled town in Northern 
New Jersey on the steps of my father’s ivy- 
ered church! And every man I talk to 
ecalls similar memories! 

We may, then, dismiss the fear that, in 
presenting sex matters to our twelve-year- 
ld sons and daughters, we shall turn their 
thoughts in a new direction or awaken an 
terest that would otherwise have remained 
If there is any one interest that is 
ertainly not dormant in normal children of 
twelve (sheltered life or not) it is the sex 


ormant 


| certain,” said a woman of my ac- 
uce, “that my daughter of thirteen 

iuch more about sex matters than 

nks I know that she knows. And 

ell, Lhave talked to her a little about 

hese (hings, but I never say all that I think 
I plan out in advance just 
t | will tell her, and when the time comes 


l ough! to say. 


! cannot do it.” 
M: parents chide themselves with a 
similar neglect, having been told they must 


their children in sexology and finding 
es unequal to the task. 

lero are many reasons for this reserve be- 
rents and children. In the first place, 
‘here is a natural embarrassment and a feel- 
if \inly on the father’s part, that his boy- 
wod Hemories scarcely justify him in preach- 
ng is son too stern a gospel of youthful 
What if the boy should begin 
ask certain pertinent questions? 

lima vine this conversation: 

™ ‘I suppose these same dangers and 
‘emplctions that you warn me against 
\iste! when you were a boy?” 

Pirier (ill at ease) “* Well, yes, that is to 

r 

Sos: “ What I want to know is what hap- 
pened to beys and young men of your ac- 
l\itnce who more or less yielded to these 
Did they go to pieces? Were 
thet cs spoiled? Was their health de- 
I \re there some whose lives were 


Xen riness. 


‘miplalions, 


occupied with lectures on these subjects ac- 
companied by sex investigations, sex warn- 
ings and encouragements, both individual 
and collective. 

That time may come, but it has not come 
yet, there are no sex specialists at present in 
our educational institutions, and the youth of 
America are taught everything in the heavens 
above and in the earth beneath with the single 
exception of this most essential thing of all, 
the great secret of life. Their minds are 
stored with learning, spread with general 
culture, but they are left in ignorance touch- 
ing the mysteries of their sex natures and 
the right way to deal with their sex impulses 
and sex curiosities. The result of this in- 
excusable neglect is seen in alarming high 
school conditions reported in various cities 
where it has been found necessary to segre- 
gate the boys from the girls. 

I shall amplify this in a subsequent article, 
my present point being that, qualified or not, 
parents must see to the sex enlightenment of 
their children, since there is no one else to do 
it for them. We fathers must make sure 
that our sons and daughters know what they 
ought to know for their safety against 
hideous sex perils. 

Ignorance is the great danger that threat- 
ens our sons and our daughters. ‘They must 
know the truth. They must understand 
what kind of world it is they are living in, 
what kind of a sex world. We need not 
shrink from telling them things that seem 
indelicate or alarming since, if we do not 
tell them, we may be sure they will be told 
by others less wise and less loving. 

Our physiological task in these revelations 
is simple enough, the phenomena of repro- 
duction and of birth can be made clear bya 
study of animals, but our difficulties will be- 
gin when we face the problem of temptation. 

Temptation! 

What shall we say about this to our sons 
and our daughters? Shall we appeal to their 
fears? No. Rather to their hearts and to 
their intelligence. There need be no enhance- 
ment of horrors nor very much talk about sin. 
The simple facts are sufficient. Sex way- 
wardness does definite and demonstrable 
harm just as nicotine and alcohol do harm, 


been made to understand the 
immense sacredness of love and the incal- 
culable harm that comes to the individual 
and to the race through love's desecration. 

“The hell to be endured hereafter, of which 
theology tells,” says William James in his 
essay on “Habit,” (I advise every father to 
put this inspiring book into the hands of his 
son), “is no worse than the hell we make for 
ourselves in this world by habitually fashion- 
ing our characters in the wrong way. Could 
the young but realize how soon they will be- 
come mere walking bundles of habits, they 
would give more heed to their conduct while 
in the plastic state. We are spinning our 
own fates, good or evil, and never to be un- 
done. Every smallest stroke of virtue or of 
vice leaves its never so little scar. The 
drunken Rip Van Winkle, in Jefferson's 
play, excuses himself for every fresh derelic- 
tion by saying, ‘I won't count this time!’ 
Well, he! may not count it, and a kind 
Heaven may not count it; but it is being 
counted none the less. Down among his 
nerve cells and fibers the molecules are 
counting it, registering and storing it up to 
be used against him when the next temptation 
comes. Nothing we ever do is, in strict scien- 
tific literalness, wiped out.” 

The incalculable power of habit! 

Fathers should impress this upon their chil- 
dren. Good habits! Bad habits! There is 
the secret of virtue, of success, of happiness. 
Or of misery, of shame, of failure. And habits 
depend upon power of the will and that de- 
pends upon self-culture. Let fathers teach 
their children to strengthen their power of will. 

If anyone doubts that power of will can 
be astonishingly developed he should study 
a remarkable book, “Have You a Strong 
Will?” by Charles G. Leland, who says, 
looking into the future, that “in time there 
will be societies, schools, churches, or circles 
in which the Will shall be taught and ap- 
plied to all moral and mental culture.” 

How wonderful if we could learn to use our 
wills for the right thing, the kind thing, the 
fair thing, as strongly as we use them at 
present for the wrong thing, the unkind thing, 
the unfair thing! And this is possible! It 
is only a question of will power! Inherited 
and developed will power! That is all! 


Did you like “ The Straight Road,” the big realistic novel that recently ended in McClure’s? 


We received hundreds of letters of praise about it. 
We can’t divulge the secret. 
and it will begin in August. 


its predecessor. 


Everyone wanted to know who wrote it. 


But we have asked the same author to write another serial: 


“Wild Apples” is the name of it. 
C. E. Chambers has made the pictures. 


It is even greater than 


A treat is in store for you! 
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A Cool Drink 
With 
A Reason 


Something more than 
| mere icing is required 
in a cool drink, to 
bring the comfort 
wished for on a_ hot 
day. 


The “body” of the 
beverage must be of 
character to lend efh- 
||| ciency to the tempera- 
ture of the drink. 




















|| What then, more 
|| wholesome, pure and 
| cooling than a true 


food-drink made of 


grains; 


That's 


ICED 
POSTUM 


It is convenient, too, 
especially if you have 
Postum on hand for 
the regular morning hot 
cup. 


To make Iced Post- 
um, prepare Postum in 
the usual way, let cool, 
serve with cracked ice, 
sugar, and lemon—or, 
if you prefer, sugar and 
cream. 





















Iced Postum 
Is a Revelation 
of Goodness. 
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Automobile 


Year Book 


1917-18 
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A Book for Library Reference 


Do you realize ow often the subject of various 
makes of cars comes up for discussion in the home? 
In a suburban home near New York City recently four 
people referred to the #ew McClure Automobile Year 
Book for information, four or five times during the 
evening. In the McClure Year Book all the important 
makes of pleasure and commercial vehicles are shown 
and specifications given. There are nine big features 
in this book as follows: 

158 Pleasure cars illustrated and specifications 
given. 
55 Commercial vehicles illustrated and specifica- 
tions given. 
ape “Cetting the Most Out of Tires”—an authorita- 
tive article by Waldemar Kaempffert. 
Table of Tire Sizes--and Inflation Table. 


“Automobile Rheumatics’-——an article on auto- 
mobile lubrication. 


~ 
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Financing Freedom 
by Wallace Irwin 


(of The Vigilantes) 


HEARD a nice piece of French 

soldier philosophy the other night. 

It seems the man in the trenches 

has learned to smile and argue as 
follows: 


“When war comes two things can happen to 

you — 

You either go to the front or you don't. 

If you stay at home, you needn't worry. 

If you go to war two things can happen to 
you 

You'll either be wounded or you won't. 

If you're not wounded, you needn’t worry. 

If you're wounded two things can happen to 
you - 

You'll either be badly hurt or you won't. 

If you're not badly hurt, you needn't worry. 

If your injury is desperate two things can 
happen to you 

You'll either get well or you'll die. 

If vou get well, you needn’t worry. 

If you die, you can’t worry.” 


The average American with his hand 
in his pocket, fingering his small changeas 
he contemplates the first $2,000,000,000 
instalment on the Liberty Loan, might 
resort to the same philosophy. If we in- 
vest our money in the Liberty Loan 
bonds and win the war, we needn't 
worry. If the Prussians win the war and 
come over here and enslave and rob us, 
we can’t worry, because we won't have 
any money to worry about! 

The Liberty Loan has been especially 
designed by Uncle Sam to be a poor 
man’s investment as well as a rich man’s 
investment. It’s like the war itself 
it’s going to take the help of every right- 
thinking American to put it through. 
Uncle Sam wants your $50, Mr. Clerk 
and Mr. Teamster, just as much as he 
wants Mr. Banker’s $500,000. He 
wants the man with the small salary, the 
wage-earner, the retailer, to feel that he, 
too, is doing his bit toward sending over 
men and materials and munitions that 
will help end the war with victory for 
ourselves and our allies. The very word 
that’s on those bonds — LIBERTY 
is put there to convey America’s resolve 
that the world shall not be turned into 
another Belgium. It is intended to be 
our way of financing freedom — other- 
wise the Liberty Loan would be merely a 
catch-phrase and a hypocrisy. 

Of course, in the sweeping together of 


a colossal sum like this, Big Money has 
got to come in and do its share: byt 
what America wants most earnestly jn 
this endeavor is Small Money from a 
great multitude of her citizens. The 
Liberty Loan isn’t intended to give the 
chronic kicker a chance to say that this 
war is being financed by the Interests, 
Here is a chance to make the whole coun- 
try a partner in Uncle Sam’s drive on 
autocracy. 

The Liberty Loan is our first line of 
defense; and unlike the military first 
line, it is not a risky or nerve-shattering 
business. These bonds are really an ex- 
cellent investment — probably the 
safest investment anyone can find to- 
day. You are guaranteed a return of 
three-and-a-half per cent. You can buy 
a bond at as low a price as $50 on an 
easy instalment plan — $1 down and the 
rest in payments covering a period of 
months. All the money you scrape to- 
gether to put into these securities may be 
regarded as so much laid by, at a fair in- 
terest, against a rainy day. It’s the most 
painless form of patriotism I know of. 

In England, for instance, wage-earn- 
ers and men of small salary have found 
the war bonds over there a_ positive 
blessing. Workmen have become more 
careful with the money they used to 
blow in with no more substantial reward 
than a headache in the morning. The 
people have acquired the habit of in- 
vesting and taking care of the future. 

Maybe the purchase of a war bond 
lacks the romance of soldiering. Per- 
haps it doesn’t look so patriotic and 
glorious as shouldering a gun and march- 
ing aboard a transport; but the act of 
denying yourself and making a useful, 
practical loan to Liberty has its own 
aspect of beauty — the beauty which 
shines forth from every genuine service 
to our flag and what it stands for. 

If Uncle Sam wants us to shed our gold 
as well as our blood, let’s walk up — all of 
us —and deliver the goods in overflowing 
bales. Let’s squeeze the stingy old Midas 
in every one of us until he bleeds gold 
from every pore. Liberty is pointing 
toward our pocketbooks. Let's ,pile to- 
gether our little hoards into a vast moun- 
tain of metal which, by its lustre, will 
again help liberty to enlighten the world! 








The Cowpuncher in Town 


by Charlton Lawrence Edholm 


ame “he Care of a Motor Car’’-~a short article giv- 
ing advice for the car owner or prospective 
car owner. ‘ 





AST week the town looked good to me, all liquor, girls an’ glitter: 


‘Table of American Speedway Statistics. 
Tonight the girls are old, the lights are dim, the drink is bitter. 


‘Table giving Horse-Power Rating. 


I'm hankerin’ for the range agin, the wide and windy spaces, 


List of important makes of Automobile Tires. . eer ; 
aii 2 I’m longin’ for the mountain trails, the high and lonely places. 


The mesa winds are fresh an’ clean, the sky is bluer, bigger, 
The men you meet out there are men, at saddle, rope an’ trigger. 


The McClure Automobile Year Book is bound in stiff 
board covers, size 5'2 x 8 inches, and contains 284 
pages. It is sold for fifty cents, even though a great 
many people claim it is worth twice that amount. 
It may be purchased only through the McClure Auto- 
mobile Department, and will be mailed, prepaid, to 
any one sending fifty cents in stamps, check or post- 
ofhce money order. Address all communications to 


I'm sick to smell the greasewood when the noon is hot upon it: 
A bunch of cows looks better than bright eyes beneath a bonnet. 


I want the mesa’s glow and glare, the summit’s sudden weather: 
At shoulder feel the rifle butt, at knee the saddle leather; 


To sit the cussed little brones, a-squealin’ and a-pitchin’ ; 
To hear the whistlin’ of the rope, for which my hands are itchin : 


To watch it circle through the air, to rope an’ tie a critter; 
Say! What’s in town but women, liquor, silly noise and glitter! 


————————————— 


McClure Automobile Department 
New York City 





Berkeley Building, 25 W. 44th St. 
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The Cool-Off Three, 
Wind, Waveand BV. D. 
ATURE has created two unfail- 


ing agents of coolness to offset 

summer heat—Wind and Wave. 
The ingenuity of man has evolved the third — 
B.V.D. Put it on and you’re more comfort- 
able and competent for anything on the day’s 
slate, from work to frolic. 


In our own modernly equipped Cotton Mills at Lexington, 
N.C., the fabric from which these Loose-Fitting B.V.D. 
Undergarments are made, is produced in a scientific manner 
from selected cotton to insure durability in wash and wear. 
In our own B.V. D. Factories the garments are skilfully cut, 
strongly stitched, accurately finished— to fit and to be cool and 
comfortable all day long. 


If it Aasnit this Red Woven Label 
’ MADE FOR THE | 


2 
‘ 


| BEST RETAIL TRADE | 


Tome Wot Reginered U Bo oad Prem me atten, 


It isn't BN.D. Underwear 


B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee Length 
Drawers, 50c. the Garment. B.V.D. Closed 
Crotch Union Suits (Pat. U.S. A.) $1.00 the Suit 


‘THE ]8)\V/1D. COMPANY. NY. 















SAVE THE FRUIT CROP 


We said this LAST YEAR— 
We say it again 


This is a year for thrift and service. We must feed not only 
our own people, but also millions in Europe. The frightful waste 
of fruit is a national reproach. Help stop this unpardonable ex- 
travagance. The fruit we waste would feed Belgium. 

















Te United States Government urges preserving as a home 
duty. Preserved fruits are energizing and nourishing. They 
vary your menus. They reduce the cost of your table. 


America’s canning and preserving industries are models for the 
world. Their products are pure, appetizing and wholesome. 
Support them. 


If you preserve at home, put up more fruit than ever before. 
Get jars and glasses, bottles and crocks ready to save the fruit crop. 
Put away dried vegetables. The American housewife who practices 
thrift places herself in the ranks of those who serve their country. 


You can show your thrift in no more convincing way than 
by combating the national tendency to squander this country’s 
wonderful fruit crop. Whether you buy preserved fruits from 
your grocer or preserve at home you perform a service to your 
own family and to the Nation. 


American Sugar Refining Company 


10 Ibs., 












_Cane Sugar | 
Granulated 


American Sugar 












€¢é e a e 
Sweeten it with Domino’’ 
Granulated, Tablet, Powdered, Confectioners, Brown 


Domino Granulated Sugar is sold in convenient-sized bags and cartons 


The increased cost of preserving because of the higher price of sugar is less than the 
increased cost of most other foods 
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A King in Babylon 


[Continued from page 22 





jer hand on mine, and I saw that she was 
~earching the waste of sand before us for some 
svn of the gray shape she had fancied mov- 
ing there. But it stretched before us blank 
and empty — and vaguely menacing. 

“You see,” I began. 

But again she stopped me. 

“It's there!” she breathed. “I know 
‘s there. It’s watching us! I can feel it! 
Come — let’s get away!” 

\nd she hurried back toward the tents. 


Chapter XV 


ing is always at the sky, his first thought 
iwavs about the weather. Perhaps if I lived 
in Euvpt long enough, I might break myself 
i this habit, for one day follows another — 
did while I was there — as brightly and 
as though there were no such things 


\' \MERA-MAN’S first glance of a morn- 


_ 
DRLEEAS 


s rain or storm. 

Creel routed us out of our beds at dawn 
on the morning following my talk with 
Mollie, for he was anxious to take quite a 
string of pictures that day, and Davis had 
onvinced him of the wisdom of sitting 


quietly in the shade during the hours that 
the sun Was high. 

[ had seen nothing of Jimmy the night 
before. He had been nowhere in sight when 
Mollie and I reached the tents, nor had he 
ppeared before I turned in, and I took 
| for granted that he was mooning around 
somewhere with Mlle. Roland. I don't 


know at what time he came in, but he was 
seeping away soundly enough when Creel 
alled us 

| had been too busy dressing to look at 
him then; but when we gathered around 
he table for the coffee and rolls which 
onstituted our early breakfast, I saw that 


le was very nervous. The hand which raised 
s cup to his lips shook visibly. Creel 
noticed it. too. 

“How do you feel?” he asked, lowering his 
voice so as not to disturb the women, who 
vere to be permitted to sleep as long as 


“Oh. all right,” answered Jimmy care- 


“Come on, then,” said Creel, jumping up. 
lhe sun will be up in a minute, and I 
nt to catch the long shadows.” 
We got to the excavation just as the sun 
we had to wait till the natives 
d finished their orisons. Luckily Moham- 
edan prayers, though frequent, are brief, 
ere soon at work. 
First we took a series of scenes showing the 
inder Jimmy’s direction, shoveling 
| and débris from in front of the 
all into their baskets, and carrying them 
t irs and dumping them. 
‘hen Jimmy and Creel, with Mustafa 
ckground, held a consultation in 
e wall, and tapped along it know- 
ul | finally decided where it should be 
open Of course it was at the wrong 
lace the first time; but the second time, 
Creel cated the spot where the mummy 
tad been buried and the natives set to work 
ring it the stones. 
“H vou got something planted back 
re? Jimmy asked, during a brief pause 
rations, 
7 we planted it last night. It’s 
ey my of your erstwhile favorite, 
vhon i buried alive about four thousand 
; and when it’s dug up, you'll 
sort ecognize it; and you'll stare at it 
wondering what there can 
he about it that seems familiar; 
ne i look, it will seem to fill out and 
hang a living woman, just for an instant; 
nd | be horror-stricken — go as far 
ke — faint if you want to.” 
lt isn't a real mummy?” asked Jimmy, 
ic, 
‘Of course not,” said Creel, “it’s a papier- 
a ke I fixed up in New York.” 
flow does it come you never mentioned 
ls burving-alive business?” Jimmy de- 
mana “I thought we talked the whole 


‘I er thought of it till last night,” 
tl explained. “It was the professor 
x ) gave me the tip. Great business, 
\nd that reminds me, Digby — we'll 

Princess for the fade-away. I'd 


’ #el over here as soon as: she can — in 





“an torvotten it. Run over and ask her ~ 


her harem rig. Tell her I apologize for not 
giving her longer notice.” 

“All right,” said Digby, and hurried away. 

“Now, Billy,” said Creel to me, “you 
understand that after we've done the scene, 
you'll have to reel back to the place where 
Jimmy stares down at the mummy, and do 
a double-exposure with the Princess in the 
mummy’s place. So keep your wits about 
you!” 

I riodded, and Creel gave the signal for 
the natives to go ahead with their work. 

“Now, Billy!” he said. “Come on, 
Jimmy,” and the two pressed close to the 
opening as I began to turn the crank. 

“By George, there’s something there!” 
shouted Creel, who believed in dialogue 
appropriate to the scene, and he peered 
into the hole. ‘ Look!” 

“You're right!” said Jimmy, taking a 
look. ‘‘Hurry up, you!” and he urged the 
natives to renewed efforts. “Now!” and 
he and Creel pressed the astonished natives 
back. “Help me get it out!” 

“Careful!” said Creel, as he reached in 
and got hold of it. “That’s it!” and they 
drew it slowly out into the light. “Lay it 
down here on the ground.” 

In spite of their knowledge that it was a 
fake and that they themselves had helped 
to plant it the night before, the natives 
shrank back in a way which added a great 
touch of realism to the picture. Jimmy 
was standing staring down at the mummy, 
and I watched closely for the instant of the 
fade-away. 

I had sometimes thought Jimmy more 
of a matinee idol than an actor, but that 
may have been merely because of the rotten 
scripts which were sometimes passed out to 
him; at any rate, I changed my opinion as 
I watched him through that scene. For a 
moment he stared down at the gruesome 
figure with a look half-puzzled, half-fascinat- 
ed; then he shook his head, and glanced 
apologetically at Creel. But Creel also 
was looking at the mummy, though only 
with a sort of polite interest; and again 
Jimmy turned his eyes upon it, and brushed 
his hand feverishly across his forehead; then 
he seemed to stiffen, as at some horrible vision. 

“Now!” said Creel, who had been watch- 
ing him out of the corner of his eye, and I 
began to count the turns of my crank. 

The scene didn’t last long, after that, for 
Jimmy's legs seemed to sort of fold up under 
him, and he sank down beside the mummy 
in one of the prettiest faints I ever saw. 
Creel, with an exclamation of alarm, sprang 
to him and raised his head. 

“All right; shut off!” said Creel. 

“Thirty-seven,” I said, and closed my 
shutter and began to reel back for the 
double-exposure. 

“All right, Jimmy,” I heard Creel say: 
and then, in a sharper tone, “Jimmy!” 

I knew something was wrong, but I 
didn’t dare look until I got those thirty- 
seven turns repeated. However, that 
only took half a minute 

“He's really fainted!” said Davis, who 
had hurried forward — he had been watch- 
ing the scene from the first with an interest 
which surprised me. “Carry him over here 
in the shade. The water-bottle, Mustafa!” 

“See that nobody touches that mummy, 
Billy! ” said Creel sharply; and then, while 
I stood guard over the mummy Creel and 
Davis carried Jimmy over in one corner 
and propped him against the wall, and 
dashed water into his face. 

And then Mustafa made a queer noise 
in his throat, and I saw him staring at 
something over my shoulder, and I turned 
to see Mlle. Roland coming slowly down 
the steps. 

And I stared, too, for if ever a woman 
looked like an Houri straight out of paradise, 
it was she at that moment! The costume 
—I mentally took off my hat to the de- 
signer and to Ma Creel, for it was absolutely 
perfect. A real Princess would have been 
glad to possess it! 

And then I heard a quick gasp run through 
the group of natives, and looked to see if 
they had fallen to their knees again. 

They had not. They were leaning for- 
ward, staring with shining eyes and quiver- 
ing lips and nervously-working fingers. 
And suddenly I remembered what that 
costumé meant to them. o; 

The veil of the "harem had been rent — 
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No Fancy Food 


This Bubbled Wheat 


Make no mistake about these airy tidbits—these 
flimsy, flaky bubbles—puffed from wheat and rice. 

They are no mere food confections. 

Their inventor is Prof. A. P. Anderson. And they 
represent the utmost in scientific foods. 

Their nut-like flavor comes from terrific heat. 
The grains are all shot from guns. ‘They are puffed 
by a hundred million steam explosions, caused in 
every kernel. 

The purpose and result are to blast every food 
cell, so digestion is easy and complete. ‘Thus every 
atom of the whole grain feeds. And the foods don’t 
tax the stomach. 

These are delightful dainties. They seem, perhaps, like a 
breakfast garnish. But they are really the greatest foods ever 
created frgm wheat or rice or corn. The better you know them 
the more you will serve them. Every ounce is an ounce of clear 
nutrition. Many foods are toy-foods in comparison. 


Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice 


and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 
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Float in Milk 


The grains are crisp and toasted, and 
four times as porous as bread. 





Eat Like Peanuts 
Douse with melted butter for 
children to eat at play. 





Use Like Nut-Meats 


Mix With Berries 


These crusty, flaky morsels give a On ice cream, or in home cand) 


most delightful blend. making. 


These are all-day-long foods in July. Keep plenty of all on hand. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers (1601) 
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You can get any style you like 





Keds 


Wear Keds to work and make every step every day light and springy. 
he finely woven canvas tops will keep your feet quite comfortable. 


high or low heels with low tops or 


high tops. There are Keds for every fancy. 


Ask your dealer to show you the three leading brands of Keds for 


each member of the family. 


u 
NATIONAL P 


Keds 





Keds 


You can get a better balance of comfort, style and economy in Keds 


than in any other shoe you can buy. 


$1.25 4 
$2.00 * 


$1.00 
to to 


$1.50 


reputation of the largest rubber manufacturer in the worid. 


United States Rubber Company 


New York 


EOPLE everywhere are wel- 
coming Keds. They have the 
character and durable qualities 
that business men like. They have the smart, 
/ trim lines that society folks like. 

have the comfortable feeling that appeals to every- 
Foot comfort through the Summer means 


And they 


Every pair carries with it the 





Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone 
applied directly upon a 
tender, aching corn stops 
the soreness at once and 
soon the entire corn or 
callus loosens and can be 
lifted off with the fingers 
without even a twinge 
of pain. 


Freezone 


Removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the 
toes and hardened calluses. 
Does not irritate or inflame 
the surrounding skin or tissue. 
You feel no pain when apply- 
ing it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a small bot- 
tle of Freezone on your dress- 
er and never let a corn ache 
twice. 





Small bottles can be had at any 
drug slorein the U.S. or Canada 


THE EDWARD WESLEY CO. 


— --— 





Cincinnati. Ohio 


IF YOU WEAR 
GLASSES YOU NEED 


Shur-on 


EYEGLASSES - SPECTACLES 


They stick tight 
comfortably, hold 

the lenses in the cor- 

rect optical position and 
are the most becoming 
because least conspicuous. 











SHELLTEX RIMS ("s. Ge) 


the latest in Shur-ons. Stylish and 
elegant, made to meet the mode. Like 
all Shur-ons, quality guaranteed. 
At most high-grade optometrists, op- 
ticians and oculists, or write us. Look 
for the name Shur-on or Shelltex in 
the bridge. 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
248 Andrew Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


Scilla thie Established 1864 
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its rarest occupant profaned by the gaze 


| of men —— 


Davis had also seen and understood. 

“Tell those fellows to get out!” he shout- 
ed to Mustafa; and Mustafa’s words must 
have stung like whips, for the natives 
shrank hastily back into the farthest corner. 

And then, for the first time, the girl 
caught sight of Jimmy’s prostrate figure. 

“What has happened?” she demanded, 
sharply, quickening her pace. 

“He has fainted,” Creel explained. “He 
can't stand the heat, it seems. He'll be all 
right in a minute.” 

And indeed at that moment Jimmy moved 
his head feebly and uttered a faint groan 

“Tl take care of him,” said Davis. “* He's 
all right now. You go ahead with your 
work.” 

“Thanks,” said Creel, and sprang to his 
feet. I could guess the anguish he had been 
in for fear the scene would be spoiled. 
“Now, Princess, I want you to take the 
mummy’s place It hasn't been moved, 
has it, Billy?” he asked sharply. 

“It hasn't been touched,” I assured him 

He was staring down at it, a perplexed 
wrinkle between his eyes. 

“T didn’t know we had crossed its hands 
like that,” he said, and I saw that the 
mummy's hands were decorously folded 
across its breast. “But no matter.  Prin- 
cess “a 

She, too, was staring down at the mummy 
with an expression which struck me as 
faintly ironical. 

“Where did you discover it?” she asked. 

“We just dug it out from behind that 
wall,” said Creel. 

“From behind that wall?” and she stared 
at the opening with an astonishment I did 
not understand. “Surely 24 

“It's just a fake,” explained Creel im- 
patiently, “and we planted it there last night. 
For heaven's sake, don’t tell me that you're 
afraid of it, too!” 

“Oh, no,” she said composedly. “It 
strikes me as rather ridiculous. What is 
it 1 am to do?” 

“It’s your mummy, you know,” said 
Creel, “buried alive there four thousand 
vears ago, and Jimmy just discovered it. 
I'm sorry I didn’t have time to go over all 
this with you, but I worked it out just last 
night.” 

“T think I understand,” she said, with a 
little smile. “I am to be resurrected.” 

“Something like that. Look at the 
mummy's attitude carefully. Now I want 
you to lie down exactly where the mummy 
is, and smile up as though there was a 
man standing where I am _ standing now. 
Jimmy stood there, you know, and fainted 
when he saw you.” 

“Fainted in earnest, it seems,” said Mile. 
Roland, with a fleeting glance in Jimmy’s 
direction. 

“Yes — but it will register great! Wait 
a minute,” and he marked the place where 
the mummy was lying, and then I helped him 
lift it out of the way, and Mlle. Roland 
composedly took its place. “Your head 
just here,” and he adjusted it by the marks 
in the sand. “Your feet here; your hands 
crossed on your breast. That’s right. 
Are you ready, Billy? You've got your 
mask? That's right. I only want four or 
five feet, remember, and stop it well down.” 

“All right,” I said. 

Creel stepped back out of the picture, 
and took a last look at the prostrate girl. 

“Shoot!” he said, and the Princess smiled 
slowly up at her imaginary lover. 

“One — two — three — four — five —six 

seven,” I cougted, and closed the shutter, 
and then started on to complete the thirty- 
seven, when there was a loud cry from 
Davis. 

“Look out, man; look out!” he shouted, 
and I turned just in time to see Jimmy 
as he fell forward. 

I have always been proud of the fact that 
I went on counting till I had my film prop- 
erly re-wound. It was just habit, I suppose; 
but then it is habit which sends the soldier 
over the top for the charge when the word 
is given, and he is called a hero, and gets 
medals and pensions and things! I got a 
medal, too, in a way —the only sort of 
medal a camera-man can ever hope to 
get — when Creel said to me quietly, half 
an hour later, “I’m glad you didn’t lose your 
head, Billy!” 

What had happened, as nearly as I could 
find out, was that Jimmy had come gradual- 
ly to his senses, and opened his eyes just 
at the moment that Mlle. Roland took her 
place on the sand. He didn’t see her at 
first — just looked vacantly around trying 
to remember what had happened and where 
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he was; then he took a swallow of the water 
Davis held to his lips; then, as Creel stepped 
back, he saw the girl, and clawed himself 
to his feet before Davis could intervene 

“Good God!” he breathed. 
then!” 

And before Davis could catch him. he had 
pitched forward into the sand. 


“It's true, 


Chapter XVI 


T must have been half an hour befor 

Jimmy opened his eyes, and when he tried 
to walk, he found himself so weak that y, 
had to send two men along with him +, 
help him over to the tents. 

“You lie down for a while,” said Cree! 
“and tell my wife to give you a lemonac 
with a dash of brandy in it.” 

Jimmy smiled feebly. 

“Til be all right in half an hour,” }y 
protested. “It’s just this infernal heat.” 
and he wavered away up the steps, with a 
native supporting him on either side 

Mile. Roland had seated herself on th: 
empty mummy-case, and watched him with 
every appearance of anxiety as hi 
away out of sight. 

“He seems very ill,” she said, sym- 
pathetically; but nevertheless I thought jt 
strange that she hadn’t offered to hold his 
head, or something; and stranger still that. 
when he opened his eyes the second time. 
Jimmy hadn't once glanced in her direction 

“He is ill,” said Creel, savagely, “and 
what's more, I'm afraid he’s going to I 
Do you really think it is just th 
heat, professor?” 

“What else could it be?” 

“1 don’t know. 
that way?” 

“Oh, quite frequently. 
light-headed 
all that.” 

“Jimmy certainly has the hallucinations 
all right!’** commented Creel 

“There's one comfort, anyway,” I said 
“they don’t interfere with his acting 
Why, when he looked down at that mummy, 
he made my flesh creep. You'd have sworn 
he was seeing just what he pretended to 
see. 

“Perhaps he was,” said Davis, in a low 
“In fact, I think that is just what 
made him keel over—a_ hallucination that 
the mummy was really coming to life.” 

Creel slapped his leg. 

“That's it!” he said. “Then when lh 
opened his eyes, the first thing he saw, 
almost before he got his senses back, was 
the Princess there on the ground where the 
mummy had been, and he thought it was 
true, and it set him off again!” 

Yes,” agreed Davis. “I think that’s 


Lottered 


worse. 


Davis asked 
But does heat affect a mar 


It makes peopl 
gives ‘em hallucinations, at 


V oice. 


x 
“Is there anything we can do for him?” 
“Nothing but keep him quiet out of the 

sun, and give him cooling drinks.” 

“IT thought so,” said Creel. “I onl 


hope he won't get worse. For his own sake, 
of course, as well as for mine. Well, Prin- 


cess,” he added, turning to her with a smile. 
“thank heaven you're ready to go aliead! 

“Oh, yes,” she said, and rose cag rly 

Creel stood a moment looking down a 
her. 

“IT don’t know how you do it,” he said. 
“but you certainly get the real Orienta 
atmosphere. If I had any sense, I'd sign you 
up right now for five years.” 

“T am ready!” 

“No — it wouldn’t-be fair to you. But 
I want you to give me the first « 

“The first chance, and the sec 
as many as you like,” she said, « 

“T promise you that!” 

“Shake hands on it!” said Cre di 
could see that he was moved. ** 
he added, in another tone, “ther 
or three fade-aways we can mak 
Jimmy, and some scenes inside you 

We did three fade-aways of the Prince 
and the mummy, one of them ins 
mummy-case set against the wall; 
that time it had grown so hot |) 
knocked off work till afternoon. |)!V 
who had discovered a fresh strip 
declared he would keep the natty ning 
for another hour if he had to tak: 
to them; and we left them toiling 
down the steps with their baskets 0! 
and the sweat running from them in s!res 

We found Jimmy sitting in front 
shelter tent, talking to Ma Creel am’ 
Mollie. 

“How do you feel?” asked Creel, stopp '"* 
in front of him and eying him severely 

“T feel all right,” Jimmy answered and, 
except for a slight pallor, he seemed quilt 
himself again. “I don’t know what came 
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[ just seemed to go sort of light- 


over me — 
headed.” 
“Davis says that’s the way heat affects 
ome people,” said Creel. “You'll have to 
keep out of the sun as much as you can. 
Digby. I’m ready to set up that fancy tent. 
“All right,” said Digby, and hastened 
toward the store-house; and presently 
with the help 8f the natives whom Davis 
had told off to assist, they erected a gorgeous 
strip of decorated canvas representing the 
entrance to a tent —the kind one sees in 
es in the Arabian Nights. The other 
course, represented the inside of the 
1. and here rugs and cushions and tabour- 
attes and such things were arranged to sim- 
Jate a luxurious Oriental interior. 
While Digby and Creel were laboring away 
<, Davis came up and stopped to watch 


awa\ 


pictur 


Hello!” he said. “What's all this?” 
(his, said Creel, “is the tent the king 
. los for his favorite when he takes her 
with him on a journey.” 
thought the favorites were always 
home,” smiled Davis, “and amused 
emselves with another lover in the king's 
That’s usually the way in the 
woks.” 
This one was so darned faithful that she 
the king’s nerves,” said Creel. “Gave 
, no peace, and all that, you know! 
so he decided to get rid of her, and brought 
I here to bury her alive. We are 
etting ready for the scene in which he tells 
f her approaching fate.” 
tubbish!”” said Davis, and hurried on 
clean up for lunch. 
\t the midday meal Jimmy seemed to 
ill right again, and protested that 
| never felt more fit. So, as most of 
vork would be done in the shade, 
. Creel told him to go ahead and get 
ito his Oriental costume. 
We did some stunning scenes before the 
it and inside it. Jimmy’s acting wasn’t 


p to that of the morning, but it was very 
good, and Mlle. Roland was fairly vibrant. 
Creel became more and more radiant as 


the scenes proceeded. 

“We've got it!” he said to me once, in a 
ow tone that fairly sizzled with excitement. 
Great Scott, Billy, just look at that wo- 


\nd I looked, as I ground steadily away, 
id was thrilled through and through. 
Why so gifted a woman had been permitted 
o play minor parts I could not understand. 
Jimmy did his best to play up to her, but 

was easy to see that she would carry 
if the honors of the picture. 

It was hard work, and we were all pretty 

ed when Creel finally thrust his scenario 
ito his pocket and announced that we were 
one for the day. 

‘We'll do the burying-alive scene in the 

orning,” he said. “DPve got to get the 
ground ready for it, and it will take some 
time. Now, Jimmy, I want you to take a 
yoo rest. L don’t want you to keel over 
right in the midst of the scene. And you, 
Princess,” added Creel. ‘* You've worked 
inl this afternoon—and done wonder- 

i congratulate you!” 

your box away, Billy,” said Creel 
‘and we'll go over to the excavation, 
things ready for morning. Mustafa, 

robes off those fellows and give 
me tobacco or something.” 

Vurry good, saar,”” said Mustafa; “but 

serve nothing— they have done 


Il jump quicker when I want them 

me,’ Creel pointed out; and Mustafa 
fore this superior wisdom. 

\s we walked over to the excavation, 

surprised to see no sign of the 

s toiling up with their endless baskets 


int be that he’s knocked off work,” 
el. “He'd never do that — unless 
ng’s happened.” And then we 
» the top of the stair. “By George!” 
|; “I believe the old fellow has really 
omething!”” for the whole bunch of 
s were grouped together at the farther 
the excavation, staring at something 
‘ked like another fragment of wall. 
in front of the wall, we caught a 
of Davis’s white helmet. 
“ww that it was indeed a fragment 
which he had uncovered —a wall 
' small, square blocks of white stone 
dark mortar — and Davis was care- 
ushing the sand from some sort of 
on. 
What is it, professor?” asked Creel. 
ound something? Whew!” he whistled, 
‘s Davis started round at sound of his 
« “Yes, I guess you have!” 


For the litthe man was trembling with 
excitement; his face was as white as _ his 
beard. 

“The missing link!’ he answered hoarsely. 
“The missing link! By God, I’ve found it!” 

“The missing link!”’ Creel echoed, staring 
at the wall; “I always thought that was a 
monkey or something $8 

“No, no! The missing link in the history 
of Egypt — the clue to the great riddle 
a light on the darkness of five centuries! 
There it is in front of you!” 

I followed his shaking finger, and saw, 
cut in one of the stones of the wall, a sort 
of oval, with some strange marks inside it, 








and standing on a flat base. At the top was. | 


a circle with a dot in the middle, then a 
dash, then a triangle, then a section of 
saw-teeth, then a thing that might have been 
intended for an arm holding a whip, and 
finally some more saw-teeth. 

“Do you mean this thing?” 
and put his finger on the oval. 

“Don’t touch it! Don’t touch it!” cried 
Davis, snatching liis hand away. “Yes, 
I mean that! But you couldn't guess what 
it is—not by any possibility could you 
guess what it is!” 

“No,” said Creel, looking at it with his 
head on one side, “I couldn't — unless 
some boy found a nail or something, and 
amused himself by scratching : 

“Boy!” cried Davis. ‘Amused himself! 
Why, man, that is the cartouche of Se- 


ker yen-Re!” 


asked Creel, 





Chapter XVII 


get me say here that it wasn’t till afterwards 
that I learned how to spell Sekenyen- 
Re. Up to that moment, I had never heard 
of him. Neither had Creel. And I had 
always thought that cartouche meant car- 
tridge-—I know I had seen the word car- 
touche-box somewhere. So we both stared 
rather blankly into Davis’s shining face. 
Then Creel put his head a little more to 
one side. 

“Come again, professor,” he said, “and 
speak English.” 

“The names of the kings of Egypt,” 
Davis explained, with a patience which 
surprised me, “were always enclosed in an 
oval or cartouche, and no other names 
were distinguished in that way. So we 
know that this is a king’s name. The circle 
represents the Sun-god, Re. This next, 
which looks like a dash, is the letter s; the 
triangle represents the k sound; this dog- 
tooth represents the letter n. There it is 
Sekenyen-Re. This other symbol, the arm 
and sceptre, means that he ruled over Upper 
and Lower Egypt.” . 

“It sounds a good deal like shorthand,” 
commented Creel. 

“It zs shorthand,” agreed Davis. “In 
Egyptian writing, only the consonants 
were inscribed.” 

“All right,” said Creel. “*The Egyptians, 
then, invented shorthand —Ive learned 
that much. And who was this old boy?” 

“Sekenyen-Re was one of the Hyksos, 
or shepherd-kings — foreigners — Bedouins, 
probably — who ruled over Egypt for five 
hundred years, and concerning whom we 
know next to nothing. Those five centuries 
are centuries of absolute darkness!” 

“Oh! I begin to see!” said Creel, and 
his bantering air dropped from him. “You 
expect to find a clue here?” 

“TI believe,” answered Davis, tremulously, 
“that this is the door of a tomb; it has every 
appearance of being undisturbed; therefore 
the king’s mummy should be inside. If 
it is—’’ He stopped and turned toward 
Creel hotly. “I suppose,”’ he said, “that 
you've come to tell me that you want these 
men for that infernal picture of yours!” 

“No, old man,” said Creel with the true 
feeling of one artist for another, “I don’t 
want them. Take them —I won't bother 
you again till you’ve finished. And if you 
put it over — well, I take off my hat to you, 
that’s all!” 

Davis caught Creel’s hand in both of 
his, and I could have sworn there were tears 
in his eyes. 

“Thank you, Creel; thank you,” he said 
hoarsely. “I shouldn't have spoken like 
that — forgive me. After all, they’re your 
men, not mine.” 

“They're yours as long as you need them.” 

“It’s more than I have any right to ex- 
pect,” said Davis, humbly. “But you 
won't regret it. And you're right —this 
is a big thing.” 

“T can see that,” said Creel, and looked 
at the wall meditatively. ‘ You really think 
that there’s a tomb back of that wall?” 

“I'm sure of it. Look, here's the outline 
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of the door before it 
here is the arch sj 

“Of course!” and Creel slapped his leg. 
“We'll wall up the Princess there! The 
very thing! And of course it’s out of there 
we'll have to dig her mummy. Professor, 
if you'll giye me ten minutes before you 


was walled: up— 





begin, I'll not delay you ‘another instant.” . 


“All right,” agreed Davis; “that’s little 
enough to ask! I want to take some photo- 
graphs of the door, anyway, before I begin 
to tear it down.” 

“You don’t need to — Billy will take all 
the pictures you want. Billy, go and get 
your box — put in a fresh reel —and tell 
Jimmy to jump into his khaki and get over 
here as soon as he can. And bring my suit 

I can put it on here.” 

I saw what was in his mind, and rushed 
over to the tents. 

“Where's Jimmy?” I shouted to Digby 
and Ma Creel, who were sitting out in 
front. 

“*He’s lying down, I think,” said Ma Creel. 
“He's probably asleep. You musn’t disturb 
him.” 

“He's got to be 
“We can't wait.” 

“But look here, Billy,”” Ma Creel pro- 
tested, “he's sick — I'll go over and tell 
Warrie ~ 

“No, I'm not sick,” said Jimmy’s voice, 
and I turned to see him coming out from 
under the tent-flap. “What is it, Billy?” 

“Davis has found a tomb he’s going to 
open,” I said. “Creel wants you to jump 
into your khaki and get over there right 
away. Take his outfit with you.” 

“All right,” said Jimmy, and let the flap 
fall again; while I ran into the property- 
tent, got out my box and loaded it. 

When I got out again, Mustafa was there, 
having been sent by Davis to get two electric 
He also was very excited. 

“It iss a tomb — it iss a tomb,” he said; 
“of that be certain! Make haste! Meestaire 
Davees, he can not wait!” 

Mollie had joined the other two in front 
of the tent, attracted by the excited talking, 
and by the time Digby had found the torches 
Jimmy came out arrayed in his khaki, and 
with Creel’s suit and helmet under his arm. 

Let's all go over,” said Ma Creel. “Ive 
never seen a tomb opened.” 

“Where's Mile. Roland?” I asked. “ May- 
be she'd like to go, too.” 

“She's asleep,” said Mollie, rather sharply. 
“Take my advice and leave her alone.” 

I didn’t see very well how I could do 
anything else, and as Ma Creel seemed to 
agree with Mollie, I said nothing more, 
and set off with them toward the excavation. 
But I couldn't help thinking we were play- 
ing the girl a rather shabby trick. Tombs 
weren't opened every day; and if we really 
found something. .. . 


disturbed,” I said. 


torches. 


But [| soon forgot all about her in the 
excitement of taking the picture. — First 
I took some close-ups for Davis. Then 


the natives went to work with picks and 
crowbars, with Jimmy and Creel seemingly 
directing them, but with Davis in the back- 
ground giving the real orders. It was no 
easy job to keep him in the background! 
In fact, when the first stone came out, the 
old Egyptologist was uncontrollable. He 
threw off Digby’s hand and rushed forward 
and fell to his knees and peered into the hole. 

“Hold on, Billy,” said Creel. “Let him 
look! After all, it’s hisshow!”’” And he went 
forward himself to see what there was to see. 

Davis had an electric torch in one hand, 
and was staring in at what its beam revealed 
to him. 

“It's all right,” dhe said, looking up with a 
sort of awed face, as Creel approached. 
“It’s intact, just as I thought it would be. 
It hasn’t caved a particle. You can go ahead 
now.” 

“Let me take a look,” said Creel, and 
he took the torch and knelt in front of the 
hole, and threw the ray of light into the 
darkness beyond. 

“It's quite a place, isn’t it?” he said; 
and a minute later he added, “It seems to be 
empty.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Davis; “the coffin will 
be in an inner chamber.” 

“How do you know there is an inner 
chamber?”’ Creel asked. “I see no sign of 
a door.” 

“There's certain to be one,”” Davis assured 
him. “All these tombs were built on the 
same general plan. The door may have been 
walled up.” 

Creel got up and brushed the sand off 
his knees. 

“All right, Jimmy,” he said; then he took 
a quick’ step forward. “What's — the 
asked. “Another attack?” 


matter?” he 
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T had been so busy looking at the hole 
that I hadn’t noticed Jimmy. Now I gay 
that he had sunk down in the shade avaing 
the wall, and was white as death. 

“IT—I feel a little faint,” he gasped 
“T'll’be all right in a minute,” and he started 
to rise. 

But Creel pressed him down again. 

“Sit still,” he commanded.  “We'ye 
got nearly enough of this stuff, anyway. 
Wait till they get the hole big enough i, 
enter. Tell your men to go ahead, pro- 
fessor.” 

So the natives went ahead prying out the 
stones, which were laid in some black stuff 
which Davis said was bitumen; and Jimmy, 
leaned’ back against the wall, while My 
Creel fanned him and babied him; and grad- 
ually he began to look more like himself. 

“Tm all right.” he said to Creel, finally. 
“whenever you're ‘eady for me.” 

“We'll do a bit 4ere, then,” said Creel, 
‘with both of us looking through the hole 
All right, Billy!” 

We did a short scene, and Jimmy seemed 
to get through it fairly well. I didn’t know 
till afterwards that he had shut his eyes 
every time he faced the hole, but Cree! 
saw it and it worried him. When the scene 
was over, he made Jimmy sit down again, 
and the laborers went ahead taking out 
more stones. 

“It’s big enough now,” 


‘ 


said Davis, at 


last, and waved the natives back. “I'm 
going in.” 
“Wait a minute,” said Creel. “Let 


Jimmy go in, and come out again, and then 
I won't bother you any more. Come along, 
Jimmy. All right, Billy.” 

I saw Jimmy pull himself to his feet and 
stagger rather than walk toward the hole 

“Great!” said Creel, who was close behind 
him. “Just the effect I want! 
instinct tells you that some awful tragedy 
happened here thousands of years ago 
and that you were somehow concerned in 
it. Oh, great, great!” for Jimmy had dropped 
to his knees before the hole, as though hi 
legs could no longer support him, and was 
convulsively gripping its edges. “Let's 
have a little more of your face!” and Jimmy 
obediently turned toward us a profile like 
that of a dead man. “Now go in — like a 
man going to his death!” 

And it was indeed like a man going to 
his death that Jimmy clawed his way through 
that hole. 

“All right, Billy!” said Creel, as soon as 
Jimmy was through, and I stopped grinding 
and closed my shutter. “We'll bring out 
the mummy tomorrow. Now, professor, 
I turn things over to you. Come on out, 
Jimmy!” 
Jimmy had not yet appeared. 

I don’t know what it was; but at that 
instant the sickening certainty rushed over 
me that Jimmy would not. appear — thal 
something had happened — something ter 
rible . 

Creel must have had the same sensation 
for he grabbed the torch from Davis's hand 
and rushed forward to the hole. 

“He's not there!” he cried, his voice 
hoarse with horror. “The tomb is empty! 


Some 


Chapter XVIII 


T was Davis who recovered his senses 

first, who pushed Creel aside and flung 
himself through the hole into the darkness 
within. Creel was after him in an instant 

“Look out for my box, Digby,” I cried. 
and plunged after Creel. I felt 
that he was in danger — that he needed 
help — that he musn’t be left alone. 

I landed heavily, for the floor of the tomb 
seemed to be considerably below the level 
of the ground outside. One glance was 
enough to show that it was empty. The 
white walls, flashing back the light, would 
have made the smallest object visi)! 

“I told you so!” said Creel, hoarsely. 
“He isn’t here! He's disappeared! Its 
witchcraft — it’s és 

“Wait!” said Davis, and swept his torch 
over the walls more slowly. Then he stepped 
quickly to the wall opposite the entrance, 
and to my astonishment seemed to walk 
right through it and disappear. 

Before either of us+could move, his head 
appeared again. 

“Come on!” he said, and vanished. _ 

I could feel the shivers running up °"¢ 
down my spine as I followed Creel forward 
to the wall — he was right — it was witch 
craft — horrible, unclean witchcraft. 

And then I saw that it wasn’t witchcraft 
at all; for a section of the wall had beer 
built some eighteen inches in front of the 
main wall, and behind this section gaped 


some how 





he called, raising his voice, for ¢ 
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the black, square opening of a stone-walled 
worridor. Seen from the front, the effect was 
‘hat of a continuous wall; Davis, perhaps, 

vniliar with the artifice, and knew what 
4, look for: but how Jimmy had discovered 

» in the dark. ... 

“\head of us, down the corridor, we could 
we Davis's light sweeping from side to side, 
ind we hurried after him. The passage was 
shout five feet wide by perhaps six high — 
| know my helmet scraped the roof —with 

floor that sloped perceptibly downwards. 
~ It was only a minute later that we stood 
heside Davis at the entrance to another 
chamber, much larger than the first, its 
-aulted roof supported by four massive 
aware columns of masonry. And between 
these columns, in the center of the chamber, 
tood what I took to be a great oblong block 


was ft 


q granive. 

“It's the sarcophagus!” said Davis, hoarse- 
“And it has never been opened. Look!” 
nd he ran the light from his torch along a 
w of cement that held the lid in place. 
It had evidently never been disturbed. 
“But where's Jimmy?” Creel demanded. 
“I must find that boy 

He stopped abruptly, for there, at the 
head of the sarcophagus, brought into view 
swe stepped toward it, was Jimmy Allen. 
He was half-crouching, half-kneeling, with 
his head pillowed on the stone and his arms 





thrown forward across it. His eyes were 
closed 

“Jimmy!” called Creel, and then he 
stopped, and I knew that the same fear had 


gripped his heart which gripped mine. 

“It's only a faint,” said Davis reassuring- 
ly, and stepped forward. 

{nd at that instant Jimmy’s eyes un- 
josed, and he raised his head and. looked 
it us 

“Hullo, fellows,” he said, quite casually. 
Then he looked down at the block ot granite 
guinst which he was leaning, and around 
{ the masonry columns, and finally he got 
Jowly to his feet; with us watching him all 
le time, searcely daring to breathe. “* Where 
e deuce are we?” he asked. 

“We're in a tomb,” explained Creel, as 
watly as though he were speaking to a 
hid. “Come along —let’s get out.” 

‘Bul how did T get in?” Jimmy demanded, 
Jill looking about him. “I don’t remember 
ming in.” 

“You climbed in through a hole out here, 
hile Billy filmed you — you remember that, 
“Oh said Jimmy, and then he 
siook his head in a puzzled way. “But 
iflerwards — what happened afterwards?” 
“You just walked on in here and we 
followed you,” Creel explained, easily. “* You 
ere a litthe done up by the heat, you 
Come along out of here — this 
we like an oven!” 


yes,” 


remember, 


ike an oven — so close and stifling 

« sweat had been running down 

face, though T hadn't perceived it, in 
itement, 

sul’ Jimmy didn’t seem to notice the 

Ile still stood staring around, and 

inclined an ear toward the rear 
| seemed to listen; and then his face 
cleared, and he smiled _ slightly, 
vh he remembered everything. 

“All right,” he said, turning to Creel, 

‘Tm ready to go,” and without further 

stion or comment, he followed Creel 

long the passage, across the outer room, 

il tirough the hole into the open air. 

I wen! along, and I supposed Davis to be 

ringing up the rear, till L looked back and 

“WW he wasn’t there. 

Ma Creel welcomed Jimmy like a long- 

{ son whom she had despaired of ever 
igain, and she and Mollie, with 

reel < approval, took him away to the tents, 

spite his protests that he was all right. 

\s Creel and I were gathering up our 

Davis appeared at the entrance to 
le tomb and dismissed the laborers. 

“Til want them here early in the morning,” 
d to Mustafa. Then he turned to 
and me. “I’ve found something 

ler-sting in there,” he said. “‘ Would you 
» see it?” 

“OF course we would!” said Creel. 

We stooped and scrambled after him 

nto the tomb, and followed him along 

‘ juissage into the inner chamber. He 

“lus up to the great granite sarcophagus 

wl let the light from his torch play along 

It | 


“Look here,” 


for the first time I was conscious that it 
| 


he said, and I saw, cut 


deli tcly in the stone the same symbol 
Which had been cut on the door of the tomb 
cartouche 


th of Sekenyen-Re. “It 


has never been opened,” Davis continued, 
and again he ran his torch around the edge 
of the lid, where the cement remained un- 
touched and as hard as the stone itself. 
“Unless Pm greatly mistaken we'll find 
the mummy-case and the mummy inside, 
just as they were left four thousand years 
ago —and I'm hoping we'll also find an 
explanation of — this mystery,” and he in- 
dicated the walls about us with a,vague and 
troubled gesture. 

“What mystery?” Creel demanded. 

“The mystery of these bare walls. You'll 
notice that there’s not a picture — not a 
trace of sculpture — and it’s evident that 
there never has been,”’ and he sent the light 
from his torch shimmering over the white 
stone. 

“Yes,” 
enough.” 

“The only decorations I have found are 
this cartouche on the lid of the sarcophagus, 
and that symbol on the wall back yonder,” 
and he threw the light against the wall at 
the back of the tomb. 

By a common impulse, we walked over to 
the wall, and I saw incised there, about five 
feet from the floor, a rude symbol which 
faintly resembled a snake —or perhaps 
two snakes intertwined. 

“What does it mear?”’ Creel asked. 

“It’s a symbol of warning,” Davis ex- 
plained. 

“It looks as if there was another door 
here,” said Creel, who had been running 
his eyes over the wall. “See — there's the 
arch — just like the one outside.” 

“Yes,” Davis agreed, “I think it is a 
door; and that symbol is intended to warn 
people away from it. It was only used, 
he added, looking at it, “where the warning 
was intended to be a very solemn and urgent 
one. No Egyptian would dare disregard it, 
for fear of giving mortal offense to the gods.” 

“Then there’s probably something in 
there,” Creel began. 

“So I think,” Davis broke in. “Tl 
have the door open in a day or two,” he 
added; “and we'll see.” 

“Is that the mystery you were talking 
about?” Creel inquired. 

“No,” and Davis cast the light from his 
torch about the chamber again. “The 
mystery is the lack of decoration on these 
walls. I can’t understand it.” 

“What's so strange about that?” 
demanded. 

“The ancient Egyptians believed that, 
after death, a man’s spirit continued to 
live on in the tomb provided for it just as 
the man himself had lived on earth,’ Davis 
explained, “provided it had the things 
necessary to live with. So the body was 
carefully preserved, and placed in a tomb 
which was really its house, and which it 
could quit at pleasure. And the house was 
made as large as the position of the dead 
man warranted, and was furnished with 
food and furniture and utensils and servants, 
and everything a man could need in the way 
of clothing and ornaments — not really, 
you understand, but painted or chiselled 
on the walls; for the belief was that the 
dead man possessed in reality everything 
depicted on the walls of his tomb; and the 
more that was painted there, the richer he 
was for eternity. But here is the tomb of 
a king and in it — nothing!” 





Creel agreed, “that’s evident 





Creel 


“Somebody must have had a_ grudge 
against Sekenyen,” Creel remarked. 


“My own idea is,” said Davis, “that it 
was a_ self-inflicted punishment —a_ sort 
of penance — the most terrible a man could 
devise!” 

““What makes you think that?” 
Creel, his eyes suddenly alight. 

““A king always had his tomb prepared 
in advance,” Davis explained, “to make sure 
that it was satisfactory and properly com- 
modious. In fact, that was about the most 
important thing he had to do on earth — to 
prepare his eternal dwelling — and he took 
a lot of pains with it. This tomb was prob- 
ably built according to the orders and under 
the supervision of Sekenyen-Re.” 

“Great!” said Creel. “Superb! And now 
why should he-condemn himself to eternal 
torment?” 

“IT don’t know,” and Davis combed his 
beard thoughtfully; “but I hope to find a 
clue to the mystery inside the sarcophagus 
—there will be hieroglyphs on the coffin, 
and perhaps a papyrus inside it ye 

“Look there!’ Creel broke in suddenly. 
“T might make a guess at this mystery; in 
fact, I have already guessed it, and I am 
going to work it into my picture. But 
there’s another mystery I can’t explain — 
I can't even guess at.” 

“What is that?” asked Davis. 


demanded 
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Reduces your egg bills 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER 


saves eggs 


and produces food just as appetizing and delicious at 
lower cost. 


The usual number of eggs may be reduced one-half or 
more in most recipes and often left out altogether by 
adding a small quantity of Royal Baking Powder, about 
a teaspoon, in place of each egg omitted. 

Try the following recipes and see how well this plan works. You 
must use Royal Baking Powder, which is made from Cream of 
Tartar, derived from Grapes, to get the best results—powders 
made from alum and other mineral substitutes often leave a 
bitter taste. 


An unusually nourishing cake, exceptionally pleasing in flavor. 





Potato Chocolate Cake 


3 f teaspoon nutmeg 


¢ cup shortening 
'¢ teaspoon allspice 


2 cups sugar 34 cup milk 
» cup chocolate 2's cups flour 1s teaspoon cinnamon 
l cup mashed potatoes 5 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder teaspoon cloves 
1 cup chopped nuts 1 teaspoon vanilla 

DIRECTIONS: —Cream shortening, add sugar, 
Beat eggs separately and add yolks to the first mixture 
been sifted together. Beat well, Add nuts, vanilla and beaten 
bake in greased loaf tin in moderate oven one hour. 


(The old method called for 4 eggs) 


2 eges 


1 
I 


melted chocolate and mashed potatoes, mix well 
Add milk and dry ingredients which have 


whites of eggs. Mix thoroughly and 


Everyone knows the great nutriment in corn, 
Here it is in most appetizing form. 





ea 


Corn Meal Muffins ; 


2 tablespoons sugar 
l cup milk 





% teaspoon salt 
4 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 
2 tablespoons shortening 


DIRECTIONS: —Sift dry ingredients together into bowl; add milk and meited shortening and beat me 
well. Bake in greased muffin tins in hot oven for about 20 minutes 


(The old method called for 2 eggs) 


Book of new recipes which economize in eggs and other 
expensive ingredients mailed free on request. Address 
Royal Baking Powder Co., 139 William St., New York 


34 cup corn meal 
114 cups flour 














Royal Baking Powder has no substitute for making biscuits, E 
cake, muffins, corn bread, etc., of the highest quality. B 
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“It’s how that boy, Jimmy Allen, coming 
through that hole, into the darkness of 
the tomb, could find the narrow opening 
behind that masking wall, which I couldn't 
find, even with an electric toreh,” said Creel, 
in a voice muted by bewilderment. 
“Furthermore, why should he come along 
that passage? Why should he have knelt 
at the head of this coffin? How, in the 
dark, could he know that it was the head? 
And how on earth, after he had knelt 
there, could he lay his head down and go 
quietly to slee p? There, professor, is a series 
of questions to which I invite an answer.” 

“Tm afraid I can’t answer them,” said 
Davis, quietly. “The whole affair is most 
singular.’ 

‘hey'’ve got to be answered!” said Creel 


sav igely “Mavbe hell remember 

“No, [ don't think he will,” broke in 
Davis. “My own idea is that it was a 
sort of sleep-walking or clairvoyance rhe 
heat had affected him he Was nervous 


Our serials are the best. 


always. 


about crawling through that hole, anybody 
could see that.” 

“Yes,” assented Creel. “He just dragged 
himself through. Go on.” 

“Well, perhaps when he dropped into 
the darkness of the tomb, what with his 
nervousness and excitement, instead of 
fainting, as he had done before, he passed 
into a sort of sub-conscious state, and it 
was then that he stumbled upon the passage 
and came in here to the sarcophagus, and 
knelt down and went to sleep.” 

“T thought you said yoy couldn't explain 
it,” said Creel. 

“That isn’t an explanation,” retorted 
Davis; “not a reasonable one, at least. It 
is based oh some occult power nobody 
knows anything about — and which, to tell 
you the truth, I don’t believe in when I'm 
out of Egypt. But there's something in the 
air here which makes it possible to believe 
almost anything.” 

“We'd better be getting out of here,” 


In August we begin “ Wild 


said Creel. “It must be away past dinner- 
time. Hullo! Look there!’’ he added, in 
another tone. 

He had swung around toward the pas- 
sage, and the light from his torch flooded 
its entire length and beat dimly against 
the white wall which blocked its entrance. 
Now as [I stared at it, it seemed to me 
that something stood before that wall — 
a vague shape,'a weird shadow, cloud- 
ing its whiteness with gray; and I have 
the impression that it was looking at 
us —looking at us placidly from empty 
sockets , 

And then I saw the light reflected on a 
burnished point, like a jewel. 

“There is something there!” Creel mut- 
tered to himself, and started forward. 

And then his light went out and I heard 
the torch rattle on the floor. The next 
instant, his hand, groping madly, caught 
mine in a grip that crushed _ the flesh. 

“Who is it?” gasped a voice in my ear — 





Apples,” by the author of “The Straight Road.” 
See” 





Soap and Sophocles — coninuea from page 20 
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Creel’s voice, almost unrecognizable. “] 
it you, Jimmy?” . 
“No,” I said; “it’s Billy Williams. For 
God's sake, what’s the matter, (Cpee|?” 
“There’s something here!” he breathed 
and his grip tightened. “Something — 
something knocked that torch out of my 
hand. Let me hold you.” , 
“Stand still!” called Davis charnl. 
“Tl find it!” aarply. 
Then the light flashed out again, and 
Davis stood there, holding the torch, he 
its beam shot along the passage, we could 
see the wall quite clearly. There was no 
shadow upon its whiteness. The Thing— if 
it had ever really existed — had disappeared 
“Come on,” said Davis; but Creel held me 
back for a whispered word. 
“Let Davis think I dropped the torch,” he 
said. “* I'mashamed I went to pieces like that!” 
And together, in troubled silence, we fol- 
lowed Davis out of the tomb. 
[To be continued | 
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I repeated, surprised. IL thought I had 
heard of them all 
“Do you mean to say you don't know 


about the Pantry Shelf?” eried Henry in 
anguish. “There was a story about us in the 
Sunday World not long ago.” He handed 
me a much-thumbed clipping “You've 
never seen us aet 


“No but Ive seen others just as bad.” | 
sid unkinely 

‘You are sneering.” proclaimed Henry, 

it the eatest force for good that has come 


into the American theatre during its long his 


hor I do not venture that on my own au 
thority 1 am merely quoting the famous 
dramatie ort 

Just what I broke in, “has the change 
of bill at the Pantry Shelf Playhouse to do 
with vou? 

“They are going to present my new one- 
wt drama in free verse,” he replied. “* My 
heart's blood has gone into the writing of it 
I may tell you that the man who has staged 
it suvs that in the tragic inevitability of its 
ending it is comparable to the work of Sopho- 


cles And he ought to know. He once 
worked a week for Arthur Hopkins.” 

‘You used to be rather fond of Sophocles,” 
I smiled 

“Tm fond of him still Philistine though 
he is said Henrys * Really, Ud like to have 
you see this pl iV ot mine Leall it “Should a 


Child Be Told It deals with 

“LT know just what it deals with,” I said 
hastily 

“TL should like to feel, tomorrow night, 
Ilenry went on, “that there was someone 
from my old town in the rircdic Thee’, SOTTDC CT 
who could, at least in a measure, understand 
mv noble tlmost holy purpose mn writing 
this thin 

ee would ilo mis best Ilenrv,” | prom 
ised 

“Could | write vou a pass?” 

“TL don't know. Could you? 

yi KE isiest thing in the world ; Ile wrote it, 
with a great flourish. “There you are. Bring 
a friend.’ 

“Just where is the Pantry Shelf Play- 
house?” L inquired 


“It is up an alley to the north of the 
Square,” he said. “Up a very dark alley. It 
was a Bishop's woodshed, but we converted 
it. Yes, sir up a dark alley you will find 
the one theatre in New York where the 
flame of inspiration burns bright, where 
there are no sordid commercial motives, 
where the best minds of the country 

“Yes, yes, Henry,” Tsaid. “Ul try to find 
the alley And now I really must be 
yong ; 

I shook hands with Henry 
ind left Henry himself in the midst of a 
proposed to do for the 


inspiration, 


lecture on what he 
poor old drama 
Out in the Squ 
ind shuddered Again T saw our old home 
l saw Henry s 


re | looked up at the stars, 


town on a Sabbath morning 
mother, stitf-backed, unbene 
her prayver-hook in the family pew And 


ing, sitting with 


without enthusiasm LT looked forward to TTA 
dinner the next evening with Henry Trimmer, 
Senior It must prove for me, 1 felt, on 


Vast orgy of deception 
Nevertheless, | went to the Waldorf the 
smiling and 


following night outwardly 


cheerful. Henry ‘Trimmer the father met me 


in the lobby. He was quite handsome in a 
dinner-coat; to look at him few would have 
guessed that he had never had one on until 
he was well past forty. There was a question 
in his fine old eves. 

“Any luck, Jim?” he inquired. 

“Tm sorry ——" I began. 

“T sent you ona useless errand,” he sighed. 
“IT wasted your time. Forgive me.” 

“Not at all,” Tsaid. “I had a very inter- 
esting visit.” 

We sat down at a table in the grill. 

“But your visit was entirely without 
result?” he questioned wistfully 

“Not entirely,” IL told him. “It inspired 
a poem. Henry has probably completed it 
by now. It is to the effect that youth must 
advance, over the fallen forms of those 
beloved E 

“I suppose I'm a fallen form?” said 
Trimmer. 

* Undoubtedly.” 

“The young idiot! Id like to rise up and 
trip him.” 

“My advice,” I said, “is to let Henry 
strictly alone for a year. If he has any stuff 
in him at all, he’s bound to weary in time of 
the shallow young frauds that surround him. 
Then, too, he has always been used to money. 
The market price of free verse is little or 
nothing. There will ensue painful moments 
Landlords are insistent, even in Washington 
square “ 

“IT suppose that’s all T can do,” answered 
Trimmer. “But I'd do it a lot more cheer- 
fully if TL was surer of Henry. I don’t like to 
say it, Jim, but the boy he’s — he’s a 
weakling. Why? [ve asked myself over and 
over. I'm no mollycoddle. Our people have 
always been strong.” 

He shook his head. 

“What Henry needs is a firm hand,” he 
sighed. “I've been hoping some good girl 
would get hold of him. But it’s no use. 
She'd never waste her time on Henry.” 

I choked on my soup as Miss Mary Elkhart 
was thus suddenly recalled to me. With 
intense relief I heard Trimmer drop the topic 
of his son and turn to other matters. 

He told me of the old town, on the pave- 
ments of which [ had not set foot in years; 
he gloated over the results of the last census; 
he let his imagination soar as he prophesied 
the next. Then soap enthralled him. There 
was much of the old vivacity in his manner 
as he talked along. = 

We had rew hed the coffee before young 
Henry came back into the conversation. 
Then Trimmer startled me by inquiring: 

“Jim — just what is the Pantry Shelf 
Playhouse?” 

“Oh,” I said, “it’s another of these back- 
alley efforts to resuscitate the drama.” 

“Then it ain't a regular theatre?” 

“No it's one more irregular one. They're 
very numerous. Every little group of 
serious thinkers in town has its own. They 
sittisfy a fierce, hot longing for the white 
glare of publicity , 

“Jim—do you know that the Pantry 
Shelf Players are going to stage a play of 
Henry's tonight?” 

“Why — yes,” said I. “Henry told me. 
Hlow did you happen to hear of it?” 

He took a clipping from his pocket. 

“T ran across it in the paper this morn- 
Henry's play is called 


ing,” he answered. 


‘Should a Child Be Told?’ Sounds as if it 
might be a little fairy story, or something 
like that.” 

“ Perhaps.” 

“Or maybe it’s about Santa Claus.’ 

The simple old soul appalled me. I could 
not answer. 

“I thought of that,”” he went on, “because 
I remembered back to the time we told 
Henry there was no Santa Claus. He was a 
funny kid+~he cried for two days. Poor 
little fellow!” 

This was pathetic. I sought vainly some 
way of turning the conversation. 

“Perhaps he’s made a play of that, Jim,” 
he went on. 

“The play is in free verse,” I said, not 
knowing exactly what that had to do with it. 

“What of it? It might be good, at that. 
I tell you, Jim, if the boy really could write 
I mean about decent things — if he had the 
divine spark —there’s nothing I wouldn't 
do for him. Vd be a proud man. And — 
maybe he can. I mean to find out. You and 
I are going down to this theatre tonight.” 

“No — no ——” I gasped. 

“Why not?” 

“You wouldn’t like it. The plays are 
young; the acting is young — and awful. The 
settings are after the manner of the new school, 
which means they look as though they had 
been made by loving hands at home. Have 
you seen the new musical show at the ™ 

“Nonsense. Come along—it's getting 
late.” 

I wanted to seize him by the coat, to drag 
him uptown, not down. But I felt as weak as 
Henry, Junior looked. 

“All right,” I said at last. “‘Here’s a pass 
Henry wrote for me. He told me to bring a 
friend.” 

Trimmer took the scrap of paper and 
smiled at it. “Fine!” he said. “Come on, 
Jim. Where is this Playhouse?” 

“It’s up an alley. It was once a Bishop's 
woodshed.” 

* A woodshed!”” He roared with laughter. 
“That's where I used to take Henry across 
my knee.” 

I shuddered. It seemed to me inevitable 
that the Bishop's woodshed would shortly 
see an ancient rite repeated. 

After a protracted search, we found the 
alley. It was very dark, as Henry had 
predicted; the bright flame of inspiration did 
not appear to be on the job. In front of the 
theatre Trimmer took out Henry's pass and, 
tearing it into bits, scattered the white 
remnants over the cobblestones. 

“We'll pay our way, Jim,” he said. 
“We'll do our share to help.” 

He handed a yellow bill to the young man 
at the door. The young man trembled and 
there was quite a flurry of excitement. The 
situation appeared unprecedented; a great cry 
for change went up. Commercialism, which 
the serious thinkers scorned, was creeping 
in; soup Was succoring art, and art didn't 
appear to find it so very unpleasant, either. 

While we waited for the change, lean young 
radicals whispered all about us. There was a 
rumor that the police would raid, because of 
the frankness of the plays. They spoke 
hopefully, but even the most sanguine among 
them seemed to realize that this was too good 
to be true. 

We took our seats on a hard bench half- 








way down the little room. The curtain rose 
on the first of three one-act plays. This one 
dealt with a man and a girl who were living 
together in Greenwich Village without benefit 
of clergy. The topic was inevitable; so also 
was the attempt to out-Bernard Shaw in 
dealing with it. Henry Trimmer did not 
flinch. He sat staring this raw little play 
full in the face. When it was ended he made 
a solitary comment. 

“T hope the Bishop don’t need any wood 
tonight,” he said. “Id feel mighty wncom- 
fortable to have him come through that 
door.” 

“Cheer up,” I answered. “The Bishop's 
dead and gone.” 

The second playlet- was not bad at all; it 
was so good, in fact, that I forgot for a mo- 
ment the imminence of “Should a Child Be 
Told?” written out of the heart’s blood of 
Henry Trimmer, Junior. Then the curtain 
went down, the lights flared for the last 
intermission, and I began to hope passion- 
ately that the place would catch fire, the 
police come, the leading man drop dead — 
for any untoward event, in short, that would 
prevent the presentation of young Henry's 
masterpiece. 

My hopes were dashed; the curtain rose 
for the final play. By my side the father 
fidgeted nervously in his seat. 

Henry's play was all that I had dreaded. 
Perhaps it was even more. I got no very clear 
idea of the thing. I was conscious of a 
terrific verbal wrestle with the problems of 
sex; of a confused stream of ideas on the 
subject stolen from continental writers, 
hashed over, warmed up, and served to us 
by Henry. As I watched, all I could think of 
was the father’s prophecy that nodoubt Henry 
had made a play of the Santa Claus myth 
The simple old man, breathing hard at my 
side, seemed more pathetic than ever before 

The curtain went down on Henry's grand 
climax, and his father slipped to his knees 
For one wild moment I thought he might } 
praying, but he was only searching for his 
hat. He rescued it from beneath the restless 
feet of the radicals; he seized me by the arms 
and propelled me toward the door. The you 
mob was shouting for Trimmer. 

“Let’s get out quick, Jim,” the old 1 
panted. In the alley-way he stopped. 

“Take me somewhere where I can th 
he directed. 

I took him to the café of the Lafayet 
He dropped wearily into his chair, and fo 
long time said nothing. Finally he spo 
bitterly. : 

“Should a Child Be Told?” he cried. “My 
God, Jim — that’s not the question. lL 
one of these bright young men write m« 
play on the other side of it. Should a Par 


Be Told? Should a parent be allowe:! 
learn the thoughts that are in the mind of Ii 
radical son? I say—no! It’s cruel, 
inhuman, it’s barbarous.” 

He paused. “For thirty years,” he sau 
“I've been working to make the nam 
Trimmer stand for cleanliness. And now ™) 
son wants to make it stand for dirt. [won 
have it!” His face was pale with anger; lv 
brought his heavy fist down on the frail 
table. “I won't stand it! I'll go to him 
I'll give him one last chance to come 
home — and if he won't, then I'm through 
with him — forever. I'll go to him tonight. 
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“FOR FRANCE!” 


Musketeers still lives in those men 
7 o understand the 
with desperate courage, is making its heroic 
vou must read or reread of D'Artagnan 


f The Three 


ting today—‘‘for France.’ 


lefense, ¥ 


t comrades—you must hear the cl: ash of 


he ringing, rallying cry ‘All for one! 
Vividly, stirringly, these volumes 

lives and times of the Muske- 

men from whom sprang the new 
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The 
Very 
Cream 


of DUMAS 


lhirty-eight Splendid Volumes Were 
ited py Linguists of International Reputa 
hronologic ally Arranged, Every Romance 
» and as Originally Written, Contain- 
iplete Lists of Characters and Valuable 
tory Notes. Here You Will Find a Set 
ks That Presents, as no Other Book or 
Books Has Ever Done, the Important 
und Happenings in Over 200 Years of 
lost Critical, Important and Dramatic 
n the History of France 


13,000 Pages of the Most 
Interesting Reading 
Ever Published 


New, Complete, Hlustrated, Unabridged 
and Perfectly Translat 


und in Handsome Vellum de Luxe 
Cloth: Clear Type, Laid Paper 


hirty-eight volumes were written when 
nic powers of the great author were 
books which portray his almost su 
n imagination, at the flood tide of his 
rhe completeness and accuracy of the 
ions, the large amount of matter herein 
ed and hitherto omitted in other popular 
editions, give this edition distinction and 
nence over all others. 


important Happenings in the History of 
France Every Cultured Person 
Should Read 


» of Entertainers, there is no one like 
%s. No other author has so clearly, so 
ngly pictured the social, moral, industrial, 
il and religious life of the time which he 
xs. The past and present, photographed 
rishably upon his brain, are so vividly pre 
i that you lose yourself completely as you 
is thrilling narratives. The brilliance of his 
es has never been approached. Taken 
ately, each book here offered is a clessic 
1 together these books present French His- 
na way that has never been equalled. 
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This is your last chance 

to get this beautiful 38-volume 

set of the supreme master of 
historical romance— 


DUMAS 


At the Bargain Price. 
left—after they are gone high costs will force 






Only a few sets are 


‘“*AFTER ME THE DELUGE”’ 


I’ you would see vividly 


pictured the 


‘Tremendous Contrast be- 


tween Your: Matter-of-fact World and the Unparalleled Splen- 


dor, Unbridled 


Indulgence, and 


* Devil-May-Care 


Living 


hat Marked the Inner Court Life of France and other Huropean 
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“Don't do that,” 1 cried, appalled 
“Tonight!” he thundered. 

“No, J pleaded. “You would strike 
himat the very worst time — fresh from what 
he no doubt considers a great triumph 
You wduldn’t have a chance. Wait till to- 
morrow send for him : 

“I'm going tonight, Jim,” said Trimmer, 
gravely. “This is my job. Id like to have 
you come with me, if you will. If not r 

“Til come,” I said, but my heart yearned 
toward the green busses running north along 
the lighted Avenue. 

We pressed the button above Henry’s 
mail-box, and the lock clicked joyously. No 
doubt Henry thought that it was Fame ring- 
ing his bell at midnight, determined to rout 
him out. Inside the door I pushed ahead 
of the old man and tore up the stairs like 
in id 

‘Follow me,” I called 

I beat him by a flight of stairs; I knocked 
it Henry's door and pushed it open. Henry 
Wiis the re, so also was the girl 
“Your father’s with me, Henry,” I warned. 
Without a word the girl went into the 
Henry and 
I turned just as the elder Trimmer marched 


other room and closed the door 


Hipon the scene 
Good evening, Henry,” he said, panting 
from the clinb 


ilenry removed the semi-detachable pipe 


from his vacant face, which held more color 
than usual 

Hello, Father,” he said “You're out 
rather hate for you 


“| happened to be in the neighborhood,” 
answered Trimmer. “IT have just attended 
t performance at the Pantry Shelf Play- 
house ‘ 

“You were there?” cried Henry. “Then 
you witnessed my triumph. You heard the 
cheers the calls for Trimmer You 
realized that, whatever you may think of my 
work 

“IT am not here to discuss my opinion 
“IT am here 
on a serious errand. I am here to give 
you one last chance. You know me well 
enough to understand that I mean what I 


of your work,” his father said 


sity J want you to come home.’ 


“Wild Apples” begins next month. 
Callie Baird, you will also love Lynnie Willis. 


she seemed taller, and of finer grain, than I 
had thought her. 

“Henry!” she cried as we all faced her. 
“Henry — this is cruel of you—it is un- 
worthy. Tell him the truth!” 

Henry did not reply. He sank into a chair 
and buried his face in his hands. 

“What is the truth?” asked Henry 
Trimmer, Senior. 


“Home?” sneered Henry. “ Back among 
the Philistines x 

“My Lord, boy,” Trimmer cried, “you 
were born and raised out there. They're 
your own people. Have you no affection for 
the place, like Jim and I have? Don't you 
ever think of the quiet Avenue on a warm 
spring night, with the screen doors slamming, 
and the little Fords creeping by in the dusk 
and old Ed Smith out watering his lawn? The girl advanced to him, and held out her 
Or of Main Street on a hot afternoon, with hand — her left hand. 
the clerks loafing in the doorways . “My wedding-ring,” she said. “Yes, 

“I despise it,” Henry cut in. “It is a Henry — I took it from the drawer and put 
hot-bed of narrowness, of ignorance ——” it on.” Again she turned to the father. 

“Think hard before you answer. You “Henry and I were married before I came 
won't come back?” here to live,” she said. “Henry insisted 

“Come back! After tonight? At this, the on it.” 
turning point in my career - “Henry insisted ——” Trimmer gasped. 

“All right." Trimmer’s face was set and “If he hadn’t,”” she went on, “I shouldn't 
hard. “That ends it. Stay here and drag have come. Of course, we couldn't tell his 
our name through the mire. Stay here and friends — Henry would have lost his standing 
muddle and fail. You're no son of mine. in the Village. So we had to fake — to pre- 
I'm through with you. Good night,” tend ——" She laughed. “It's ludicrous, 

He turned to go. And suddenly he saw isn’t it? We're all trying so hard to be devil- 
thrown over a chair, a woman's coat. He ish and bohemian — but — few of us can. 
picked it up. It was all quite like a play. We're so hopelessly middle class — there 

“Is this your coat, Henry?” he inquired. are too many generations of Puritans behind 

“Put that down!” raged Henry. “Of us. My father is a Methodist minister out 
in Indiana.” 

“Mary!” pleaded Henry in anguish. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, “we're mostly frauds 
and fakes — we advanced thinkers in the 
Village. There's many a horrible secret like 
sent shivers up and down my spine. the one I've just revealed. And I'm sick of it 

“Put it down, I say!” Little Henry was all — I'm deathly sick of it. Just now, Mr. 
almost in tears. “What's that to you . Trimmer, when you spoke of your little 

“Are you married?” Avenue in the evening — I sobbed behind 

“Marriage! Bah! How you cling to the old that door. I want to go back to a town like 
superstitions. Marriage is for the butcher's that 
boy — the chambermaid. People who really Henry raised a startled head. 
think cannot be bound by archaic ties — they “T want a little house with pansies planted 
must be free to live their lives 9 round the porch — I want a nursery and a 

Tragedy had pushed comedy back into the hired girl. I want to get away from all this 
wings. Henry Trimmer, Senior looked very radical foolishness, and go out there, and be 
old and worn; his face was gray. He threw what I was meant to be.” She raised her 
the coat from him. voice, which was usually soft and gentle. 

“This will kill your mother,” he said “That's what I'm going to do,” she an- 
hoarsely. nounced. ‘We'll go back with your father, 

At that the door to the other room opened, Henry ig 
and Mary Elkhart stood there on the “What!” screamed Henry. “You tell me 
threshold. Her cheeks were wet with tears; this tonight tonight when I have put my 


course it’s not my coat. It belongs to Mary 
Elkhart to the girl who has consented to 
share my poverty, my struggles, to help me 
climb to the heights vs 

Are you married?” The old man’s tone 


It was written at our request by the anonymous author of “ The Straight Road.” 
It is a powerful novel of California —a story with the ring of truth in every line 
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foot on the first rung of the ladder wher 
my play that has been compared to nrg 
cles xs 

“Yes,” said the girl, “we're going back to 
the worth-while things. Don’t rant. Bears 
— you can’t impress me.” She held out her 
hands to the old man. “You and I to- 
gether,” she said, “we must make hin see” 

Trimmer’s face was beautiful. 

“Ive always wanted a daughter,” he 
smiled. “And by the Lord Harry — [yp 
got one —a real one — now.” 

He kissed her. From the depths of his 
chair Henry was muttering: “Back among 
the Philistines.” . 

No one was noticing me. So I opened the 
door very softly, and slipped out. 





All this happened several months ago 
Today’s mail brought a letter from Henry 
Trimmer, Senior. I will close with a quota 
tion: 

“You'd never know Henry now,” he 
writes. “The little lady is a wonder, Jim 
She's got a firm hand, and it’s on Henry. He 
needed it. They've got a dandy little house 
up on Maple Avenue. Henry comes down 
to the office every morning at nine, and goes 
home at five. I've turned the correspondenc: 
over to him. Sometimes there's a que er sort 
of rhythm to his letters, and T suspect him of 
working a little free verse into a story of how 
two cases of Trimmer’s Ocean Foam, Ship- 
ment E-47, happened to go astray. But | 
overlook it. Of course he hasn't entirely 
reformed. He's working in his spare time 
on a novel, which he says is to be in the 
Russian manner. But Mary tells me the 
Russians are mighty long-winded, and that 
he'll probably never finish it, especially now 
that he’s taken up golf. Mary is working on 
some baby clothes.” 

And a postscript: 

“Henry says he expects the novel to keep 
the name of Trimmer alive in Greenwich 
Village. I pointed out to him that we are 
now engraving that name on eight hundred 
thousand cakes of soap a day. He just 
shook his head. I guess he’s like me; he’s 
got a sort of a —kind of a feeling that the 
radicals will never see it there.” 


If you loved 


i- 





HE broker who cajoles vou into in- 
vesting in Wall Street cats and dows 
is usually sufficiently skilful to skate 
ill around the thin edges of these 

without falling in himself. The barber who 
most insistently and vehemently touts the 
virtues of some never-heard-of tonic is 
usually completely naked from the ears up 
And the famous skin specialist, who takes 


your good money under the false pretense 


of stopping the dropping of your hair of 
making two fine young hairs grow where none 
rew before is quite likely, when viewed by 
t bird, to resemble an animated ostrich egg 

Why is this? Is there no balm in Gilead 
capable of ccm nting the troubled attac h- 
ments of hair and head? Is there no sweet 
oblivious antidote that will make the hair 
stick in the scalp, instead of in the matuti 
nel brush and comb? 

Th chief reason for loss of hair is loss of 
fat in the head under the hair. For be 
it known that the hair draws most of its 
tistemainet Irom the laver of fat which is 
uviwiched in between the scalp proper and 
the bony tables of the skull. So long as there is 
nothing for it to hang on to, it can’t keep its 
foothold let alone extract a living 
tivht piece of leather, bound down like the 


from a 


eover ona berse ball On @ THASsS of solid bone 

So keep fat-headed if you would retain 
And kee p the leather cover 
on the head loose, so that the blood can cir- 
culate under it, and feed the fat that feeds 
the buatr 

Anything that will do this is a good hair 
tonic. Perhaps the best means is massage 
This should be administered with the tips 
of the fingers — not the palms of the hands 

ind should be designed to move the scalp, 


uxuriant locks 


nd not merely rub the remaining hair loose, 
so that it can be more readily combed out 
Be firm with it, but gentle 

Ten minutes of exercise in loosening the 


scalp — using always a rotary motion, and 


Keeping Hair on Heads 
by Edwin F. Bowers, M.D. 


and stiffening backbone with the increase 
of adipose tissue around its follicles. 

The next most important cause for bald- 
ness is the pernicious microbe and his pestif- 
erous family. 

For “seborrhoea,” as medical men fondly 
call it, is highly contagious. The intolerable 
itching and discomfort it causes are the 
least of its sins. The action the microscopic 
bugs set up produces an increased flow of 
the oily secretion from the bulbs of the hair. 
These harden and form scales on the surface 
of the scalp, which cover the mouths of the 
glandular ducts, choke up the hair follicles, 
and squeeze the life out of the hair. 

Seborrhcea is one of the most obstinate 
disorders that human beings ever had to 


covering every square inch of the caput 
repeated morning and night, will sometimes 
work wonders — if the condition is not help- 
less and hopeless 

For if, by stimulating the nutrition of the 
parts, we can assist nature to store fat, we 
can cure impending baldness 

This, by the way, is the reason that the 
loss of hair following fevers or exhausting 
diseases is usually not a permanent loss 
For while the febrile process has burnt the 
fat, or while the fat has been drawn upon to 
furnish the energy stored in its cells, when 
the disease departs, and the tissues are re- 
generated, the fat returns. And when the 
fat returns the hair comes cotly back again 

a little fuzzy at first, but gathering courage 





Summer Twilight 
by Perrin Holmes Lowrey 


H, the wan, red roses shiver with an ecstasy of hope 
As they smile across the dimness, as they offer me their lips; 
Now they bow their burning beauty where the sultry shadows grope, 
And my stabbing pulses quiver to my flaming finger tips. 


Oh, the dim magnolias darken, harems glooming in the night, 

And the fireflies light their candles in the windows of the trees; 
All the blooms are timid maidens, and they tremble with delight 

As they give their pristine treasures to the errant evening breeze. 


Oh, the summer thrills my pulses with the mellow wines of old, 
And my tropic heart is throbbing in a tumult of surprise; 
For the young moon turns the dimness into oriental all, 
And the shy stars peep like houris from a purple paradise. 








wrestle with. But it can be cured. Thus 


Shampoo the head thoroughly ever) 
morning, first with tincture of green soap, 
then with crude oil, or, if this is not avail- 
able, with the mineral oil now so generally 
sold as a laxative. Follow the shampoo by 
a thorough washing with some pure soup. 
After thoroughly rinsing and drying rub a 
little olive oil into the scalp — to help adi t 
the deposit in the fat bank. And be not in- 
firm of purpose, but keep this active treat- 
ment up for many weeks, if you would » 
results. Then reduce the dose, taking on!) 
two treatments a week, instead of one cach 
day. Then once a week — for life. 

A reason frequently assigned as a cause lor 
baldness we mention only to dismiss. For 
it hasn't any more to do with baldness than 
the bird of dawning’s crow has to do with 
sunrise. Tight bands and stiff hats do 
restrict the flow of blood to the scalp and 
the hair on short rations of nutriment 
the simple reason that the temporal art 
the only ones constricted by the sque¢ 
the hat, haven't anything to do with sup 
ing that part of the scalp where th 
first droops disconsolate and dies. 

An unventilated hat. however, may ‘ 
sweating. The sweat, mixing with the oil of 
hair, may become rancid and cause a ro! 
and a subsequent falling of the hair. But 
would be almost as likely to follow going » 
headed — provided the head produced 
spiration faster than the hair evaporat: 

There is no deep mystery about b 
baldheaded. And while the honest medi 
man cannot promise startling results in l'' 
conservation, he can give heartening counse 
to him who hath patience and perseveran¢ 

His chief admonitions will be to feed | 
scalp, and keep it loose, and clean. These, an¢ 
the avoidance of rough treatment, drying al 
cohol tonics, foolish singes and maltreatment 
generally, will keep hair and head together for 
as long as this connection will really matter. 
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Summer — Continued from page 30 





jor, “I don’t want to stay. I don’t want 
4) come back here,” she stammered, her hand 
on the knob; but with a swift movement, 
Ir. Merkle edged her from the threshold. 
“Qh, very well. Five dollars, please.” 
Charity looked helplessly at the doctor's 
tight lips and rigid face. Her last savings had 
cone in repaying Ally for the cost of Miss 
Ralch’s ruined blouse, and she had had to 
iorrow four dollars from her friend, to pay 
for her railway ticket and cover the doctor's 
It had never occurred to her that med- 
advice could cost more than two dollars. 
[ didn't know. . . . I haven't got that 
much ” she faltered, bursting into tears. 
Dr. Merkle gave a short laugh which did 
not show her teeth, and inquired with con- 


lee 


vision if Charity supposed she ran the es- 
tablishment for her own amusement? She 
leaned her firm shoulders against the door as 


she spoke, like a grim jailer making* terms 
with her ¢ uptive. 

“You say you'll come round and settle 
later? I've heard that pretty often too. 
Give me your address, and if you can’t pay 
me I'll send the bill to your folks. . . . What? 
I can't understand what you say. . . . That 
don't suit you either? My, you're pretty 
particular for a girl that ain’t got enough to 
settle her own bills. . . 2” She paused, and 
fixed her eves on the brooch with a blue stone 
that Charity had pinned to her blouse. 

“Ain't you ashamed to talk that way to a 
lady that’s got to earn her living, when you 
go about with jewelry like that on you? .. . 
It ain't in my line, and I do it only as a 


favor but if you're a mind to leave that 
brooch as a pledge, I don’t say no. . . . Yes, 
of course, you can get it back when you 
bring me my money... .” 


\ the way home, she felt an immense and 

unexpected quietude. It had been 
horrible to have to leave Harney’s gift in the 
womans hands, but even at that price the 
news she brought away had not been too 
dearly bought. She sat with half-closed eyes 
is the train rushed through the familiar land- 
scape; and now the memories of her former 
journey, instead of flying before her like 
dead leaves, seemed’ to be ripening in her 
hlood like sleeping grain. She would never 
igain know what it was to feel herself alone. 


Everything seemed to have grown suddenly 
clear and simple. She no longer had any 
difficulty in picturing herself as Harney’s wife 
now that she was the mother of his child; 


id compared to her sovereign right Annabel 
Balch’s claim seemed no more than a girl’s 
sentimental faney. 

That evening, at the gate of the red house, 
she found Ally waiting in the dusk. “I was 
down the post-office just as they were 
closing up, and Will Targatt said there was 
t letter for you, so I brought it.” 

Ally held out the letter, looking at 
Charity with piercing sympathy. Since the 
scene of the torn blouse there had been a new 
and fearful admiration in the eyes she bent 
m her friend. 

Charity snatched the letter with a laugh. 
“Oh, thank you — good night,” she called 
out over her shoulder as she ran up the path. 
If she hod lingered a moment she knew she 
vould hove had Ally at her heels. 

“he hurried upstairs and felt her way into 
ter dars room. Her hands trembled as she 
sop r the matches and lit her candle, 
il the flap of the envelope was so closely 
stu t she had to find her scissors and 
s vn. At length she read: 


D CHARITY: 
z your letter, and it touches me more 
un say. Won't you trust me, in 
o do my best? There are things it is 
explain, much less to justify; but 
nerosity makes everything easier. 
\ll Ton do now is to thank you from_ my 
understanding. Your telling me 
want me to do right has helped me 
expression. If ever there is a hope 
“ revving what we dreamed of you will see 
on the instant; and I haven't yet 


hope.” 
. “ie read the letter with a rush; then she 
de nt over and over it, each time more 
tifun nd painstakingly. It was so beau- 
—. pressed that she found it almost as 
ithe} 


‘o understand as the gentleman's 
ram Wie: of the Bible pictures at Nettle- 
gh wl gradually she hecame aware that 

est of its meaning lay in the last few 


words. “If ever, there is a hope of realizing 
what we dreamed of... .” 

But then he wasn’t even sure of’ that. 
She understood now that every word and 
every reticence was an avowal of Annabel 
Balch’s prior claim. It was true that he was 
engaged to her, and that he had not yet found 
a way of breaking his engagement. 

As she read the letter over Charity under- 
stood what it must have cost him to write it. 
He was not trying to evade an importunate 
claim: he was honestly and contritely strug- 
gling between opposing duties. She did not 
even reproach him in her thoughts for having 
concealed from her that he was not free; she 
could not see anything more reprehensible in 
his conduct than in her own. From the 
first she had needed him more than he had 
wanted her, and the power that had swept 
them together had been as far beyond re- 
sistance as a great gale loosening the leaves 
of the forest. . . . Only, there stood between 
them, fixed and upright in the general up- 
heaval, the indestructible figure of Annabel 
Balch. ... 

Face to face with his admission of the fact, 
she sat staring at the letter. A cold tremor 
ran over her, and the hard sobs struggled up 
in her throat and shook her from head to 
foot. For a while she was caught and 
tossed on great waves of anguish that left 
her hardly conscious of anything but the 
blind struggle against their assaults. Then, 
little by little, she began to relive, with a 
dreadful poignancy, each separate stage of 
her poor romance. Foolish things she had 
said came back to her, gay answers Harney 
had made, his first kiss in the darkness be- 
tween the fireworks, their choosing the blue 
brooch together, the way he had teased her 
about the letters she had dropped in her 
flight from the evangelist. All these memo- 
ries, and a thousand others, hummed through 
her brain till his nearness grew so vivid that 
she felt his fingers in her hair, and his warm 
breath on her cheek as he bent her head 
back like a flower. These things were hers: 
they had passed into her blood, and become 
a part of her, they were building the child 
in her womb: it was impossible to tear 
asunder strands of life so interwoven. 

The conviction gradually strengthened her, 
and she began to form in her mind the first 
words of the letter she meant to write to 
Harney. She wanted to write it at once, and 
with feverish hands she began to rummage in 
her drawer for a sheet of letter paper. But 
there was none left: she must go downstairs 
to get it. She had a superstitious feeling 
that the letter must be written on the instant, 
that setting down her secret in words would 
bring her reassurance and safety; and 
taking up her candle she went down to Mr. 
Royall’s office. . . . 

At that hour she was not likely to find him 
there: he had probably had his supper and 
walked down to Carrick Fry’s. She pushed 
open the door of the unlit room, and the 
light of her lifted candle fell on his figure, 
seated in the darkness of his high-backed 
chair. His arms lay along the arms of the 
chair, and his head was bent a little; but he 
lifted it quickly as Charity entered. She 
started back as their eyes met, remembering 
that her own were red with weeping, and that 
her face was livid with the fatigue and emo- 
tion of her journey. But it was too late to 
escape, and she stood and looked at him in 
silence. 

He had risen from his chair, and came 
toward her with outstretched hands. The 
gesture was so unexpected that she let bim 
take her hands in his, and they stood thus, 
without speaking, till Mr. Royall said grave- 
ly: “Charity — was you looking for me?” 

She freed herself abruptly and fell back. 
“Me? No—” She set down the candle on 
his desk. “I wanted some _letter-paper, 
that’s all.” 

His face contracted, and the bushy brows 
jutted forward over his eyes. Without an- 
swering he opened the drawer of the desk, 
took out a. sheet of paper and an envelope, 
and pushed them toward her. “Do you 
want a stamp too?” he asked. 

She nodded, and he gave her the stamp. 
As he did so she felt that he was looking at 
her intently, and she knew that the candle 
light flickering up on her white face must be 
distorting her swollen features and exag- 
gerating the dark rings about her eyes. She 
snatched up the paper, her reassurance dis- 
solving under his pitiless gaze, in which she 
seemed to read the grim perception of her 

















Rub those poor, tired, burning, 
swollen, aching feet with 


ICE MONT 


Ah! How cool, easy and 
comfortable they will feel 













F warm days and modern foot- 

wear have given you aching, 
burning, swollen feet, corns or painful calluses, 
Ice-Mint will prove a revelation to you. 


sively need Ice-Mint. It keeps 


Ask at any Drug Store for a small 
them cool, sweet and comfortable. 


jar of Ice-Mint. Rub alittle upon 
any tender, aching corn or callus. 
Instantly the soreness disappears 
and a delightful, cooling, soothing 
feeling is imparted to the skin. 
In a few nights the corn or callus 
will loosen and may be lifted out 
easily with the fingers. 


Just a touch or two morning and 
night will keep your feet from 
painful corns or calluses—In shape 
to carry you through a tiresome 
day of shopping or work in com- 
fort and in ease. 


Try it. Just ask in any Drug 
Store for a small jar of Ice-Mint, 
which will cost you little yet is 
sufficient to rid one’s feet of every 
corn or callus. 


Ice-Mint is aclean, creamy, snow- 
white, non-poisonous substance 
and does not inflame or even irri- 
tate the most tender skin. 


Tired feet, burning feet, swollen 
feet or feet that perspire exces- 


UNITED SALES AND MFG. CO. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 


You’ll like it immensely. 




















The neatly typewritten letters 

of trade gossip and suggestion, 

clicked out on his Corona during . 
the long jumps, helped materially —; 
to keep his personality alive in the 
minds of his widely scattered cus- 
tomers, 









—fold it up 
—take it with you 
—typewrite anywhere 


CORONA 


The Personal W: riting Machine 





Men or women of affairs who endeavor to put 
in their spare moments profitably, whether traveling 
or at home, form a large percentage of Corona’s 
hundred thousand users. 


‘ 
Corona meets their needs because of its compact- 
ness and extreme light weight, for it is built to fold 
into small compass and travel anywhere, in its case 
or in your hand-bag. Weighs but 6 pounds, and 
you can use it without instruction. 


The price of Corona, complete with neat black 
case, is fifty dollars. Write for Booklet No. 2. 
CORONA TYPEWRITER CO., Groton, N.Y. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Sunlight and fresh air inside your factory 
are health certificates you provide to your 
workmen with Fenestra Solid Steel Win- 
dows. Scientific ventilation and increased 
lighting open the door to better health, 
superior work, greater volume, less fatigue, 
fewer accidents, and bigger dividends. 


Modern factories everywhere are equipped 
with solid steel windows, most of which 
are made by the Detroit Steel Products Co., 
2703 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
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SOLID STEEL WINDOWS 































The August McClure’s 


: eee will be a host of features in the next number of McClure’s. 
For instance: In addition to the first chapters of the brilliant 
new serial by the author of ~The Straight Road,” there will appear 
“Why I Am No Longer a Pacifist,” a timely article by Ernest Poole: 
‘Four Cylinders and Twelve.” a new type of short story by a brand 
new author, Leon Kelley: “~The Gee-Whiz Guy,” a baseball yarn by 
Jerome Beatty; “Business Friends.” a business article by Alfred 
Grunberg: “ Being Wicked,” a fascinating love story by Leila Burton 
Wells, with a big surprise at the end; “The Right Kind of Train- 
ing.” one of Cleveland Moffett’s incomparable articles; a funny 
sketch page by Tony Sarg; “Blood and Iron,” a wonderful one-act 
play by Robert H. Davis and Perley Poore Sheehan; “The Business 
of Being a Bachelor,” illustrated by Flagg; “A Matter of Gesture,” 
a fine story by Susan Glaspell; and the continuation of our serials, 
“A King in Babylon,” by Burton E. 
Edith Wharton. 


\ feast indeed! 


Stevenson, and “Summer,” by 






\ erackerjack number! 
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state, and the ironic recollection of the day 
when, in that very room, he had offered to 
compel Harney to marry her. His look 
seemed to say that he knew she had taken the 
paper to write to her lover, who had left her 
as he had warned her she would be left. She 
remembered the scorn with which she had 
turned from him that day} and knew, ‘if he 
guessed the truth, what a list of old scores it 
must settle. She turned and fled upstairs; but 
when she got back to her room all the words 
that had been waiting had vanished. . . . 
If she could have gone to Harney it would 
have been different; she would only have had 
to show herself to let his memories speak for 
her. But she had no money left, and there 
was no one from whom she could have bor- 
rowed enough for such a journey. There 
was nothing to do but to write, and await his 
reply. Fora long time she sat bent above the 
blank page; but she found nothing to say that 
really expressed what she was feeling. . . . 
Harney had written that she had made it 
easier for him, and she was glad it was so; 
she did not want to make things hard for 
him. She knew she had it in her power to do 
that; she held his fate in her hands. All she 
had to do was to tell him the truth; but that 
was the very fact that held her back... . 
Her five minutes face to face with Mr. 
Royall had stripped her of her last illusion, 
and brought her back to North Dormer’s 
point of view. Distinctly and pitilessly there 
rose before her the fate of the girl who was 
married “to make things right.” She had 
seen too many village love-stories end in that 
way. Poor Rose Coles’s miserable marriage 
was of the number; and what good had come 
of it for her or for Halston Skeff? They had 
hated each other from the day the minister 
married them; and whenever old Mrs. 
Skeff had a fancy to humiliate her daughter- 
in-law she had only to say: “Who'd ever 
think the baby’s only two? And for a seven 
months’ child — ain’t it a wonder what a 
size he is?” North Dormer had treasures of 
indulgence for brands in the burning, but 
only derision for those who succeeded in get- 
ting snatched from it; and Charity had always 


understood Julia Hawes’s refusal to be 
snatched. . 
Only — was there no alternative but 


Julia's? Her soul recoiled from the vision of 
the white-faced woman among the plush 
sofas and gilt frames. In the established 
order of things as she knew them she saw no 
place for her individual adventure. . . . 
She sat in her chair without undressing till 
faint gray streaks began to divide the black 
slats of the shutters. Then she stood up 
and pushed them open, letting in the 
light. The coming of a new day brought a 
sharper consciousness of ineluctable reality, 
and with it a sense of the need of action. 
She looked at herself in the glass, and saw 
her face, white in the autumn dawn, with 
pinched cheeks and dark-ringed eyes, and all 
the marks of her state that she herself would 
never have noticed, but that Dr. Merkle’s 
diagnosis had made plain to her. She could 
not hope that those signs would escape the 
watchful village; even before her figure lost 
its shape she knew her face would betray her. 
Leaning from her window she looked out 
on the dark and empty scene; the ashen 
houses with shuttered windows, the gray 
road climbing the slope to the hemlock belt 
about the cemetery, and the heavy mass of 
the Mountain black against a rainy sky. To 
the east a space of light was broadening 
above the forest; but over that also the 
clouds hung. Slowly her gaze traveled 
across the fields to the rugged curve of the 
hills. She had looked out so often on that 
lifeless circle, and wondered if anything 


could ever happen to anyone who was 
enclosed in it... . 
Almost without conscious thought her 


decision had been reached; as her eyes had 
followed the circle of the hills her mind had 
also traveled the old round. She supposed it 
was something in her blood that made the 
Mountain the only answer to her questioning, 
the inevitable escape from all that hemmed 
her in and beset her. At any rate it began 
to loom in her again as it loomed against the 
rainy dawn; and the longer she looked at it 
the more clearly she understood that now at 
last she was really going there. 


XVI 


HE rain held off, and an hour later, 
when she started, wild gleams of sun- 
light were blowing across the fields. 

After Harney’s departure she had returned 
her bicycle to its owner at Creston, and she 
was not sure of being able to walk all the 
way to the Mountain. The deserted house 
was on the road; but the idea of spending the 
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night there was unendurable, and she meant 
to try to push on to Hamblin, where os 
could sleep under a wood-shed if her strength 
should fail her. Her preparations had been 
made with quiet forethought. Before start. 
ing she had forced herself to swallow a glass 
of milk and eat a piece of bread; and she had 
put in her canvas satchel a little packet of the 
chocolate that Harney always carried jn his 
bicycle bag. She wanted above all to keep 
up her strength, and reach her destination 
without attracting notice. .. . 

Mile by mile she retraced the road over 
which she had so often flown to her Joyer 
When she reached the turn where the wood. 
road branched off from the Creston highway 
she remembered the Gospel Tent — lony 
since folded up and transplanted — and her 
start of involuntary terror when the fat 
evangelist had said: “Your Saviour knows 
everything. Come and confess your guilt.” 
There was no sense of guilt in her now, but 
only a desperate desire to defend her secre 
from irreverent eyes, and begin life again 
among people to whom the harsh code of the 
village was unknown. The impulse did not 
shape itself in thought: she only knew she 
must save her baby, and hide herself with jt 
somewhere where no one would ever come to 
trouble them. 

She walked on and on, growing more 
heavy-footed as the day advanced. | 
seemed a cruel chance that compelled her to 
retrace every step of the way to the deserted 
house; and when she came in sight of the 
orchard, and the silver-gray roof slanting 
crookedly through the laden branches, her 
strength failed her and she sat down by the 
roadside. She sat there a long time, trying 
to gather the courage to start again, and 
walk past the broken gate and the untrimmed 
rose-bushes strung with scarlet lips. A few 
drops of rain were falling, and she thought of 
the warm evenings when she and Harney had 
sat embraced in the shadowy room, and the 
noise of summer showers on the roof had 
rustled through their kisses. At length she 
understood that if she stayed any longer the 
rain might compel her to take shelter in the 
house overnight, and she got up and walked 
on, averting her eyes as she came abreast of 
the white gate and the tangled garden 

The hours wore on, and she walked more 
and more slowly, pausing now and then to 
rest, and to eat a little bread and an apple 
picked up from the roadside. Her bod; 
seemed to grow heavier with every yard ol 
the way, and she wondered how she would 
be able to carry her child later, if already he 
laid such a burden on her. . . . - A fresh wind 
had sprung up, scattering the rain «and blow- 
ing down keenly from the mountain. Pres- 
ently the clouds lowered again, and a few 
white darts struck her in the face: 
the first snow falling over Hamblin. The 
roofs of the lonely village were only halfa 
mile ahead, and she was resolved to push 
beyond it, and try to reach the Mountain 
that night. She had no clear plan of action, 
except that, once in the settlement, 
meant to look for Liff Hyatt, and get lim to 
take her to her mother. She herself had 
been born as her own baby was going to be 
born; and whatever her mother’s subsequent 
life had been, she could hardly help remem- 
bering the past, and receiving a daughite! who 
was facing the trouble she had known 


if Was 


she 


Suddenly the deadly faintness came ove! 
her once more and she sat down on the bank 
and leaned her head against a tree-trunk 
The long road and the cloudy lan«dscap: 
vanished from her eyes, and for a ti she 


seemed to be circling about in some terr! 
wheeling darkness. Then that too faded 

She opened her eyes, and saw a /)ligs) 
drawn up beside her, and a man who lad 
jumped down from it and was gazing al het 
with a puzzled face. Slowly consciousness 
came back, and she saw that the man wes 
Liff Hyatt. 

She was dimly aware that he was #=sN¢ 
her something, and she looked at lim i 
silence, trying to find strength to speak 
length her voice stirred in her throat, at 
she said in a whisper: “I'm going | 
Mountain.” 

“Up the Mountain?” he repeated, 
ing aside a little; and as he moved sl 
behind him, in the buggy, a heavily coal 
figure with a familiar pink face and gold 
spectacles on the bridge of a Grecian nose. 

“Charity! What on earth are you coms 
here?” Mr. Miles exclaimed, throwing ‘ 
reins on the horse’s back and scrambung 
down from the buggy. 


She lifted her heavy eyes to his. in 
going to see my mother.” ; 
The two men glanced at each other, nd 


for a moment neither of them spoke. 


Then Mr. Miles said: “ You look ill, my 
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iar, and it’s a long way. Do you think 
it’s wise?” aa ° ” 
Charity stood up. “I’ve got to go to her. 
\ vague mirthless grin contracted Liff 
and Mr. Miles again spoke 


Hyatt s face, Y . 
: “You know, then — you'd 


uncertallly.. 
been tole iw 
She stared at him. “I don’t know what 
von mean. Lwant to go to her.” 
* Vr. Miles was examining her thoughtfully. 
she fancied she saw a change in his expres- 
sion, and the blood rushed to her forehead. 
“[ just want to go to her,”’ she repeated. , 
He laid his hand on her arm. “ My child, 
vour mother is dying. Liff Hyatt came down 
tofetch me. . . . Get in and come with us.” 
He helped her up to the seat at his side, 
Lif Hyatt clambered in at the back, and 
they drove off toward Hamblin. At first 
Charity had hardly grasped what Mr. Miles 
was suving; the physical relief of finding 
ited in the buggy, and secureiy on 
op road to the Mountain, effaced the im- 
yession of his words. But as her head 
eared she began to understand. She knew 
Mountain had but the most infrequent 
tercourse With the valleys; she had often 
| ird it said that no one ever went 
except the minister, when someone 


erself 


the 
1 


» ther 

. cdying. And now it was her mother who 

is dving . and she would find herself 

~ much alone on the Mountain as anywhere 
in the world. The sense of unescapable 

wlation was all she could feel for the mo- 


ni: then she began to wonder at the 
strangeness of its being Mr. Miles who had 
undertaken to perform this grim errand. He 
lid not seem in the least like the kind of man 
ho would care to go up the Mountain. 
tut here he was at her side, guiding the 
re with a firm hand, and bending on her 
the kindly gleam of his spectacles, as if there 

nothing unusual in their being together 

such circumstances. 

For a while she found it impossible to 

ik, and he seemed to understand this, 
d made no attempt to question her. But 
presently she felt her tears rise and flow down 
ver her drawn cheeks; and he must have 

n them too, for he laid his hand on hers, 
nd said in a low voice: “Won't you tell me 
hat is troubling you?” 

She shook her head, and he did not insist: 
jut after a while he said, in the same low 
me. so that they should not be overheard: 
what do you know of your child- 
ol, before you came down to North 
Dormer? 

she controlled herself, and answered: 
\ only what I heard Mr. Royall 
yone day. He said he brought me down 

iuse my father went to prison.” 
‘And you've never been up there since 
“Neues” 

Mr. Miles was silent again, then he said: 
lm gid you're coming with me now. 
Perl e may find your mother alive, and 


” 


Charity, 


Voll 


9” 


wp 

«may know that you have come. 

ley had reached Hamblin, where the 

ioW-flurry had left white patches in the 
rough grass on the roadside, and in the angles 
of the roofs facing north. It was a poor 
bleak ige under the granite flank of the 

. and as soon as they left it they 

rgan to climb. The road was steep and 

lof ruts, and the horse settled down to a 

Ik « they mounted and mounted, the 

rd dropping away below them in great 

stretches of forest and field, and 
irk blue distances. 

Char had often had visions of this 
the Mountain but she had not 
ould reveal so wide a country, and 
of those strange lands reaching 
very side gave her a new sense of 

Har remoteness. She knew he must be 

| miles beyond the last range of hills 

t scomed to be the outmost verge of 

vs. and she wondered how she had ever 


of going to New York to find 
\s road mounted the country grew 
ker. and they drove across fields of faded 


tin grass bleached by long months 
the snow. In the hollows a few 
ches trembled, or a mountain ash 
arlet clusters; but only a_ scant 
fowth of pines darkened the granite ledges. 
d was blowing fiercely across the 
hn slopes; the horse faced it with bent 
«cad straining flanks, and now and then 
husgy swayed so that Charity had to 

ch its side, 
Mr. Miles had not spoken again; he 
‘nied to understand that she wanted to be 
iw. After a while the track they 
lowing forked, and he pulled up the 


abe if uncertain of the way, Liff Hyatt 
Sued his head around from the back and 
Wwuted against the wind: “Left —," and 


they turned into a stunted pine-wood and 
began to drive down the other side of the 
Mountain. 

A mile or two farther on they came out on 
a clearing where two or three low houses lay 
in stony fields, crouching among the rocks as 
if to brace themselves against the wind. 
They were hardly more than sheds, built of 
logs and rough boards, with tin stove-pipes 
sticking out of their roofs. The sun was 
setting, and dusk had already fallen on the 
lower world, but a yellow glare still lay on the 
lonely hillside and the crouching houses. 
The next moment it faded and left the land- 
scape in dark autumn twilight. 

“Over there,” Liff called out, stretching 
his long arm over Mr. Miles’s shoulder. 
The clergyman turned to the left, across a 
bit of bare ground overgrown with docks and 
nettles, and stopped before the most ruinous 
of the sheds. A_ stove-pipe reached its 
crooked arm out of one window, and the 
broken panes of the other were stuffed with 
rags and paper. In contrast to such a dwell- 
ing the brown house in the swamp might 
have stood for the home of plenty. 


5 the buggy drew up two or three mongrel 
dogs jumped out of the twilight with a 
great barking, and a young man slouched to 
the door and stood there staring. In the twi- 
light Charity saw that his face had the same 
sodden look as Bash Hyatt’s, the day she 
had seen him sleeping by the stove. He 
made no effort to silence the dogs, but 
leaned in the door, as if roused from a 
drunken lethargy, while Mr. Miles got out 
of the buggy. 

“Ts it here?” the clergyman asked Liff’ in 
a low voice; and Liff nodded. 

Mr. Miles turned to Charity. “Just hold 
the horse a minute, my dear; I'll go in first,” 
he said, putting the reins in her hands. She 
took them passively, and sat staririg straight 
ahead of her at the darkening scene while 
Mr. Miles and Liff Hyatt went up to the 
house. They stood a few minutes talking 
with the man in the door, and then Mr. 
Miles came back. As he came close, Charity 
saw that his smooth pink face wore a fright- 
ened solemn look. 

“Your mother is dead, Charity; 
better come with me,”’ he said. 

She got down and followed him while Liff 
led the horse away. As she approached the 
door she said to herself: “This is where I 
was born . . . this is where I-belong. . . .” 
She had said it to herself often enough as she 
looked across the sunlit valleys at the 
Mountain; but it had meant nothing then, 
and now it had become a reality. Mr. 
Miles took her gently by the arm, and 
they entered what appeared to be the only 
room in the house. It was so dark that she 
could just discern a group of a dozen people 
sitting or sprawling about a table made of 
boards laid across two barrels. They looked 
up listlessly as Mr. Miles and Charity came 
in, and a woman’s thick voice said: ‘ Here’s 
the preacher.” But no one moved. 

Mr. Miles paused and looked about him; 
then he turned to the young man who had 
met them at the door. 

“Is the body here?” he asked. 

The young man, instead of answering, 
turned his head toward the group. ‘* Where's 
the candle? I tole yer to bring a candle,” he 
said with sudden harshness to a girl who was 
lolling against the table. She did not answer, 
but another man got up and took from some 
corner a candle stuck into a bottle. 

“How'll I light it? The stove’s out,” the 
girl grumbled. 

Mr. Miles fumbled under his heavy wrap- 
pings and drew out a match-box. He held 
a match to the candle, and in a moment or 
two a faint circle of light fell on the pale 
aguish heads that started out of the shadow 
like the heads of nocturnal animals. 

“Mary's over there,” someone said; and 
Mr. Miles, taking the bottle in his hand, 
passed behind the table. Charity followed 
him, and they stood before a mattress on the 
floor in a corner of the room. A woman lay 
on it, but she did not look like a dead 
woman; she seemed to have fallen across 
her squalid bed in a drunken sleep, and to 
have been left lying where she fell, in her 
ragged disordered clothes. One arm was 
flung above her head, one leg drawn up under 
a torn skirt that left the other bare to the 
knee: a swollen glistening leg with a ragged 
stocking rolled down about the ankle. The 
woman lay on her back, her eyes staring up 
unblinkingly at the candle that trembled in 
Mr. Miles’s hand. 

“She jus’ dropped off,” a woman said, 
over the shoulder of the others; and the young 
man added: “I jus’ come in and found her.” 

An elderly man with lank hair and a 
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Dooce BrotHers 
CLOSED CAR 


Its uncommon beauty ap- 
peals to feminine good taste 


The convertible Coupe is well 
designed, well finished, well 
upholstered, roomy — and 
suited for use the year ’round 


Coupe or Sedan, $1265 In Canada, $1800 
Touring Car or Roadster, $835 In Canada, $1185 
All prices f. o. b. Detroit 


Dooce BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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An Advertisement 
for Boys 


If you are not now 
your father’s car—it won’t bx 
long until you can drive it. 
Read the letter from J. Wallace 
Higgins, Jr., the proud owner 
of a McClure Automobile Year 
Book. You will find a full des- 
cription of the McClure Year 
Book on page 42. ‘There should 
be a copy of this book in your 
home for reference. 
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Automobile 
Year Book 
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MR. WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT, May 13, 1917 
1utomobile Editor, 
McC.ure’'s MAGAZINE. 
Dear Sir: 
I am a boy eleven years old and I am very much interested in automobiles. 
Automobile Year Book. 1 read your articles in McClure’s Magazine ever ’ 
especially interested in the May article on Horsepower. I have often wondered | 





In looking through my Year Book some questions occur to me that [I would li to ask 4 
They are the following: 1. Which is the best clutch, dise or cone, and why? 2. How dot 
pressure gasolene svstem, as installed on the Pierce-Arrow, Cadillac and Stut work ind 
better or poorer than the vacuum system? 3. How does the magnetic transmissior / 

y rut tr y 
pA W ALLACK HLiGGins, Ir 
5 Chestnut Str 


Roselle Park, N. J. 
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6O Horse Power 





| The King may be the car you are looking for 


\ I'l is an automobile sufficiently reliable under severe official road tests 
to have its chassis adopted by the U.S. Army and Marine Corps for 
armored cars, though it shares this honor with several other good makes 


of cars, some of higher pr ce 


It is built by a long established company with a reputation for good 
cars and fair dealing, ranking high among a number of worthy competitors. 


eS - 


‘I bee King Isa cur whic h may be conservatively described as econotmnl- 


cal, and 


easily, having an all-round road com- 
petence which has surprised and delighted many. 

In all, we believe the King Eight does offer a quite remarkable combi- 
power, economy, reliability, comfort and sty le which, con- 
idered with the price, makes it a purchase absolutely safe for anybody, 
and one thoroughly consistent with our slogan ** The Car of No Regrets.” 
81700; Touring, $1650; Sedan, $2300; 
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nation ol 
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$1lOO0 BONDS 


. 


Wi! N the president of one of the leading bond houses in this 
country found [ 


that a number of their own stenographers 


had purchased $100 bonds from a recent issue that the house 


} | 


had 


put out, he sent his sales manager an important order. 


The order was “Please see to it that we always 


have several issues of $100 bonds on hand.” 


Do you realize what this means today? It means that during the 


next few years the habit of buying $100 bonds is going to grow to 
uch a degree in this country that every one, or nearly every 
will become a bond holder. You should look 


who saves 


into this important subject now. 


\MicClures carries the advertisements of a number of big bond 
that handle $100 Write to them, or ask 
Financial Department about $100 bonds. 
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feeble grin pushed between them. “It was 
like this: I says to her only the night before: 
if you don’t take and quit, I says toher. . . .” 

Someone pulled him back and sent him 
reeling against a bench along the wall, where 
he dropped down muttering his unheeded 
narrative, 

There was a silence; then the young 
woman who had been lolling against the 
table suddenly parted the group, and stood 
in front of Charity. She was healthier and 
robuster looking than the gfhers, and her 
weather-beaten face had a certain sullen 
beauty. 

“Who's the girl? Who brought her here?” 
she said, fixing her eyes mistrustfully on the 
young man who had rebuked her for not 
having a candle ready. 

Mr. Miles spoke. “I brought her; she 
is Mary Hyatt’s daughter.” 

“What? Her too?” the girl sneered; and 
the young man turned on her with an oath. 
“Shut your mouth, damn you, or get out of 
here,” he said; then he relapsed into his 
former apathy, and dropped down onto the 
bench, leaning his head against the wall. 

Mr. Miles had set the candle on the floor 
and had taken off his heavy coat. He turned 
to Charity. “Come and help me,” he said. 

He knelt down by the mattress, and 
pressed the lids over the dead woman's eyes. 
Charity, trembling and sick, knelt beside 
him, and tried to compose her mother’s 
body. She drew the stocking over the dread- 
ful glistening leg, and pulled the skirt down 
to the battered upturned boots. As she 
did so, she looked at her mother’s face, thin 
vet swollen, with lips parted in a frozen gasp 
above the broken teeth. There was no 
sign in it of anything human: she lay there 
like a dead dog in a ditch. Charity’s hands 
grew cold as they touched hers. 

Mr. Miles drew the woman's arms across 
her breast and laid his coat over her. Then 
he covered her face with his handkerchief, 
and placed the bottle with the candle in it 
at her head. Having done this he stood up. 

“Is there no coffin?” he asked, turning to 
the group behind him. 

There was a moment of bewildered silence; 
then the fierce girl spoke up. “You'd 
oughter brought it with you. Where'd we 
get one here, I'd like ter know?” 

Mr. Miles, looking at the others, repeated: 
“Is it possible you have no coffin ready?” 

“That's what I say: ,them that has it 


sleeps better,” an old woman murmured. 
“But then she never had no bed. ee 
“And the stove warn’t hers,” said the 


lank-haired man, on the defensive. 

Mr. Miles turned away from them and 
moved a few steps apart. He had drawn 
t book from his pocket, and after a pause he 
opened it and began to read, holding the 
book at arm’s length and low down, so that 
the pages caught the feeble light. Charity 
had remained on her knees by the mattress: 
now that her mother’s face was covered it was 
easier to stay near her, and avoid the sight 
of the living faces which too horribly showed 
by what stages hers had lapsed into death. 

“T am the Resurrection and the Life,” 
Mr. Miles began: “he that believeth in me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live. 
Though after my skin worms destroy my 
body, yet in my flesh shall I see God. . . .” 

In my flesh shall I see God! Charity thought 
of the gaping mouth and stony eyes under the 
handkerchief, and of the glistening leg over 
which she had drawn the stocking. ; 

“We brought nothing into this world and 
we shall take nothing out of it — 

There was a sudden muttering and a 
scuffle at the back of the group. “I brought 
the stove,” said the elderly man with lank 
hair, pushing his way between the others. 
“LT wen’ down to Creston 'n bought it 
n’ I got a right to take it outer here . . . n 
I'll lick any feller says I ain't. . . .” 

“Sit down, damn you!” shouted the tall 
youth who had been drowsing on the bench 
against the wall. 

“For man walketh in a vain shadow, and 
disquieteth himself in vain: he heapeth up 
riches and cannot tell who shall gather 
ee 

“Well, it are his,” a woman in the back- 
ground interjected in a frightened whine. 

The tall youth staggered to his feet. “If 
you don’t hold your mouths I'll trun you all 
out o’ here, the whole lot of you,” he cried 
with many oaths. “G’won, minister .. . 
don’t let "em faze you. ag 

“Now is Christ risen from the dead and 
become the first-fruits of them that slept. . . . 
Behold, I show you a mystery. We shall not 
all sleep, but we shall all be changed in a 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last 
trump ... For this corruptible must put 
on incorruption and this mortal must put on 


. 
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immortality. So when this corruption shall 
have put on incorruption, and when this 
mortal shall have put on immortality, 
shall be brought to pass the saying 
is written, Death is swallowed up in 
ee 

One by one the mighty words fell on Chap. 
ity’s bowed head, soothing the horror, syb, 
duing the tumult, mastering her as they mas. 
tered the drink-dazed creatures at her back 
Mr. Miles read to the last word, and they 
closed the book. 

“Ts the grave ready?” he asked. 

Liff Hyatt, who had come in while he was 
reading, nodded a “Yes,” and pushed fop. 
ward to the side of the mattress. The youn; 
man on the bench who seemed to assert some 
sort of right of kinship with the dead woman, 
got to his feet again, and the proprietor of 
the stove joined him. Between them they 
raised up the mattress; but their movements 
were unsteady, and the coat slipped to the 
floor, revealing the poor body in its helpless 
misery. Charity, picking up the coat, 
covered her mother once more. Liff had 
brought a lantern, and the old woman who 
had already spoken took it up, and opened 
the door to let the little procession pass out 
The wind had dropped, and the night was 
very dark and bitterly cold. The old woman 
walked ahead, the lantern shaking in her 
hand and spreading out before her a pale 
patch of dead grass and coarse-leaved weeds 
enclosed in an immensity of blackness. 

Mr. Miles took Charity by the arm, and 
side by side they walked behind the mattress 
At length the old woman with the lantern 
stopped, and Charity saw the light fall on the 
stooping shoulders of the bearers and on a 
ridge of up-heaved earth over which they 
were bending. Mr. Miles released her arm 
and approached the hollow on the other side 
of the ridge; and while the men_ stooped 
down, lowering the mattress into the grave, 
he began to speak again. 

“Man that is born of woman hath but a 
short time to live and is full of misery 
He cometh up and is cut down . . . he fleeth 
as it were a shadow. . . . Yet, O Lord God 
most holy, O Lord most mighty, O holy and 
merciful Saviour, deliver us not into th 
bitter pains of eternal death. . .” 

“Easy there . . . is she down?” piped the 
claimant to the stove; and the young man 
called over his shoulder: “Lift the light 
there, can’t you?” 

There was a pause, during which the light 
floated uncertainly over the open grave 


then 
that 
Vie. 


Someone bent over and pulled out Mr 
Miles’s coat (“ No, no — leave the hand- 
kerchief,” he interposed) — and then Lif 
Hyatt, coming forward with a spade, began 


to shovel in the earth. 

“Forasmuch as it hath pleased Almighty 
God of His great mercy to take unto Hitself 
the soul of our dear sister here departed, we 
therefore commit her body to the ground; 
earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust. *  Liff’s gaunt shoulders rose and 
bent in the lantern light as he dashed the 
clods of earth into the grave. “God it’s 
froze a’ready,”” he muttered, spitting into his 
palm, and passing his ragged shirl-sleeve 
across his perspiring face. 

“Through our Lord Jesus Christ, who shall 
change our vile body that it may be like unto 
His glorious body, according to the miglity 
working, whereby He is able to subdur all 
things unto Himself... .”” The last spade- 
ful of earth fell on the vile body of Mary 
Hyatt, and Liff rested on his spade. his 
shoulder-blades still heaving with the effort 

“Lord, have mercy upon us, Chris! have 
mercy upon us, Lord have mercy on us 

Mr. Miles took the lantern from the old 
woman’s hand and swept its light across 


the circle of bleared faces. “Now kneel 
down, all of you,” he commanded, in @ 
voice of authority that Charity had never 
heard. She knelt down at the edge ol 
the grave, and the others, stiffly ind 


hesitatingly, got to their knees beside her 
Mr. Miles knelt too. “And now pray with 
me — you know this prayer,” he said: 
and he began: “Our Father which art ™ 
Heaven. ...” One or two of the women 
falteringly took the words up, and when he 
ended, the lank-haired man flung-himse!! 00 
the neck of the tall youth. “It was this 
way,” he said. “I tole her the night belore, 
Isaystoher....” The reminiscence ended 
in a sob. : 

Mr. Miles had been getting into his co#! 
again. He came up to Charity, who had 
remained passively. kneeling by the rough 
mound of earth. 

“My child, you must come, 
late.” 

She lifted her eyes to his face: he seemed 
to speak out of another world. 
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“T ain't coming: I'm going to stay here.” 
“Here? Where? What do you mean? 
“These are my folks. I'm going to stay 
1 em. 
aig lowered his voice. “But it’s 
not possible — you don’t know what you are 
’ You can’t stay among these people: 


doing. : ” 

vou must come With me. 

"she shook -her head and rose from her 
knees. ‘The group about the grave had scat- 
knees. 

tored in the darkness, but the old woman 


with the lantern stood waiting. Her mourn- 

fal withered face was not unkind, and Charity 
nt UD to her. 

yo you got a place where I can lie 

jown for the night?” she asked. Liff came 

loading the buggy out of the night. He 

| from one to the other with his feeble 

“She’s my mother. She'll take you 
home,” he said; and he added, raising his 
voice to speak to the old woman: “It s the 
‘el from lawyer Royall’s — Mary's ee 
one remember. . . =) 

The woman nodded and raised her sad old 
eves to Charity’s. When Mr. Miles and 
iff had clambered into the buggy she went 
bead with the lantern to show them the 
track they were to follow; then she turned 
hack, and in silence she and Charity walked 
ether through the night. 
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| To be concluded | 
Vrs. Wharton’s serial ends next 
month; and “ Wild Apples” begins. 
It is by the author of “ The Straight 
Road.” Nothing finer has been ac- 
cepted for McClure’s —a big, grip- 
ping yarn that will be talked about. 


Remember, it starts in August 





What has happened in the foregoing 
instalments of 


A King in Babylon 





iny rumors concerning Jimmy Allen, 
ovie actor, have been spread about, 
the camera man of the same company, 
ies it is only fair to Allen to clear up the 
Just as Creel, their director, is becoming 
te for an idea for his next production, 

ross a’clipping of a poem by Henley 
lh suggests a picture that he is sure will 
terpiece. He is given free rein to 
| his idea and arranges to start for 


&" m 
b 


Kyypt as soon as possible, taking along his 
wife, Jimmy Allen, Mollie Adams, Digby and 
Billy incidentally is in love with Mollie. 


\t the Metropolitan Art Museum he ob- 
reat deal of valuable information 
vpt and also gets in touch with an 
ist, by the name of Davis, who 
procure the natives and other 
things for the expedition. Just as 
y seems to be going along smoothly, 
(reel finds that the movie actress whom he 
hud hoped to engage as the heroine refuses 
d he has a wild search for one to 

place. At last, after a most dis- 

quest, he happens to drop into a 

irteenth Street Theatre to see a 

French tilm and finds just the one he needs 
lor the role. He telegraphs Powers, his 
Paris n, to search for her and in a few 
rs that Mlle. Roland, the actress, 


. ed to join the party at Marscilles. 
Powers is on hand when the company reaches 
and while the others are getting 
el igs transferred to another steamer 
takes Creel off to meet Mile. Roland. Much 
'y the astonishment of all, when Mlle. Ro- 
ets Jimmy Allen a little later she 
t him with horror and cries out, “I 
ashore. I cannot go on. It is 
lposssole!”” But the engines of the boat 
cady started. Mlle. Roland quickly 
some semblance of self-control and 

rs endeavor to forget the incident. 


Nv plot of the moving picture is dis- 
‘s y Creel and the others during the 
st ol the trip, and by the time they reach 
Lani ‘he details are nearly completed. 
The ty finds Davis waiting for them on 
‘heir vrrival, and they proceed on their long 
‘Tip across the desert to the excavations 
“hich are to serve as a background to the 
Picture. The actors are so perfect in their 
"les that considerable difficulty is ex- 
— cd in preventing the natives from 
~olting, and when Mile. Roland appears the 
“itire group feels that the very spirit of 


tacient Egypt has risen from the dead. 
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Really two cameras in.one 


PREMO No. 


And it is such a small, such a thoroughly 
vapable one, too. It is at once a plate or 
a daylight loading film camera. One 
method may be employed as easily as the 
other. It’s just as the user chooses. 
Focusing and composing may be done by 
use of finder and focusing scale, or at any 
time, for absolute accuracy the ground 
glass screen is easily used with either film 
or plates. 

The camera makes 214, x 31/, pictures, it 
measures 15° x 314, x 4% inches, it weighs 
but 24 ounces, but it is so cleverly con- 
structed that it will accommodate a three- 
hundredth of a second shutter, and the 
best and speediest of anastigmat lenses, 
including the Kodak Anastigmat 7.6.3, 
and the B. & L. Ie Tessar f.4.5. With 


such equipments and its careful, accurate 


12 


mechanical construction, the Premo No. 
12 offers the very limit of photographic 


efficiency——it will make good pictures 
wherever amateur pictures can possibly be 
made. 

The negatives, while of good size for con- 
tact prints, are of such quality that en- 
largements may be made from them to 
any reasonable size. 

For those who do not care for the high 
speed lenses, the same camera is supplied 
fitted with Kodak Ball Bearing shutter 
and either Rapid Rectilinear or Kodak 
Anastigmat lens, /.7.7. 

Thin, smooth, richly finished, this will 
make a faithful, unobtrusive biographer 
of your personal experiences, 


Price, $15.00 to $56.00; 


Premo catalogue free at your dealer's, or mailed by us on request. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DEPARTMENT, 


EASTMAN 
KODAK CO., 


Rochester, N.Y. 


Plates 
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LOUR, potatoes, meats, clothing 


countant of McClure’s Publications 


Put Your Home on a War Footing With the Book 


“Where the Money Goes’”’ 


One of Many Letters 


to those —the cost of everything is going in consultation with his wife, herself 
~ higher and higher. an expert in domestic economy My copy of ‘Where the 
who , To make both ends meet during the rheir household experience showed Goes,’ arrived nearly two mont 
war, you must make every cent count them the great need fora system that but I waited togivett a thorough t 
accept The wolf is at every door, and the would help the housewife to manage before acknowledging its receit 
h ff only way to bar him out is to put her ey 80 that there would bn six years I have bunted bor a satist 
t eo er your home on a business basis. In money left over after the household tory account book, or rather a 
° stead of your expenses controlling bills were paid . of keeping ount id thi 
made in . you, you musi control them It is as simple as A, B, C. It shows oe . “ge M a: ‘af 
a s . . how much you can afford to spend first that has ever really rtishies 
coupon \ : Hereisa book (“Where the Money for food, rent, clothes, charity, vaca Ihe longer | use it, the better I 
(p* Gioes"’) that, though it comes to you tion, enjoyment 
*® (or almost nothing, will keep many Before you in black and white will Now DO ut it on the market 
dollars in your pocket, be a record of all money spent, wise that all women may profic by 5 
covery, f you will only 





prepared by the 


fering hardships. 


**] can’t make both ends meet’’ 


It isa simple home budget 
and household account book, 


If you can’t earn more, you can save more 
This book tells you how to do it without suf- 
Send for it at once. i 

The book is well-bound, stamped in gold, 4 
and if it were for sale at retail seventy-five 4 
cents would be a fair price. | 

' 
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McClure’s Magazine 
251 4th Ave., New York 


and unwise 
There is a record for every day, 
ac- week and month in the year 


hall buy a copy for every brick 


rcequaintance (Name on requ 


|! CUT COUPON — MAIL WITH 


Enclosed find roc I accept your offer 
“Where the Money Goes" 
McClure’s Magazine 


(Check below offer you accept) 


on receipt of bill 


(Write name and address below in margin) Me 


your d 
i them 
of 


McCLURE'S MAGAZINE, 251 4th Ave., New Y 
end 
ind enter my subscripti 


I promise to pay the required amount within 4o ¢ 


iinet 


10c 


rk 


Enter my subscription to McClure's (or one 
[ ! and send me bill tor $1.50 

Enter my subscription to McClure's for two year 
[ and send me bill for $2.00, your special 2-year pri 
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‘ CORD TIRES 3 
Ss S 
N . ; x 
Nt EHOLD the cord that has made cord tires mean dura- is 
. bility, easy-riding comfort, mileage, and gasoline saving * 
i init economy to knowing automobile owners. Behold CABLE : 
tf . CORD, the unique cord made especially for the patent- se 
iH protected two-ply Silvertown Cord Tires, and found ONLY i 
& in them. . 
® Note the SIZE of CABLE CORD, its SUPPLE STRENGTH, 8 
mH and the TWO layers of it CROSS WRAPPED into a sinewy By 
§ tire bod) Vi § 
N x 
wi Wrought of many threads the size of the “cords” of WEB XS 
Re lIRES, strong enough to swing the weight of a man, CABLE Ny 
Re CX “ ) gives Silvertowns a flexible strength which, yielding to S 
\ the blow’s of a rou; th road, comes back without jolt or jar. N 
ui Fused with rubber as a cobbler 's waxed end is waxed—a perfect Wi 
7 weld of cord and rubber 40 PER CENT. RUBBER—CABLE us 
Re CORD keeps Silvertown Tires immune to tire fever (internal Re 
RE friction), the destroyer of many ply tires. By 
m Therefore, Silvertown Cord Tires, the only two-ply, cable-cord ® 
tires outlast many ply tires with their multiplied tire fever. Ry 
‘ Know them by their Red-Double-Diamond trade merk and N 
S eraceful extra size, the tires you can not afford to deny yourself, x 


i ; 
* The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio 3 


also makes the 


RS Goodrich 


famous fabrie 





tires—Black Safety Treads 
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PESGNCRE *Silvertowns make all cars high-grade” 
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A Dime Brings 
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é ' Choice of the Stars 


Light as thistledown, soft and smooth as 
the flower petals, with a delightful fragrance 
that lingers— 


CARMEN Complexion POWDER 


Justifiesits position as the Savorite pqwderet 
our Stars, the professional women of the stage 
and screen—dancers, singers and actresses. 


White, Pink, Flesh, Cream—50c Everywhere 
STAFFORD-MILLER CO., ST. LOUIS, MO, 
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MSS. 
« mmission 
sinee Free book let, 


riticised, revised, and typed; also, sold 








STORY-WRITING TAUGHT ,8, 


0 
Our students sel! stories to best mage 
“WRITING FOR PKOFIT,” 
telis bow, gives proof. National Press Asso- 
ciation, Dept 112, Indianapolis, ind, 











TYPEWRITERS $10 
up. ALL makes. Cowpletely rebullt. Pive years guar 
Price Ofer No, 131G- POSITIVELY A LIST OF iG 
GEST BARGAINS 

WHITEHEAD TYPEWRITER CO. 
186 N. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Questions Concerning Foods 
and Drugs 


Discussed by Lewis B. Allyn 


Professor Lewis B. Allyn, of Westfield, 


Massachusetts, the creator of the 


Westfield Standard, is Food Editor of the McClure Publications, and will answer. 
without charge, any question from a McClure reader on foods, beverages, or toile 
preparations. Please inclose a stamped envelope for reply, as all questions are... 
swered personally, and not (unlessof generalinterest) through the magazine. Address 
Professor Allyn, care of The McCiure Publications, McClure Building, New York. 


Pineapple Juice and Indigestion 


H* pineapple juice any virtue medicin- 
ally? C. M. C., New York. 


The United States Dispensary states that 
the juice of the pineapple has been recom- 
mended for gastric indigestion and is used 
by the laity as a gargle for sore throats. It 
is quite possible that its enzyms have some 
therapeutic properties. 


Astringent Grape Juice 


LEASE tell me what is the matter with 

sample of grape juice I am sending under 
separate cover. We do not like the flavor. We 
McClure’s. 

Mrs. W. P. C., Ohio. 


are subscribers to 


You can hardly be blamed for not liking 
the flavor. The slightly bitter or astringent 
taste is unpleasant when compared with a 
good commercial grape juice. It looks like 
a home-made product in the manufacture of 
which the grape skins and seeds have been 
strongly pressed. Then, too, possibly grapes 
were immature or of poor quality or variety. 
Notable amounts of tannin are present. We 
should say it was a juice improperly made 
and from poor stock. 


Gum in Ice Cream 


JILL you please inform me if Ice Cream 
Powder made with Indian Gum and 
powdered sugar is injurious? I recently heard 
of such a preparation that is being introduced 
on the market. I have not seen or tried it. 
Are other thickeners often used? 
Miss D. M., Pennsylvania. 


Ice Cream powder of the composition you 
suggest is not injurious. It may, however, 
be used for fraudulent purposes; it vives to 
an impression of richness which 
It is, unfortunately, a com- 
mon practice to add to commercial ice cream 
any one of several fillers, usually a gum 
preparation of some sort. 

Besides gums, agar-agar, starch and gela- 
tine are used. The manufacturers claim 
they employ thickeners to make a more 
creamy or homogeneous mixture and to 
enable the product to stand transportation. 

The present-day tendency is to reduce the 
butter fat to the lowest possible amount. 
As one prominent ice cream manufacturer 
said in the writer's presence, “We put in 
just as little butter fat as possible.” This 
proclivity doubtless throws more light on 
the subject of thickeners. 


the cream 
does not exist. 


The Soft Drink 


1 soft drink has a distinct use aside from 
that of merely quenching the thirst. When 
compounded from fruit juices it furnishes a 
considerable amount of beneficial organic 
acids and mineral salts, particularly those of 
iron and potassium. Beverages made from 
vegetable extracts, ginger, spices, etc., often 
have stomachic properties. Sugar is the only 
proper sweetener. Glucose is seldom, if ever, 
used for this purpose because of its low sweet- 
ening power and its tendency to ferment. The 
coal tar drug, saccharine, is still in use among 

low class of bottlers. It is objectionable 
both from the point of nutrition and of health. 
Its use in this connection is a despicable fraud. 
Saccharinated soft drinks are forbidden in in- 
terstate commerce, but in states having poorly 
enforced food-laws they abound, like many 


IMPORTANT: 


package to Prof. Lewis B. Allyn, McClure Laboratories, Westfield, Mass., with your name and ad 
article itself is not sent, the trade name, the manufacturer's nam 


plainly marked. Where the 


that of the dealer from whom the article was purchased, should be given. 


other evils. Saponin, a virulent poison from 
soap bark, (Quillaga-saponaria) is often used 

The ordinary benzoated, coal-tar dyed 
soda-water should be avoided as should all 
those “drinks” containing caffeine or other 
habit- forming drugs. This is partic ularly im- 
portant in the case of children. 
one of the most widely known caffeinated 
drinks, although there are scores of com. 
petitors similar in name and in composition 
The use of caffeine is sometimes defended 
makers or users of doped drinks on the ground 
that caffeine is naturally found in tea or 
coffee. This is all very true, but it must bx 
borne in mind that tea or coffee have no 
proper place in the diet of children, nor do 
they serve any good purpose in the feeding 
of invalids. A palatable soft drink carrying 
a relatively large amount of caffeine encour- 
ages the excessive use of the drug. It is not 
at all the practice of bottlers to warn con- 
sumers of the presence of this insidious drug 
in their syrups and carbonated beverages. 

A third class of soft drinks consists of 
malted preparations which, partly through 
their own merit and partly because of the 
temperance gains throughout the country, 
are rapidly coming into public favor. Thes 
are frequently made by a process similar to 
the manufacture of beer and the alcohol 
removed by steam. 

By referring to the analyses it will be seen 
that these near or temperance beers are lik 
ordinary beer except they have little or no 
alcohol. 


Coca-( ‘ola j is 


Per cent. Per cent 
Alcohol Total solids 
Sample by weight or extract 
Lager beer 4.45 5.92 
Anzac 0.42 5.30 
Checo 0.00 7.28 
N. A. B. 0.00 $.82 
Barma 0.00 73 
Jus-Rite 0.00 6.16 
So far as we are able to determine, th 


to name and ar 


characteristy 


temperance beers are true 
made with the brewers’ 
cleanliness and regard for sanitation 


No Aleohol — Caffeine Instead 


I AM sending you by parcel post today a bot! 
of soft drink made here, and it has come t 
my ears that the man who makes the 

putting whiskey into it (as I suppose he cant 
get the pure alcohol) as the law is very strv 
but he can get the whiskey by ordering. It 
not supposed to contain any alcohol. Will you 
please analyze and write me by return ! 


Mrs. J. L. G., Florida 


The Lime Cola you submit contains ne 
alcohol. It is colored with caramel and con- 
tains approximately the same amount! ol 
caffeine as CocasCola. The consumer is no! 
warned of the presence of this drug. 


Clean Bill of Health for Moxie 


AM a reader of your articles. Kinily '! 
me have information concerning ( 
lowing. I am enclosing envelope. Wi! 
Moxie? Is it a safe drink for children? 

Mrs. J. B., Pennsyl 
Moxie is one of the safest and cleanes' soft 
drinks on the market, made from pure vege 
table extracts. It is a perfectly he: ilthful, 
wholesome compound containing no : alka loids 
or habit-forming drugs of any nature whatse- 
ever. The makers of Moxie are zexlous 

advocates of pure foods and pure drinks 


If you wish a sample tested, send the article to be tested in an original, unopened 


dress 


For bulk goods, « sufficient 


quantity should be sent, as well as the name of the dealer from whom purchased, and date of pur 


chase. 





All applicants for this service should state whether they are readers of or subscribers to McClure’* 
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Interesting News from the 


Food World 


by Mabel Dulon Purdy 


HETHER or not the 


*Stop Food United States is pro- 
Waste” ducing all the food we need, 
both for ourselves as well as 

for our Allies, whether or not we were all 
aecesstul, during the planting weeks, in 
ding our bit to that production, whether 
oe not we shall all reap a fruitful harvest in 
jor own home gardens, there is still time to 


help the country very definitely by stopping 
ill food waste. 

Qur Government tells us that “we are 
the most wasteful people in the world in 


our ways of living;” that “our tastes and 
desires, have been edueated beyond our 
yoomes, and that quite as great a benefit 
vill result’ “through the more economical 
manufacture, purchase and use of food” as 


through increased production. 

Food is wasted commercially because it 
. pot all used to the best advantage in the 
various processes of manufacture. It has 
heen fivured, for example, that 18,000,000 
harrels of flour a year are wasted, because 
only 73 per cent of the wheat kernel is 
milled into flour, instead of a possible 81 
Food is wasted when purchased, 
hecause we do not know how to buy, because 
ve do not know the value of foods and how 
ty substitute one food for another—because 
«do not know how to use rice and corn 
n place of wheat and potatoes, or beans 
ud peas and milk in place of meat and 
wes. Food is wasted in the home, because 
edo not know how to cook, because we cook 
nd serve too much, and because we throw 
vod food away. The less food we waste, 
« more there will be to feed some other 
hungry person, or to feed ourselves at some 
ther hungrier time. Stop food waste, and 

i are doing your bit in a very big way. 


per cent 


i is difficult to keep pace 
More New with progress. In_ the 


Foods scientific food world — this 
is particularly so. While 
are conservatively enjoying our old- 


mel dinners, somebody, somewhere, 
ling or discovering or growing some 
clical new source of nourishment which 
vy be destined to play an important part 
feeding our growing country, and may even 
factor in relieving the present food strain. 
\lmost every class of foods is covered. 
\tition to the new cereal crops previ- 
wsly noted, cottonseed flour or meal, as a 
food, is under discussion. The 
Japanese soy bean may some day reap as 
gacash harvest for America as it does 
r As \t present, our Department of 
\griculture states: “It may be utilized in 
greater variety of ways than almost any 
ther agricultural product,” and we have, 
ready, soy bean flour, soy bean milk, soy 
wan oil, soy beans prepared as a coffee sub- 
een soy beans, canned baked soy 
wan | dried soy beans to bear out this 


In the field of fats alone, there have been 
Analysis of the avocado, 
r pear, shows that it is exceeding- 
rel fat—containing an average, per- 
ips. Oo twenty per cent—proving it a food 
a flavor fruit, and indicating that 

t ma ome a rival of the olive in meet- 
ig the need for salad oil. Another new 
lil tay some day be derived from alfalfa 
aa ay. Recent experiments seem to 
the fat of this very common 

certain vital elements of growth 

hiv contains, closely resembles fresh 
‘ter ond the fat element of eggs, and 
ugh the cheapness of its source— 
importance in feeding children, 
nothers, and all who require the 
nourishment to be obtained from 
rean itter and eggs, but who, in too 
; ses, cannot afford such foods.* 
Pear |, cocoanut oil, and other nut oils 
resting possibilities. Cottonseed 
"anc corn oil are not new, but their de- 
‘lopment is not being neglected. Butter 
s from beef fat are justifying 


MUN itures. 


they 
ir ccistence, and are no longer looked 


Processes of 
treating 


upon just a little fearfully. 
hydrogenating fat—methods of 
liquid oils to harden them”— are 
many new cooking fats to our list. 
The appreciation of goat’s milk for infant 
feeding is growing. Experiments in the 
satisfactory desiccation of milk have been 
successful, and still more satisfactory results 
whereby even “the more subtle physiological 
properties are retained,” are hoped for. 
The extreme importance of both the nutri- 
tive and commercial value of this one item 
alone deserves attention. Notable progress 
has also been made in perfecting various 
forms of fermented milk. The development 
of the dried and frozen egg industry promises 
to give us eggs for our cakes and puddings 
at a price that we can afford to pay. The 
hard palates of slaughtered beef, hitherto 
thrown in the discard, are furnishing another 
source of apparently wholesome animal 
protein. A more cosmopolitan taste in 
fish is being urged by the Government. 
Fresh vegetables are being dried by new 
and improved processes, and entirely new 


_ vegetables are appearing in our markets— 


New Zealand spinach, Chinese cabbage, 
the dasheen, the udo. It is even hinted that 
certain grain plants and other sources of 
vegetable protein, long considered imprac- 
tical as foods, may some day be so chemical- 
ly or mechanically treated that they will 
deliver up the wealth of nutriment which 
now lies concealed. New fruit juices and 
syrups in concentrated, and frozen form, 
are receiving considerable attention, and 
this method of preserving excess or waste 
fruit promises to be profitable. 

The list of practical and wholesome 
manufactured products, with innumerable 
ready-to-serve dishes that are as palatable 
as they are ingenious and satisfying—grows 
longer every day. 

This remarkable development of our food 
industry seems to be founded on the aim 
to produce as many different kinds of food 
as possible, under as many different condi- 
tions, and from as many different areas, 
so that when some foods fail, there shall 
be others to draw on. “ Don’t be finicky.” 
Neither you nor your country can afford it. 


Another UST as in Europe, the 
War use of bread made from 
Bread ” flour representing not less, 


approximately, than 80 per 
cent of the wheat milled has been urged 
for this country. With every bushel of wheat 
so inestimably precious as it is at present, 
the saving between this and the flour as 
milled for our popular white loaf is ap- 
preciable. A still greater saving might 
even be effected, however, by combining a 
portion of cornmeal with the wheat flour. 
About 25 per cent of cornmeal can be 
successfully used in bread-making, and the 
resulting product is both wholesome and 
delicious. The price of cornmeal is about 
one-half that of wheat flour, while in nutritive 
value it compares favorably. As a complete 
food it is somewhat deficient in protein 
and certain mineral elements, but, on the 
other hand, it is relatively richer in fat 
and starch. When combined with wheat 
flour—as in bread-making—the loaf _pro- 
duced gives us an economical and whole- 
some food, and its more general use at the 
present time ought not to be overlooked. 


: GENERAL lack of food 
A Reliable knowledge is common- 
Source ly given as one big cause 
of our present food difficulty. 
Those who are sincerely interested in learning 
something about food materials, and their rel- 
ative composition, cost, and nutritive value, 
will find the following books at the same time 
technically correct and thoroughly practical: 
Fundamental Basis of Nutrition: Graham Lusk, 
fale University Press; price fifty cents. 
Changes in the Food Supply: Lafayette B. Mendel, 
Yale University Press; price fifty cents. 


*Cf. Bulletin No. and Food De- 


partment, Michigan. 


55, State Dairy 


Questions regarding any phase of this food article will be answered 
by the Editorial Department. This service is free to McClure readers 
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ANS CO 


CAMERAS’ € SREEDEX FILM 












No. 3A Folding Ansco. Pictures, 
3% in. by 5% in. Prices, $22.50 
to $30.00, depending on equip- 
ment. Other Anscos, $2.00 up. 


Simply shifting the lever keeps 
the picture sharp and dear. 


When the photo-finisher says: “Your pictures are 
out of focus,” meaning indistinct and blurred, look 
first to your camera. Perhaps it was not designed 
to Ae/p you take clear, sharp pictures. 


Every time you use a Folding Ansco you can see 
that the adjustable focusing device 7s a wonderful 
help. After you set it for a definite distance you 
can change it almost instantly and so accurately that 
the picture can be kept in perfect focus—no matter 
how quickly the subject changes position. 


The adjustable focusing device ts only one of the 
many exclusive features that make picture 
taking easy and certain with an Ansco. 


Ask the Ansco dealer for a catalog 
or write direct to us for one. 


ANSCO COMPANY BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 


Runs on Kerosene S HORTHAN 
PO ye IN 30 DAYs LD 


No No electricity 

Boyd Syllabic System—written with only nine char 
acters. No“ positions,’ nu “ruled lines’’—no “shad 
ings’’—no “‘word-signs’ no “code notes.” Speedy 
»ractical system that can be learned in 30 days of 
Rome study, utilizing spare time. For ful! descriptiv 





PHOTO SUPPLIES | 


The Sign of the 
Ansco Dealer 



















a or springs. 1917 Improved 
is ne 8 hours for a cent on kero 
ay fee enient. Brings genuine comfort 
and satisfaction, "[deal for the #1 sick. A proved euc- 
cess. The Wonder Fan. 2 Models 8 Sizes. 
A § 12-in.$16.£0, Alcohol or Gas only(Gas $1. 60 ex) 
( 16-in.$18.50, Alcohol or Gas only(Gas $1.50 ex) 
B { 16-in. $19.50, Any Burner (Gasolene $2.50 ex) 
F- i. .50, Any Burner (Gasolene $2.50 ex) 
3. Chic: cose, Cash with order only. 
KEEP © —. 
LAKE BREEZE MOTOR, 555 





| matter, free, address 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
957 Unity Building Chicago, III. 















- Monroe Street Ohicago Ul. | 


PATRIOTIC FLAG STICKERS 


Show your colors. Flag-sea! your letters, pack: ges, menus, 
bills, etc. Be for America first, last and 


1000 Seals, $1.00; 3000 Seals, $2.00; 6000 Seals, $3.60 


Beautiful stay-stuck stickers. Money 
plant in the wortd 














alw iys. 


Actual colors 
back if not satisfied. 


FENTON LABEL CO., Ninth and Thompson Sts., Phila., Pa. 


TKPE WRITERS 


aed SOLD or RENTED anywhere at less 
than one-half manufacturers 
rice, allowing Rental to Apply on 
rice. FREE Trial. Instaliment pay 
ments if desired. Write for circular 30 


red, white and blue 
Largest exclusive gummed labe 


Actual size of 
ummed sticker 


Sales Agent © 


We want one exclusive 


ao Pe The poaldonte worth 00 


eve us, the | Hy th 


















TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicage 


ALADDIN fe: 
Efiminate Waste 





Save Money 


Get Catalog /60 The Aladdin (o. Bay City, Mich. 
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Diversified 
July 
Investments 


The diversified first mortgage 
serial bond described 
below, each one safeguarded 
under the Straus Plan, deserve 


issues 


your attention and investiga- 
tion at this particular time 
They are first mortgage se- 
curities, based on real estate, 


always last and least to be af- 


fected in war-time or any 
other period of tension 
NEW YORK CITY—$1,100,000 first 
6's, secured by land, building, and 
equipment of corporation supply 
ing an absolute essity to many 
of t city’s largest banks and 
buildings 
CHICAGO—$800,000 first 6's, secured 
by new eleve torv hotel and land 
overlooking Lake Michigan, in the 
fashionable Hyde Park district 
MILWAU KEE-~--$375,600 first 6's s¢ 
cured by building and land w 
income gu teed beyond t 1 
of loan, of two ilf times 
interest charges 
PHILADELPHIA $1,200,000 first 
6's, secured by new t rteen-story 
building | land in one ot t 
city’s best districts Legal for 
trust funds in Pennsylvania. 
These issues and many others, 


secured by properties located 
in the largest and most pros 
perous cities in the United 
States, netting 54%-6%, are 
scribed in our July Investment 
List Write for it, together 
with our booklet, “Acid Tests 


de 


of Investments in War Times.’ 
Ask for 
Investment List No. G704. 


We solicit and will accept sub 
scription for present and tu 
ture United States war bonds 
without profit or commission. 


S.W.STRAUS 


Estab- Incor- 
lished qv O porated 
1882 @ 1905 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Straus Bldg. 

DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS 
Penobscot Bldg. Loeb Arcade Bidg. 
SAN FRANCISCO CINCINNATI 


Crocker Bldg. MercantileLibraryBldg. 


KANSAS CITY 
Republic Building 


35 years without loss to any 





investor. 











BUY 
LIBERTY/, 





Ask Yourself: 


“Can | afford not to 


buy these bonds?” 


We will gladly mail subscription 
blank on request for 


Circular C. L. 


Our services, of course, are gralu- 
ilous in every Way 


HBickmore é[p 


ili BROADWAY, N.Y. 
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Profit and Patriotism 





rT 


The McClure Financial 
Booklet 
This Financial Booklet is intended for 
McClure readers who wish general 
information about financial, jnsurance 
and investment subjects. Many 
readers have written that it is in- 
valuable to them. Requests for this 
booklet during the past year have 
assumed such proportions that the 
Financial Department is obliged to 
charge a nominal sum of ten cents 
a copy to partially cover the cost of 
printing and mailing. A very attract- 
ive library edition bound in leather 


may be had at a dollar per copy. 





HIS article is written early in 
May just as the Secretary of 


the Treasury is calling for 
subscriptions to the $2,000,- 
000,000 Liberty Loan of 1917. When 


this magazine is in the hands of its 
readers United States government bonds 
will be far better known to greater 
numbers of people than at any time 
since the Civil War. My intention is 
not to describe government bonds or 
urge their purchase. That is the func- 
tion of the newspapers or other agencies 
which more quickly and immediately 
reach the people. 

The purchase of government bonds 
is enthusiastically described as a patri- 
otic act on the one hand and a mere act 
of self-interest on the other. Those 
who take the latter view are not numer- 
ous, but they make up in noise what 
they lack in majorities, and are insistent 
enough to puzzle not a few investors by 
their arguments. It is far from sooth- 
ing or altogether pleasant to a sensitive 
to be told that he is an idle 
drone, a mere useless creditor on the 
backs of the people, collecting toll from 
their labor. And yet that is the argu- 
ment presented not only by socialists, 
but by many other groups of radicals. 
George Bernard Shaw laughs at the 
English people when they praise him 
for subscribing to government bonds. 
He cannot understand why they should 
want to support him in idleness for the 
rest of his life. 

Now the government of this country, 
like that of England and every other 
belligerent, has raised a big loan at 
the beginning of the war because no 
other course is practical or possible. 
No sensible man believes that a war 
should be paid for wholly by bond 
But the opposite extreme is 
just as contrary to common 


person 


Issues. 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


Editor of McClure’s Monthly Financial Department, 





is helping his country in a very prac- 
tical way. I do not believe that he is 
helping as much as the farmer or the 
artisan. And of course it is absurd to 
argue that he is doing as much as the 
soldier, because the latter may make 
the great sacrifice of life itself, while 
the investor usually makes no sacrifice 


at all. Indeed, he gets a sound in- 
vestment. 
But bond issues are necessary to 


finance a war, and the investor does his 
bit, less personal and less poignant, 
yet necessary in the scheme of modern 
warfare. Surely it is a service to help 
finance the country’s needs rather than 


wasie the money on foolish extrava- 
gance. Great government bond issues 


have been called a national blessing- 

a most inaccurate and unfortunate 
description. But they have certain 
aspects which are unquestionably good. 
As an incentive to thrift and as furnish- 
ing safe rather than get-rich-quick 
investments for even the most ignorant 


and illiterate, they confer benefits. 
This question deserves more than 
almost any other an unbiased, un- 


prejudiced outlook. Government bonds 
are necessary at the present juncture. 
They may, probably will, create habits 
among the American people for which 
there has been a bitter need. But it is 
very dangerous to argue much beyond 
this point. If the bonds prove a safe 
investment, as they are almost certain 
to, the owners will not want them paid 
off when the time comes. In France 
after the war of 1870 and even in this 
country after the Civil War the political 
influence of those who did not want 
government bonds paid off, or even 
reduced to a lower interest rate, had 
to be reckoned with. That men can 
allow their self-interest to blind them 


* Your Money and How to Make it Earn” 





LL 
Special Service of Inquiry 
Department ‘ 
The Financial and Insurance Depart- 
ment is prepared to give general ad- 
vice on the subject of investments and 
insurance, also information on stand- 
ard investment securities. A nominal 
charge of two dollars per inquiry js 
made because of the great number 
of inquiries received. Mr. Atwood 
cannot undertake to give any stock 
market prophecies nor to suggest 
speculative opportunities. Address all 
letters and orders for booklet to Me- 
Clure Financial and Insurance Depart- 
ment, McClure Building, New York. 





to national interest makes 
ashamed of his fellowmen. 

So the facts must be steadily kept 
in mind. They are these: Government 
bonds are ‘a practical and necessary 
makeshift. But they should be paid 
off as soon as possible and the burden 
shifted to taxation. 

But this is as far as we need go with 
the radicals. To argue that under all 
conditions a bondholder, and especially 
a government bondholder, is an idle 
drone, is simply contrary to clear think- 
ing. If only the very rich and those who 
escaped every form of military service 
and war sacrifice bought government 
bonds then their issue would be a curse 


so one 


indeed. In so far as tax exempt govern- 
ment bonds enable the very rich to 


escape taxes and the Treasury suffers a 
net loss on the operation, then we can 
only say that our war finance has been 
unwise in that particular. 

But the truth is that government 
bonds are taken by all classes, by those 
who are poor as well as rich and by 
those who have given their services 
or that of their sons. But it is said a 
man gives his life without compensa- 
tion. Why not give one’s money with- 
out reward? It is necessary that life 
be so given. It is™not necessary thats 
money be seized by the government 
outright. If the financial part of the 
war burden can be made easy and light, 
and even moderately profitable why 
not it? But of more direct and 
practical bearing is the _ that to 
simply confiscate wealth does not pay. 
There is nothing like encouraging people 
in war time. Promise some reward 
and they work much harder. They 
produce more and there is consequently 
more for the government to seize a 
little later on. It pays to be fairly 
generous, for then the fund 
from which the government 


do 





sense. The proper method 
is to start off with bond 
issues and gradually im- 


pose taxes heavy enough 
to pay the interest on the 
pay off the bonds 
themselves in from ten 
to thirty years and in time 
supplant bonds altogether 
means of raising 

But to attempt 
to raise several billion dol- 
lars all at once by bond 
issues would utterly disrupt 
business and destroy the 
from which taxes 
Business can adjust 
itself to a gradual increase 
in taxes, even up to an ex- 
treme point, but it cannot 
stand being suddenly upset. 

So the individual, even 
the man who invests $20, 


bonds, 


as a 


revenue, 


source 
come, 


Margin 


How the Financial Swindler Works 
How to Avoid Worthless Stocks 
Safe Investments for Little Sums 
Safe Investments for Larger Sums 
How to Choose a Broker 

How to Send Money to a Broker 
Lists of Sound Bonds 

Six Per Cent. and Safety 

Bonds, Stocks, and Mortgages 
Lists of Sound Stocks 

A Safe Plan for Buying Stocks on 


The Partial-Payment Plan 


Booklet will be sent for ten cents in stamps. 
Address all communications to McClure Financial and Insurance De- 
partment, McClure Building, New York. 


MecClure’s Financial Booklet 
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Partial List of Contents 


into Cash 
Funds 
Prevent 
struction 


Your Money 


War 


Investments Readily Convertible 
How Big Investors Place Their 
How to Analyze a Bond 

How to Care for Securities and 
Their Loss 


How to Figure the Real Return on 


First Principles of Life Insurance 
Investment Opportunities of the 


See announcement above. 


collects its revenues will 
be increased. 

This is no time for blind 
selfishness. Wealth — be- 
comes more and more @ 
social trust. Anyone who 
has read Richard T. Ely s 
monumental work on 
“Property and Contract 
cannot fail to realize how 
slowly but surely the ideas 
of private property are 
being modified. More and 
more it is recognized thal 
while the investor performs 
a valuable service his ser 
vice is limited by the fact 
that he gives nothing of 
himself. His dollar keeps 
on working if he drops 
dead. Then, too, investors 
should take an increasing 
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War 
necome Tax 


We have prepared 
chart showing how the 
proposed Income Tax 
Bill reported by the 
Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of 
Congress affects incomes 
ranging from $3,000 
to $3,000,000. 


\ copy of Mr. Kitchin’s Report 


on the War Tax Bill and of the 


hove chart will be sent upon 


request for Chart MC-59 


rk. The National City 
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National City Bank Building 
kept New York 
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rden 
with 
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ially 
idle $2,500,000 
ink- Gaston, Williams & Wigmore 
Ww . . 
- Steamship Corporation 
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vent \t par and interest, yielding 6%, we 
urse fler the above issue of 6% First 
vn. M ge and Collateral Trust Gold 
to B I 
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on i fleet of ocean-going vessels 
d at $4,000,000, with a present 
_ le value considerably greater. 
7 tgage provides for full insur- 

ent I ‘inst all marine and war risks. 
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by guaranteed by the endorsement of 
ces G , Williams & Wigmore, Inc., 
la 1et assets as of December 31, 
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rats pr d investment. 
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i | When Peace Conese | 


Business Should Continue to Grow. 
Heaney & Co., Inc.,—exporters, importers 
verters of cotton goods—have been for a 
! a century solidly intrenching themselves 

able agencies and branches in all South 
1 and tropical countries. Their business 
nin staple goods—not war supplies—and 
» ahead steadily under either war or peace 
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Capit 'ization $2,000,000, All common stock. Par 
value per share. Current earnings are running 
\ at a rete in excess of $500,000 per year—equivalent 
. to 25 por cent. The company has no funded debt— 
no | rred stock—no liabilities other than strictly 
cu sccounts. This stock has been actively 
| - “ 19 since introduction to open market. Div- 
we | the basis of 10 percent. per annum of par 
value has been declared. 
: Write for Circular No. 110, 
' which gives full details. 
HELDON-MOR 
| & Company 
! M 
embers New York Stock Exchange 
| 42 re New York 
SS — 











interest in the human and moral problems 
of the industries they put their money into. 
Society will soon learn to cast its disapproval 
on the man or woman who invests in a 
company and allows the management to 
oppress the workers 

Investors of course take risks. But 
laborers take even greater risks. The in- 
vestor usually has more than one iron in the 
fire. He can afford to wait. But the laborer 
cannot wait. He often must take whatever 
terms are offered. If the business fails the 
investors loses, but almost always he has 
other means of livelihood. The working- 
man loses, at least for the time, his total 
income. And while some investors take 
risks, others are too liberally rewarded. 
Success should not be penalized, but if 
anything should happen to the stocks of 
the Standard Oil companies who would have 
any sympathy with the owners? They have 
receiv red more than 629 per cent in dividends 
in six years. 

These are the commonplaces of the en- 
lightened social and economic thought of 
the day. But the time has not come when 
men will stint themselves and save if there 
is no reward. Socialists say there should be 


reward enough in merely being allowed to | 
keep what one saves without receiving in- | 
terest upon it. Common experience as well | 


as the recent studies of our most brilliant 
economic thinkers do not bear out this 
plea. 


The socialist argument rests on the theory | 


that labor produces everything and_ there- 


fore should take all the usufruct. A man | 


plants a tree and is paid $1 for his services. 
Twenty-five years later the tree is worth $3. 
Why should not the laborer who planted 
the tree be entitled to the entire $3? The 
answer is that he is entitled to the $3 if 
he is willing to wait twenty-five years for 
it. Someone must wait and he who waits 
is entitled to a reward. Interest on loans is 
justified because the borrower prefers the 
present to the future good. Those who 


borrow money buy things that they want | 


or can use. It is fundamental in human, 


in fact in animal, nature, that some want | 
things.now and others are willing to abstain 


and wait. Those who abstain must be paid. 


Books About Stocks and Bonds 
Insurance and Banking by Mail 


HE Farm Mortgage Handbook. By 
Kingman Nott Robins. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. Although this book is ad- 
mittedly an ex-parte presentation of the 


advantages of farm mortgages as invest- 


ments, it is the first connected, compre- 
hensive and authoritative description of this 
form of investment, and is handled not 
only clearly but in a remarkably fair man- 


ner. For instance the author admits that | 


persons who desire to borrow from banks in 
the eastern part of the country will not find 


farm mortgages very acceptable collateral. | 
Among the subjects covered are: Rural | 


credits, negotiation of farm mortgages, 


marketing of farm mortgages, investors in | 
farm mortgages, record of farm mortgages | 


as investments, qualities of farm mortgages 
as investments, essential differences between 
mortgages on farm and on urban real estate, 
farm mortgage fields and their qualifica- 
tions, and the Farm Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America. 

Cooperation in American Export Trade. 
Federal Trade Commission, Washington, 
D.C. This is really an exhaustive account 
of the leading industries in European coun- 
tries and is invaluable to the American 
business man who is interested in any way in 
foreign trade. 

A Century of Sugar Refining in the United 
States. This is a brief account written by 
the secretary of the American Sugar Re- 
fining Company of one hundred years of the 
cane sugar industry. The company recently 
paid its 100th dividend and has been in 
existence for twenty-five years. 

The Bankers Trust Company, 14 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y., will be glad to send 
upon request an interesting booklet dealing 
with the many advantages of using “A. B. 
A.”” Cheques when traveling. 

Exceptionally complete annual reports 
showing the progress made by Standard 
Gas and Electric Company and Northern 
States Power Company will be sent to 
investors by H. M. Byllesby & Company, 
Managers and Engineers, 202 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago, and 1202 Trinity 
Building, New York. 

Investors are invited to send their names 
and addresses for insertion on the mailing-list 
of the Tillotson & Wolcott Company, Cleve- 
land. This house specializes in 5 to 6 
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To Women 


Who Manage Their Affairs 
If You Are Interested to Know How 


To invest amounts of from $100 upwards in securi- 
ties to receive a return of from 5 to 7%, 


or 


To exchange your present holdings with a view to 
increasing your income without lessening the safety 


of your principal, 


Write for Pamphlet M 


WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 


Alice Carpenter 
Matilda Spence 


Incorporated 


Nassau and Cedar Streets 


New York 


London 


William P. Bonbright & Co, 


Mrs. Jacob Riis 


William P. Bonbright & Co. 


Bonbright & Co. 
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to five and one-eighth per cent interest. 
» hundred dollar investments. 
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One hundred and more carefully selected bonds to choose from. 


Write for list edition C7 and further e..,Janation of our service to investors. 
’ 


William }2.Compton (Company 


aN the opinion of those who judge counsel on financial matters. 
% according to truest worth, the soundness and completeness of 
© this Service commend it to discriminating investors. 

Always progressively efficient in safeguarding its clients’ 
interests, the William R. Compton Company has cemented its 
relations to the public by integrity of purpose in buying and 
selling only the highest grade securities. 


One thousand, five hundred and 
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: Municipal Bonds 


“Over a Quarter Century in This Business” 
NEW YORK: 14 Wall Street 
CHICAGO: 105 8S. La Salle Street 


s: 408 Olive Street 


CINCINNATI: 102 Union Trust Building 
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Steel and 
War Stocks 


Big Surpluses 
Capacity Business 
Phenomenal Earnings 


This is the status of practically all the 


steel and war supply companies. 


The Investors’ Guide, supplemented 
by our Weekly Review (Free on re- 
, gives the latest statistics on 


these companies. 


‘‘Partial Payment Plan 


LR .JATROBE & Co. 


111 Broadway 











Established 1908 
New York 






















offers only the 
most conserva- 
tive loans on 
large, new, in- 
come- producing properties sexception- 
ally well located. Write for Booklet, 
The Key to Safe Investment. 


Federal Bond & Mortgage Co. 


“Detroit’s First Mortgage House” 
HARRY W. FORD, President 


90C Griswold Street 





Consider Detroit 
First Mortgage 
Real Estate 
bondsyielding 
6% tor your 
July invest- 
ments, 
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Detroit, Mic h. 
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LL over the World people are 
endorsing our plan of Bank- 


ing by Mail; it brings this bank 
the oldest trust Company in Ohio 

right into your home, affording 
you unquestioned safety as well 
as convenience and satisfaction at 
all times. 


4 per cent interest, compounded 
whi h yields you 


You receiv 
emi-annually, a one-third 


greater income than 3 


send TODAY for our free Booklet 


about our plan and why 


Why not 
y" telling all 


Banking by Mail has proven so satislactory 


iced bub 4 tm 





SAVINGS & TRUSTCO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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Investment Bargains 


in Public Utilities 


HESE industries share imme- 
diately in national prosperity— 
remain stable in periods of stress. 
Utilities organized, financed and 
managed by this house serve upwards 
f 327 communities with 1,923,000 
population. 
Some of the Byllesby managed 
companies have more than doubled 
net earnings in the past five years. 
Their separated location in 16 states 
affords a remarkable diversity factor. 


Ask for Descriptive Literature M 


H. M. Byllesby & Company 


Incorporated 
1202 Trinity Bldg 202 S. La Salle St, 
q NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Clear Thinking 


and Prudence 
INSURE SAFE INVESTMENT 


EAD this article in the latest 

number of “Bond Talk,”’ which 
also reviews 17 public utility com- 
panies operating in all sections of 
the country 
Present conditions place this class of 
securities in an exceptionally strong 
position. It will pay you to in- 
vestigate their investment merits. 


PWBrvvks AW 


ORATED 


115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Boston Philadelphia 
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pAR IAL Payment Investing is 
simply applying small sums on the 
purchase of securities instead of accu- 
mulating the full purchase price first. 
When you buy by this method you get 
| the same standard and pay the same price 
| as yvouwould if youboughtthemoutright. 
It isa commendable thing to be thrifty 








ind our Partial Payment Investing || 
Method enables you to start your thrift 
program at once 
I \ 40 
= = : — = 
Harris, WintHROP & C° 
The Roubhery pone ‘see Serewt, New York 





per cent First Mortgage Bonds secured by 
improved industrial and commercial property 
in Cleveland and vicinity. 

Sheldon Morgan & Co., 42 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., will be pleased to send on 
request an interesting booklet dealing with a 
new and attractive industrial issue. Write 
for circular M. C. 110. 

Peabody, Houghteling & Co., 10 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago, have just published 
a new booklet [free| which describes a wide 
variety of attractive securities in established 
sections of the United States and Canada. 

“The Premier Investment” is the title of 
an excellent booklet [free] on Municipal 
Bonds published by the Municipal Bond 
House of William R. Compton Co., of New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati. 

The National City Company recently 
issued a booklet [free] containing the official 
list of bonds legal for Savings Bank and Trust 
Fund investment in the State of New York. 

“Bond Topics,” published monthly by 
\. H. Bickmore & Co., lll Broadway, New 
York, contains many interesting discussions 
on bonds in general, with particular references 
to Public | tility Bonds. Copies free. 

“How to Invest in Standard Securities by 
the Partial Payment Method” will be sent 
upon request by Harris, Winthrop & Co., 
15 Wall Street, New York. 

Hartshorne & Battelle, 25 Broad Street, 
New York, N. Y., will send upon request 
booklet K-10, describing a number of new 
foreign securities. 

On account of the unusual situation in the 
copper market a book just issued for free 
distribution by L. R. Latrobe & Co., 111 
Broadway, New York, which gives capitaliza- 
tion, earnings, dividends, high-low 
etc., on about 150.different copper companies, 
should prove of timely assistance to investors. 

The “Seal of Safety” is the newest booklet 
issued by S. W. Straus & Co., describing the 
merits of first mortgage serial real estate 
bonds. This house also publishes the “Straus 
Investors’ Magazine,” issued monthly, in the 
interest of sound investment. “Sound In- 
vestment Bonds,” another Straus booklet, 
traces the history of real estate bonds back 
for nearly three thousand years, and pictures 
an interesting mortgage of the ancient Baby- 
lonians. All of this literature will be sent 
on request to S. W. Straus & Co., 150 Broad- 
way, New York, or Straus Building, Chicago. 

An interesting booklet is being distributed 
free by The Citizens’ Savings & Trust Co. of 
Cleveland, Ohio, which is of particular inter- 
est to people desiring a steady income of t per 
cent interest and no worry. Ask for book D. 

Federal Bond & Mortgage Company, 
Detroit, Mich., will send upon request inter- 
esting booklets dealing with a selective list of 
real mortgages. 

On account of the ever-increasing number 
of women who are looking after their business 
interests, William P. Bonbright & Co. has 
organized a Department for women investors 
that is entirely managed by women. This 
department has prepared a pamphlet which 
information and suggestions for 
woman interested in the conservative 
investment of her money. Write to the 
Women’s Department, William P. Bonbright 
& Co., Nassau & Cedar Streets, New York, 
for this Pamphlet M. 

\ review of seventeen Public Utility Com- 
panies and the strong position this type of 
investments now hold, due to present con- 
ditions, is described in the latest issue of 
“Bond Talk” which will be sent on request 
by P. W. Brooks & Company, 115 Broadway, 
New York. 

\ booklet has recently been issued by the 
I. B. Collins Investment Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., which gives valuable information to 
prospective investors in Farm Mortgages. 

“A Long Look Ahead” is the title of an 
analysis of present market conditions with 
predictions as to the course in the future 
which has been issued by John Muir & Co., 
61 Broadway, New York. Illustrated by a 
chart which outlines the logical trend as in- 
fluenced by prospects of peace, effects of war 
destruction and possibilities of peace profits, 
it affords a basis for clear thinking which is 
designed to clarify the opinion of the indi- 
vidual investor. Copies sent on request. 

* Booklet , issued by EK J Lander & 
Company, Grand Forks, N. D., tells about 6 
per cent farm mortgages on rich agricultural 
lands in the Northwest. 
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No advertisement is aecepte d for the financial 
section of McCLURE’S until after careful investiga- 
tion by trained experts of the personal integrity of 
the advertiser and of the soundness of the propo- 
sition. While we cannot guarantee the result in 
any par.icular case, the acceptance of the advertise- 


ment by us is evidence of the strongest character 


that the advertiser is worthy of public confidence. 





“You accept A. B. A. 


McCLURE’S for JULY 


Cheques, of course?” 


“Certainly — just countersign one.” 


“A. B. A.” Cheques are so well known that they are accepted 
like cash by hotels, ticket offices and leading merchants. When 


you wish to pay a bill you simply countersign a Cheque. You 


do not have to be identified. 


responds with the original signature placed on the Cheque at 
the time of purchase, the acceptor knows that he is protected 
and that the Cheque is as good as gold. 


“A.B. A.” 


have another great advantage. 
Cheques which have not been countersigned may, on prope: 
notice, be replaced if lost or stolen. 


You can obtain “A. B. A.” Cheques at almost any bank in 
any town of importance in the United States and Canada, as 


American 
Bankers 
Association 


If your countersignature cor- 


Cheques 


They are safe to carry. 





well as in many cities in other parts of the world. They are 
accepted in every part of the civilized world. The premium 
charged for these Cheques is insignificant in view of the great 


protection they afford. 


Get them at your bank, or write Bankers Trust 
Company, New York, for booklet and information 
as to where they may be had in your vicinity. 












ESTABUSHED 1865 








A Combination of 
Strong Investment 
Safeguards. 


First Mortgage bonds on a natural 
resource. 

Security three to one. 

Net earnings five to one. 

Twenty years’ successful history. 

Product a nécessity and in strong 
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A demand. c 
|| Payment personally guaranteed by [= 
o reliable business men. $ 
‘| Bonds in $500 amounts paying 6% _|/6}| 
rl interest. Fh 
Proceeds of Joan to increase Com- |X 


pany’s output. 


Send for Circular No. 087 C. M. 


Peabody, 
Houzhteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 
10 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
(IIL €st88usneo ees 


HAYTI | 
The United States is obligated by the Treaty 
of 1916 to maintain a stable government in 
the Republic of Hayti. The development 
of the resources of Hayti should be marked | 
in the next few years. 

Write for Circular C-5, giving details of 
Haytian American Corporation securities. 
HARTSHORNE & BATTELLE 

Investment Securities 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
25 BROAD STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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U. S. WAR LOAN 
$100 BONDS 


We offer to al! who desire 
support the Government by 
purchase of U.S. War Loan Bi 
our services without charge 
commissions. 

We specialize in $100 B 
Send for circular. 


Nie JjohnMuir&(0 


Exh 
Oe SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Main Office, 61 Broadway, \. * 
New York, N. ¥. Brooklyn, \. \ 
Newark, N. J. Bridgeport, Con: 
New Haven, Conn. 














REAL 
estate | SAFE, SOUND 
G BONDS 
Gow Bons] __ INVESTMENTS 











are assured under our system and thorough- 
methods in making loans. 5 
We're Right On The Ground and persona! ‘ 
spect, before a loan is made, each tract offered 23 
security for Our First Farm Mortgages and Keal 
Estate Bonds. iia 
Send for pamphlet “T’’ and list of offerings 








ESTABLISHED : 
E. J. Lander & Co., Seti pskots 


Capital and Surplus $500,000 
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Uncle Sam Talks to Farmers 


(Continued from page 24| 





or improving the social and 


educational “conditions of the county. 


Of 
South. 


course, 1 do not confine myself to the 
[ went in person to no less than 


eventy-six thousand farms and ranches in 


northe 


meeting 5 
hundred thousand people. 
actical lessons right on the farm, just as I 
Jone down South. 

Did you ever hear of my egg car? 


pre 
hi ad ¢ 


it all 
ilete 
i se h 
| invi 
let m 
them, 
and pi 
come 
iwhora 


tested them then and there 


and sl 
fit to 


women left me, they knew how 


to cal 
them 
and h 


in the big city markets. In the 
same Way L lectured to farmers 


in rail 
planti 


work in 
To show you what I could do 


for a 
tell ve 
did at 
Caroli 
1914 


creamery there 
who owned a total of twenty- 
five cows. 
creamery had 227 members who 
owned 833 cows. In 
months 
thousand dollars were paid out 
for butter fat alone. 
r, that sum is not very 


Yorke 


impressive, 


little « 


real cash that farmers had re- 


ceived 
Before 


the st 


into butter on the farm. 


what 


int. In the autumn of 


and western states and addressed 
attended by one million, two 
I gave many 


rn 


I send 
over the country. it contains a com- 
refrigerating plant. I use it as a kind 
ool. When it is switched to a siding, 
te the whole county to come in and 
e talk about eggs — how to collect 
handle them, keep them, test them 
wk them. I have had farmers’ wives 
with eggs that they declared, quite 
ntly, were laid that day. 


would to a dance. There is much speech- 
making and jollity. If it were not for the 
vats and the ticky steers, you would think 
that the people had come to see the two- 
headed calf and the prize pumpkin in a 
county fair or to celebrate the Fourth of 


July. That’s a far cry from dynamiting, 
isn’t it? 
Animal disease costs the country two 


hundred and twelve million dollars a year 
That is why it gives me so much concern. 
Think of what you pay for beefsteak and 
ham and then think how the cost of living 
would go down if sick animals could be 
saved! Great as the loss now is it would 
be greater if it were not for my Bureau of 
Animal Industry. There is the foot and 
mouth disease, for example. I simply will 
not permit it to gain a foothold in this 


what inoculation with serum means, doesn’t 
it? 

Plagues such as this are quite beyond the 
farmers’ control. I am willing to attack 
them myself. All that I expect of the 
farmer is to take good advice when it is given 
to him. All in all, the chief curse of farming 
in this country is its carelessness in a matter 
of raising diversified crops. Long before I 
became interested in the subject, the farmers 
of ancient countries rotated crops so that a 
field is not planted with wheat or corn or 
barley over and over again. The farmers 
of ten centuries ago didn’t know the scientific 
reason for crop rotation — didn’t know that 
it prevented exhaustion of the soil. Experi- 
ence taught them that the practice was good. 
The farms of China, cultivated intensively 
for over four thousand years, support a 
population of four hundred and 
sixty-five millions and show no 








wowed that they were not 
be sold. When those 


lle eggs, how to keep 
from exposure to heat 
ow to get the best price 


way cars on dairying, on 
ng, on reaping, on farm 
venera 


little community let me 
uu about the work that I 
Clemson College, South 


I started a cooperative 
with five men 
A year later the want. 
twelve 
nearly twenty - three 


Toa New 


But down in that 
ommunity it was the first 
for anything but cotton. write. 
L established a creamery, 








yourself. 


interest of farmers, but of city dwellers as well. 
much interest in the bottle of ketchup on your table as in the 
growing of wheat in Montana. 
to teach the people of this country how to live. 
help in the home, on the farm or in the factory, tell the Editor 
of McClure’s exactly what you would like Uncle Sam to do 
You will then be told to what bureau you should 
There is no charge for this service. 


for you. 


HAT we need more than anything else, now that we 

are confronted with the task of not only feeding our- 

selves but England and France and Italy as well, is practical 
guidance. 
Don’t go about telling people what in your opinion the 
country ought to do in this crisis. 
The Editor of McClure’s wants to help you by 
introducing you to Uncle Sam — scientific farmer, expert 
utilizer of waste back yards, efficient cook, authority on 
household management, instructor in farm accounting, tire- 
less ranger of forests, student of infant feeding and general one 
reducer of the cost of living. 
There is probably some bureau in Uncle Sam’s Department 

of Agriculture that can give you the very advice that you 
The Department of Agriculture works not only in the 
It takes as 


Do something about it 


Ina large sense, it is trying 


If you need 


signs of exhaustion. In New 
England, even in the Middle 
West, farms are deserted after 
less than a century — deserted 
because the soil is worn out. 
I doubt if there are any deserted 
farms in China. 

It was not until this terrible 
war broke out in Europe that I 
succeeded in making at least a 
part of the country take any 
interest in what I call “safe 
farming.” Financial disaster 
threatened the South. Some- 
started the “buy a bale of 
cotton” movement to = save 
from ruin and starvation thou- 
sands of foolish planters to 
whom I had been preaching for 
years and whom I had been 
counseling to give up part of 
their land to some other crop 
besides cotton. They are be- 
ginning to do that now. The 
eleven cotton states produced 
fifty-five million more bushels 
of oats, nearly two million 
more tons of hay, four million 
more bushels of wheat, and 
over two hundred million more 
bushels of corn in 1915 than 
they did in 1914. Sometimes 














irplus milk was turned 
But 


butter! A housewife couldn't sell it. 


The best that she could do was to trade it 


off at 
S| 


ceeded i 
Were si 


lrame t] 


1 had 


Creatmet 


Pro 
Down 


thiape 
Whole 
Leh 


Insect 


fashion 


hora 
place 


gather s 


the store for a little coffee or sugar, 
w thought herself lucky when she sue 
doing that. Checks for butter fat 
wh a novelty that the women used to 
mand hang them up in the parlor. 
to stop that simply to keep the 
s books in order. 
is not always made so easily. 
South, where T have been spending a 
il of money in trying to eradicate 
tick, the ranchmen did not wel- 
me cordially at first. 1 found .that 
laut to be dipped in baths of arsenic 
o kill the tick. Some of the cattle 
up the vats with dynamite, and 
atened to shoot the inspectors on 
hoot me, in other words. Arresting 
useless; for the juries wouldn't 
a verdict of guilty. All that is 
now. The man who tried to dyna- 
| would be lynched today. 
ck inoculates cattle with splenetic 
{ as mosquitoes inoculate you with 
rhat was a very important dis- 
nade by my Bureau of Animal 
just as important in its way as the 
that malaria is transmitted by 
es and the bubonic plague by rats. 
ul a hard time of it, down South, 
id of the cattle tick. In 1916 I 
wd 741,515 square miles of tick- 
territory. That is an area bigger 
aly, Germany, France, Spain and 
combined, a fact which I mention 
ig lest you should forget how vast 
ountry of ours. I have freed over 
itt territory now. In a few years I 
it there will not be a tick in the 
south. 
zed the attitude of the South toward 
by making the eradication of the 
iot only a scientific process but a 
ible social function. As soon as the 
Lewspaper announces the date and 
of a dipping, the whole countryside 
to see the performance, just as it 


country. You may remember how it 
appeared in the Chicago Stockyards three 
years ago. Before I knew it the animals of 
twenty-one states were affected. But I 
stamped it out by the following summer. 
How? By slaughtering all animals exposed 
to the contagion and by quarantining whole 
counties and states in which the infection 
had appeared. Fully two hundred thousand 
animals were killed (there is no cure for the 
foot and mouth disease), and about six 
million dollars in money were thus lost. 
Some of the catthkemen and farmers thought 
I was too drastic. ‘They even hinted that 
my way of saving the country’s cattle from 
a terrible scourge was altogether too German, 
So L thought that | would find out how the 
Germans handled the problem. Ll was 
thunderstruck when I discovered that they 
were not nearly German enough in their 
methods. They had been too gentle — too 
kind-hearted. It will take them years to 
make any headway because they did not 
adopt my strict measures when thre disease 
first appeared in Germany thirty-five years 
ago. It’s too late now to slaughter and 
quarantine. I have an idea that Germany 
would gladly pay a good deal more than six 
million dollars to rid herself of a formidable 
plague. 

That corn-cob has gone out. 
minute, please, while I light it. 

To resume: Hog cholera worries me as 
much as the foot and mouth disease and the 
cattle tick. You will understand why 
when I tell you that in the twenty-year period 
from 1894 to 1914 the annual losses in pork 
have never been less than twenty-seven 
million dollars and have been as great as 
seventy-eight million dollars. Last year, I 
inoculated seven million hogs with anti- 
cholera serum, and that is about one-eighth 
of all the swine in the country. I made a 
very instructive experiment in three coun- 
ties, one each in Iowa, Indiana and Missouri. 
In 1912, these three counties lost over 
twenty-eight per cent of their hogs; now the 
loss is less than two per cent. That shows 
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I wonder if they have changed 
their methods because they are afraid that 
there may be another cotton crisis rather 
than because their farms are the better for 
the new practice. 

This shows pretty well, I think, what a 
bad business man the farmer can be. But 
then, the farmer has never been a brilliant 
business success. As a rule farmers are as 
willing to admit that as poets and painters — 
rather too cheerfully, as if there were no 
help for it. They don’t even know how to 
manage a farm and how to ascertain whether 
or not it pays them to raise oats, alfalfa, or 
wheat. It’s the same with raising live- 
stock. I'll bet my star-spangled coat and 
second-best beaver hat against an old-fash- 
ioned razor that there are not five thousand 
farmers in the whole country who know to a 
cent what it costs to fatten a hog or to breed 
a herd of Holstein cattle. And when it 
comes to figuring his own investment, 
receipts, expenditures, and net income from 
the farm business and the important factors 
that largely control this income — well, 
when it comes to that, the average farmer 
decides that estimating the national debt is 
an easier problem. 

All this being so, I established an “Office 
of Farm Management” in Washington. 
Last year that office made a study of the cost 
of growing sugar beets in Michigan, Ohio, 
Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Montana and Cali- 
fornia. It’s a little too early to write a 
business report on the study, but when the 
records are all in there will be no excuse for 
losing money in growing sugar beets for 


‘market. 


In the same way I am figuring what it costs 
to produce hay and grasses (you ought to 
read some fine pamphlets I have written on 
“Conditions Affecting the Value of Market 
Hay,” “ Measuring Hay in Ricks or Stacks,” 


and “Growing Hay in the South”); why 
it doesn’t pay to raise potatoes in some 
states; what is the most efficient way to 


make money out of cotton; and what are 
the essentials to achieve success in growing 
apples and other fruit. [haven't overlooked 
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NSTEAD of tender “flaming” 
skin this summer, turn it into 
a healthy tan in this pleasant 
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your skin firmand healthy by apply- 
ing Mentholatum. Keep it handy 

for cuts, bruises, prickly heat and | 
mosquito bites. 
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In tubes, 25c; jars, 
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Dr. Scholl’s 
Absorbo Pads 


These scientific antis sept ic, wa I 
able, rubber pads as _ illustrate i, remove 
corns and callouses by absorption and relieve pres- 
sure on tender or enlarged toe joints. Large pads 
for tender joints. Thin pads for callouses. Small 
pads for corns. Ten to twenty-five cents. At 
lepartment and shove stores 
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where carry Dr. Scho Foot Comfort 
and Correctives. They are trained by a Scholl 
expert bow to adjust and use them. if your 
dealer will not supply you with the appliance or 
remedy you need, write Dr. Scholl for FREE advice 
describing your foot trouble. 
Dr. Scholl's Foot-Eazer “Eases the Feet” 
This scientific device gently supports the arch 
relieving aching, tired feet; weak ankles, fallen 
arches, cramped toes callou 
and bunions, Worninany shoe 
SEND FOR FREE BOOK, 
“The Feet and Their Care,” by 
Dr. Wm. M. Scholl It will t u 
you many things you ought t& 
know about your feet, 
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re Ouite as interesting to me as the Parade, were the paper rolls of Vir- 
ginia tobacco called ‘cigarettes,’ to which my Southern friend introduced me.”" 


Even two generations ago,—when the Mayor and the 
Banker were proud to belong to the local Fire Company — 
“Richmond Straight Cuts” were already famous for their 
“bright” Virginia tobacco. It is NOT imported tobacco, 
but important to you because of that fact. 


CIGARETTES “Platn or Cork Tip 


‘The first high-grade cigarette made in the United Statcs.’’ 
Imported tobacco pays import duty. Virginia tobacco 
pays no import duty—all the 
value in “Richmond Straight 
Cuts” is in the cigarette 


where it should be. 
15 Cents 


Also packed in attractive tins, 50 
for 40 cents; 100 for 75 cents. 
Sent prepaid if your dealer cannot 


supply you. 


RICHMOND, Vinema,USA 
wien ¥Ginders UGSETTAMYERS TOBACCO CO. successon 
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MONEY at 
YOUR DOOR 


‘TF I were starting life over again,”’ wrote a busi- 
ness man, “‘I would begin as a salesman selling 
goods on commission. . 


It is a splendid way to develop self-reliance and 
to gain the knowledge of human nature that, to be 
successful, every business man must possess.”’ 


Young man or young woman, McClure’s Magazine 
offers you the opportunity this business man longed 
for. By your own grit, with our hearty support, you 
can earn $5.00 or more a day and acquire a valuable 
business education besides. 


You want work. You want money. Here is your 
chance. Have you the initiative to send me a letter 
asking me to put you to work; and then—will you 
carry the thing through ? 


If you have beginning and staying qualities, there 
is a good income ahead of you—write me at once! 


Sales Manager 


McCLURE PUBLICATIONS 
251 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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the farm wood lot; for I am going to spend 
nine hundred dollars this year settling in my 
own mind the actual and relative importance 
of the farm wood lot in relation to the general 
profitableness of the farm business. 

The investigations that I am making of 
the live-stock business ought to be eye- 
opening, from a commercial point of view. 
In 1917 I will spend a little less than twenty 
thousand dollars to determine the cost of 
producing feeder cattle on farms and ranches 
and in carrying out other live-stock in- 
quiries. When I am through a farmer will 
know what it costs to keep farm work-horses 
and to raise colts; how to make money out 
of milk and butter (I’ve already published 
a very informative report on the “Cost of 
Raising a Dairy Cow’); and how to raise 
baby beef profitably. 

But there are other business aspects of 
the farm that I may not ignore. There are 
only too many alleged business men who 
never think of charging the value of their 
own time and ability in the cost of conducting 
an enterprise. Most farmers are equally 
blind. I have made a complete analysis 
of more than five hundred farms in an old 
and well-developed district in Chester 
County, Pennsylvania, to determine just 
why some farmers fail and others put money 
in the savings bank. I have a much clearer 
understanding of the problems of farm 
organization and of the relation between 
the magnitude of the farm business, crop 
yields and efficiency of live stock to the 
farmer's income. You may not believe it, 
but I have even figured the cost of the far- 
mer’s living and what the farm contributes 
directly toward paying that cost. Every 
farmer in the country ought to read my little 
study called “Value to Farm Families of 
Food, Fuel, and Use of the House,” which 
will be out soon. With all this carefully 
compiled business information accessible in 
simply phrased form I can’t see why a farmer 
should not be able to make money as sys- 
tematically as the United States Steel 
Corporation. Can you? 

The business aspects of farming have 
interested me only recently. It occurred to 
me about four years ago that it is useless to 
tell a man how to raise corn and cabbage 
unless he were taught how to sell them. 
What's the good of showing a farmer how to 
make two blades of grass sprout where one 
grew before if he can’t market the second 
blade profitably? In 1912 farmers pro- 
duced nearly seven hundred million more 
bushels of corn than in 1913. Of course, 
you say to yourself they must have made 
much more money in the fat year of 1912 
than in the lean year 1913. But they’ did 
not. They actually made one hundred 
seventy-one million, six hundred and thirty- 
eight thousand dollars less. Surely, that is 
not as it should be. 


© be brief, I started the Office of Markets 

and Rural Organization in 1913 to teach 
farmers how to keep in touch with the big 
distributing centers and through them 
with the corner grocer. I can’t say that I 
have made much headway as yet. How 
could that be expected? [ve barely had a 
chance to look around, as it were, and to 
get my economic bearings. Besides, this 
problem of distribution is just as big as the 
problem of scientific production. Since I 
have been teaching farmers for over fifty 
years how to grow crops, you can see that I 
may have to spend a very long time in mere 
investigation, so that I can show them how 
to sell their products. Still, I am_ not 
ashamed of the progress that I have made 
in the last few years. I had the Cotton 
Futures Act passed in 1915 to prevent the 
manipulation of cotton prices and so give 
the South a chance to sell its cotton at top 
prices representing fair market values, 
rather than some unscrupulous speculator’s 
idea of values. 

I mean to follow this up soon with a law 
that will standardize grain — grade it, in a 
word. This matter of standardizing grain, 
which means simply telling the truth about 
it, has become a point of honor with me. 
Not so long ago a shipment of oats about to 
leave Baltimore was seized under the federal 
Food and Drugs Act. The cargo was going 
abroad labeled “good oats.” What did I 
find? Not only much water, soaked up by 
the grain, but from seven and one-half to 
thirty-three and one-third per cent of barley 
screenings and trash. You know as well 
as 1 do that Americans cannot hope to com- 
pete with other countries in foreign markets 
if such tricks are played. I mean to estab- 
lish official grades of corn, wheat, rye, oats 
and other grains, and I mean to license 
inspectors to label the grain in accordance 
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with these official grades. You may 
wheat or oats by sample, but never g 
will I let a whole cargo or carloa: 
one state to another or out of | 
without having examined it with my own 
eyes. Hereafter a foreign buyer or 
interstate dealer will have my word of Sisiees 
that the grain shipped to him is of a certair 
grade. I almost lost my temper over + 
Baltimore shipment. And to think that 
there are fools like that shipper among = 
who are wondering why I don’t blast an 
opening for their goods in Europe and South 
America! 

__ It is astonishing how profound is the sell. 
ing effect of mere grading. Time and time 
again I have seen ungraded crops dumped 
on a glutted market and farmers all but 
ruined. I have also seen uniform, well- 
prepared, attractive farm products command 
a fair price in the face of poor selling cop. 
ditions. It is always the inferior stock tha; 
is left on a dealer's hands — whether it’s 
diamonds or tomatoes. Grade your product 
and you can sell it not at the price com- 
manded by the worst of it, but at the price 
that each grade is worth. 

You can hardly believe what sorting and 
grading will do in helping the farmer get 
better prices for his produce. lt was the 
California orange growers that taught me 
the lesson. They sifted out the big oranges 
from the little ones and sold the best at a 
high price, simply because they were so 
attractively uniform. If grading can do so 
much to make an orange grower prosperous, 
thought I, perhaps it can help the potato 
grower. I got a board two and one-half 
feet long and about a half-foot wide and 
directed a carpenter to bore into it oblong 
holes of various sizes. Tucking that board 
under my arm I went up into New York 
State. I picked out a good potato-raising 
county and invited all the farmers to come 
and watch me sort potatoes. By merely 
pushing the potatoes through the holes | 
sorted them out into several sizes. The big 
ones were bought up by the fashionable 
New York hotels and restaurants at prices 
that paid for the whole crop. ‘The little 
ones brought tairly good prices as Bermuda 
potatoes (the hotels, not the farmers, called 
them that), although most of them were 
sold for what they really were at a good 
rate to nearby markets. I think that the 
old way of selling potatoes is extinct in that 
county. 

Bearing all this in mind, apply to your 
Uncle Sam when you think of going to 
market. If you want to know how to pack 
fruit and farm produce, ask me. If you 
want to know how many barrels and boxes 
of apples are held in cold storage throughout 
the country on the first day of each month, 
drop me a line. There is no use in sending a 
load of cauliflower to market if all the 
dealers are over-stocked with that vegetable, 
is there? Through the Office of Markets | 
intend to keep the large consuming centers 
and the farmer in touch with each other. | 
made the experiment with strawberries and 
peaches. It worked well. If you want to 
know how to keep books, whether you are a 
farmer, the owner of a grain elevator, th 
manager of a creamery, or simply a city 
dealer in farm products, Ill show you 
Don’t think that my Bureau of Chemistr) 
is composed only of technically trained 
policemen looking for violators of the Pur 
Food Law. If you are manufacturing food 
products in the wrong way, [ll teach the 
right way through the bureau and save you 
money besides. Why, bless you, half of the 
farmers don’t know that they can increase 
their profits if they will only let me explain 
to them how wastes can be utilized. rll 
go right into the factory and take off my 
coat and work side by side with the boys 
and girls just to see whether they are | 
right track or not. And I will do this for 
other factories besides those that prepare 
food — for leather tanneries (it would of 
your eyes to see how little is known ibou! 
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I Pass from 
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scientific tanning), for paper makers, fot 
alcohol distillers, for turpentine and = 
sellers, in a word for almost any plant tha 


handles a product of the farm or of the 
forest. Since I am keeping an eye on foot 
manufacturers, I go further afield than that 
I show many sardine canners how to 1p 
their product, and I have taken oysterme® 
and fish packers aside and lectured them on 
the right way to handle and ship their ware» 
And recently I have been making sping 
tests to demonstrate the waste, tensile 
strength and bleaching quality of co!to" 
for cotton mills and brokers. Do you 
now how close is the relationship betwee? 
the farm and the factory? Do you see n0¥ 
why as a scientific farmer I must study not 


rove 
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il but the machinery of a vinegar 
factory? Do you see now why sound agri- 
jalture involves more science than per- 
spiration and muscle? . a 

That picture of Millet’s called ““The Man 
yith the Hoe” is a wonderful work of art, 
Jam told Whenever I see a copy of it I am 
thankful that it was painted, that a great 
ee artist had the skill to put on 
vas the toil, the misery, the self-denial 
that the cultivation of the soil entails. All 
that Millet’s farmer got was hardship. I 
n't want farmers like that in this country. 
rhe Man with the Hoe must give way to the 
Man with the Gasoline Engine. I want to 


only the s¢ 


emotional 


make ¢he American farmer a_ practical 
scientist, a combined chemist, engineer, 
veterinary, botanist and biologist. I want 


to make him a business man, too, so that he 
may cope with the city usurer and produce 
speculator. 

I want him to have something more 
than vast verdant fields, something more 
than fat kine, something more than huge 
silos. If farming holds out nothing more 
than wealth to him, after I have taught 
him, he will be only a little better than 
the Man with the Hoe. There is an art 
of living as well as a science of agricul- 
ture. If all that I have done will teach him 


only how wealth may be heaped up, I shall 
count the two hundred and fifty million 
dollars that I have spent in the. last fifty 
years as a poor investment. Above all, I 
want him to carry his love of country 
into the very act of tilling or sowing, so 
that he may ask himself not only “Will it 
pay me to plant wheat?” but also “Am I 
impoverishing the soil of my native land 
and injuring my grandchildren and my fel- 
low citizens? Am I making it harder for 
people in the big cities to live because I 
have not bred the right kind of sheep?” I 
want to grow on all farms not only cabbages 
and corn but high-minded American citizens. 


The author of “ The Straight Road” struck twelve. In the new serial that begins in August, by 
the same writer, you will say that twelve is struck once more. 


struggle of youth against the world, and Love’s sorrow and final victory. 


A great romance; the eternal 


Don’t fail to read it! 














Not a Cent in the House 


[Continued from page 34) 





“That night T went to see Hattie. I set 
her free. Not that she wasn't willing to 
wait, Well, never mind—I had made 
» my mind to even scores with those men 
{| wrecked their bank doing it. Mother 
lied while [| was laying my plans. After 
that nothing much mattered. So I took 
longer chances. When I came to, I saw that 
I hadn't « chanee to hurt them — and an 
weountant was at work on my books. That 
night, 1 Jit out. Yes — it was the silly ego- 
tim of an angry boy.’ His face set in hard 
ws. “L ought to have waited until I had 

med to play their game.” 

“T had a letter from Hattie yesterday. 
she’s sailing for France,” I said. “They 
wed more nurses in the American hospitals.” 

His lips went white. “I thought of en- 
sting with the Canada boys — but if a 
an is going to die in action, he'd rather go 
it under his own name.” 

Jerry wanted to spend the night in the 
ean-to, and have Dolores sleep on the floor 
But I told him I thought we 
were safer alone. If there is an uprising, 
Dolores with her Mexican kin might be 
nore of a protection to me than a dozen 
hite men with guns, 


f 1 
{ the shack 


Jack is back! 
He tried to talk about ‘most every- 
hing except the capture of those poor, 
Mexican boys. It took 
va long time to drag out a few particulars. 
It wems that when the posse stumbled upon 
them in a pocket or kettle-shaped hollow, 
the mountains, they refused to 
vurrender. One of their, shots caught a 
eputy in the arm. Then the entire posse, 
the rim of the pocket, sent a 
hot and flame down on the trapped 
everything in that hideous hole 


f } } 
wlish, reckless 


way up in 


reeping 


The bodies are lying in Copeland to be 
med by relatives. Tonight the four 
lus are huddled in our shack, Jack, Jerry, 
Dolores. und I, and no doubt every deputy 
uty is guarding himself and his, 
ithe same way. For the threat of a Mexi- 
i uprising to avenge the work of the 
sse is in the air, 

This afternoon, Jack and Jerry covered 
‘ie Windows with boards and _ battens. 
smoke coming out of the chimney, 
id, fro without, the shack must look 


verted. They have barricaded the door 
with tH ed. Dolores is crouched beside 
telling her beads. Jack and Jerry are 
paying “rummy,” with their automatics on 
he ta Under such circumstances, I 
ight ty be frightened, but I feel that when 
ou re ut to become a mother a special 
nee is -etailed to watch over you. It is 


‘s i! God had given me a beautiful piece 


t work ‘o perform. He will let nothing 
ippen me until that work is finished. 
We nothing much to do these days 


Wi the wheat grow, so Jack and I 
‘go ishing. The river runs close to the 
‘ster ne of our land and you can follow 
‘turns by the cottonwoods that line it. 


I love 

- sit on the bank and watch Jack 
os tubler boots to his waist, wading from 
** to rock and whipping the stream for 


trout 


Today the river, which is nearly a mile 


Wik »of +),% . 

a ch is point, made me feel restless and 
oo Bank-high with the meited snow 
‘uw the mountain gorges, it struggled 


against its boundaries and filled every 
arroyo, deep or shallow. It fairly cried 
out its God-given right to quench the thirst 
of the land. But the great sluice-gates 
raised their forbidding heads and ordered 
the precious stream to race on to the sea. 

For you see, Hattie-Belle, in:this country 
the crops and the men who raise them are 
at the mercy of irrigation companies. Years 
and years ago when it was found that these 
mountains, valleys or plateaus could be 
redeemed by irrigation, clever, shrewd 
men hought from the state the right to 
build ditches and divert the water from the 
rivers to the thirsty soil. Today the ranch- 
men who raise thousands of acres of grain 
must all pay tribute to the irrigation com- 
panies at so much per inch for water. We 
may fish, we may row, we may wash our 
clothes and bathe in the river. But we 
may not divert the tiniest rivulet of water 
from the river to our parched land, not evea 
if that land runs down to the river's edge, 
as Jerry’s does. Men ride the great ditches 
and guard them with rifles as mining claims 
are guarded. And the man who does not 
pay for irrigation can watch his crops parch 
in the ground with the swish of life-giving 
water in his ears. 

In Pueblo, in Denver, in Chicago, as far 
east as New York, there are men who will 
never have to do another day's work, 
because their pioneer fathers and grand- 
fathers were shrewd enough to corner 
the water-rights of this State! 


R. CLARK dropped in unexpectedly 

this morning. He'd been at the Four- 
Bar ranch setting a lot of bones for a cow- 
puncher who had taken too many chances 
with a pony fresh from the range. 

He suggested my going to King City 
when the baby comes. Said his wife could 
put me up. I agreed to talk it over with 
Jack, but I'd rather have my baby born on 
our own land with the golden wheat nodding 
him a welcome. If only we had a telephone! 
Back in Reading we never thought that 
telephones were so wonderful! We took 
them for granted, as we drank water and 
breathed air. Here a_ telephone would 
mean reaching a doctor in a few minutes, 
getting him to our ranch in a few hours. 
But you have to pay for a telephone in 
advance. After we had chatted quite a bit, 
Dr. Clark, looking at me sharply and asking 
me a lot of questions that I didn’t want 
to answer, said suddenly: 

**Don't let me interfere with your dinner 
preparations, Mrs. Creighton.” 

I felt an odd thrill of foreboding, but I 
answered blithely enough: 

“Oh, you're not! [ve converted Jack to 
city habits. We have dinner at night. 
But you'll stop and have lunch with us? 
It — it will be ready in no time.” 

What else could I do? Out here you feed 
anybody who stops off at meal time. So 
we sat down to Hattie Stevens's fern-dish 
filled with wildflowers, all my lovely an- 
cestral silver, a bowl of oatmeal, another 
of brown sugar, and a great pitcher of 
milk. If we had only had a little warning, 
Jack could have made a dash for the river 
and brought home a trout, or he could 
have scoured the mesa for a jackrabbit. 
We ate the last chicken Sunday a week, 
and there’s nothing left in the vegetable 
patch but young weeds. 


But I was so proud of Jack! He <arried 


it off beautifully and served the oatmeal 
as if it had been plover or quail. 

After lunch Dr. Clark said he'd like to 
have a look at Margy, the blue-mare. 
Everybody is crazy about her. When the 
sun shines on her coat it is like Alice-blue 
satin gleaming through silver. 

When they came back to the house, 
Jack laid his hand on my hair while the 
doctor talked. 

“I'd like you to eat more meat, fresh 
vegetables and fruit, Mrs. Creighton,” 
he said; “not quite so much oatmeal.” 

“But I'm very fond of oatmeal,” I pro- 
tested. “My ancestors were Scotch.” 

“Yes,” said the doctor, “but you can over- 
do a good thing. I know a woman on a ranch 
not far from here, who tried living on oat- 
meal. Her baby didn’t stay with her very 
long. You and Mr. Creighton don’t want 
anything like that to happen, do you?” 
Jack’s hand slipped down to my shoulder 
and drew me close. “ Mr. Poynter will come 
in to King City tomorrow and I'll send out, 
by him, the things I'd like you to eat during 
the next month or two. Aside from this 
we'll not worry. I've been giving that 
animated mummy of yours a few instructions, 
and she’s given me her solemn promise not 
to try any Mexican methods before I arrive 
on the scene. Just you do as she says till 
I arrive to take charge.” 

For the first time I realized how cut off 
we are from the world we once called’ ours, 
with its white-walled hospitals, its white- 
clad internes and nurses. 

But when Jerry rode over this afternoon, 
and went off, leading Margy, I could think 
of nothing else. Margy, the pride of Jack's 
heart, has been sold. At first I had to fight 
back the tears; then a thought, thrilling, 
magnificent, brought me up with a start 
Jack would have starved himself to hold 
that little mare, but for his wife and unborn 
child he could part with her and still whistle 
at his chores. 


went to King City 
this morning to see a demonstration 
of new harvesting machinery. Jack said 
that his going was a joke. I knew what he 
meant. He hasn't the money to buy so 
much as a new blade for his reaper. But 
I urged him to go. It’s good for a man to 
mix with his own kind. 

Just before noon, I saw a group of men 
near the sluice gate that lets the water 
flow from the great North Ditch into Jack's 
main ditch. As they didn’t ride on, I catled 
Dolores and we went out to see what had 
happened. I recognized one of the men as 
the regular ditch rider, another as a man 
I'd seen at the irrigation company’s offices 
in King City. The rest of the party were 
strangers, keen looking men in shabby 
khaki who reminded me of the surveyors 
and civil engineers you see in the movies. 
They were all most polite, and the man 
from King City. explained that they were 
making an inspection trip with a view to 
improving the water service. As. it was 
nearly noon, if I didn’t mind, they'd make 
camp on our land and have a bite to eat. 
I asked them to come up to the house 
where at least I could.give them coffee and 
milk. But they said they had everything 
in their kits. 

When Dolores and I reached the house, 
I looked back and was surprised to see 
them circling the wheat fields and making 


Jack and Jerry 
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for a high spot on the northeast corner of 
our land that Jack has never cultivated. 
It’s still covered with sage brush, cactus 
and prairie dog holes. But when I saw 
smoke rising in yellow-gray spirals, I sup- 
posed they wanted a dry spot to cook their 
bacon and coffee. When Jerry heard about 
it, however, he turned on his heel and 
hurried off toward the sluice gate. It was 
dark when he came back, and Jack was 
stretched out in the Morris chair. He 
took out his pipe to inquire lazily, “Any 


damages, Jerry 

“Nothing at the gate, except a little 
trampled wheat. It's a bit odd that they 
studied out this improvement scheme at 
your gate only.” 

Jack grinned up at hi good humoredly. 
“Well, Mr. Sherlock Hoimes, what else?” 

“ Nothing, except that they seem to have 
brave considerable trouble finding a hole over 


in that northeast section to build their 
ir They dug up half a dozen spots and 
then tramped the ground in again Did you 
notice whether any of the men _ carried 
picks? 


Jerry whirled on me so suddenly that I 
jumped I was obliged to admit that I 
hadn't noticed. Jerry looked disappointed, 
crossed to the door and stood staring off 
to the mountains 

“What's heavy 
asked Jack 


“Nothing much. I was just wondering 


on your mind, old chap?” 


why that bunch came here today when they 
must have known that you and I were in 


King City for the demonstration. Well, 
so long!’ 
“Better stop for supper,” Jack called 


after him. But Jerry shook his head and 

swung up to the saddk 

kK. EN I find myself following 
4 the hands of Dolores and 

marveling at the matchless tenderness con- 

cealed within them For after all it was 

Dolores alone who went down into the chill 


s I write 


brown 


valley of fear with me and led me back into 
light and warmth with my baby at my 


The story of Callie Baird attracted wide attention. 


breast. For though Jack rode like mad 
to the Sanchez ranch and though Doctor 
Clark started the minute he got the tele- 
phone message, and pushed his little ma- 
chine to the limit, every mile, he arrived 
here only in time to tell Dolores that 
he was proud of her and to announce that 
Jack, Jr., weighed seven and three-quarter 
pounds. 

There was one dreadful minute when 
I saw Dolores cross herself, when I heard 
her praying in Spanish. Then something 
cold as death seemed to fasten itself upon me, 
tearing out my very breath, followed by 
a blank during which I floated on the clouds 
that had come down from the mountains 
to pick me up, and at last a rush of warm 
air enveloped me, and out of it came the wail 
of our wee man-child. After ‘seven days 


I find it hard to record my _ sensations, 
even for you, Hattie-Belle. This is the 
compensation of motherhood — the power 


to forget its pain. But I remember that 
just as I was falling off into the blessed sleep 
which lasted for hours and hours, I heard 
Doctor Clark say to Jack: 

“It was the normal outdoor life she led, 
her unflagging interest in everything about 
her. She's one of those rare women made 
for motherhood and wise enough to know it.” 

His words thrilled me even in my dreams, 
for now I know that Jack, Jr., will not inherit 
alone the land which his father is fighting to 
hold for him. I may bear other children. 

But Jack has not yet forgiven Jerry for 
leaving just when we had need of him. 
You see, Jerry had agreed to stop here 
during those last few nights so that he 
could ride to the Sanchez ranch to telephone, 
and so leave Jack with me. But just two 
mornings before the baby was born, he got 
Sanchez to drive him over to Copeland, where 
he took a train for Trinidad. He sent 
word to Jack that something had come up 
very suddenly. He didn’t even have time 
to write. We'd hear from him soon. But 
Sanchez said he took his trunk and _ suit- 
case. Perhaps it's my fault — telling him 
that Hattie Stevens had gone to France. 


Jack's going to miss him dreadfully; and, 
strangest of all, he left no orders for the care 
or disposition of his crop. 


Jerry is back. He's had to tell us 
over and over again because we couldn't 
believe that it was true. You see, Hattie- 
Belle, it all started with Jerry’s asking 
himself why those men from the irrigation 
company had chosen that sun-baked eleva- 
tion on our land to eat their lunch, when 
the cool cotton-wood shadows on the river's 
edge were nearer, — and why they had been 
so fussy about building the fire, digging 
hole after hole, when with a bit of sagebrush 
and a pinon stump you can start a fire on 
top of the ground. 

Jack’s mind could think only in terms of 
wheat, but Jerry had been reading about 
the potash finds in the valley on the other 
side of the range. Night after night, while 
Jack and I had slept, Jerry had worked in 
the moonlight, gathering samples of soil 
from different sections of the ranch. And 
that was what he had carried away in his 
trunk and suitcase! 

Potash is not gold, silver or copper, and 
I don’t expect to see a second Cripple 
Creek or Creed spring up in our back 
yard, but the war has raised the value of 
potash, and there'll be a gang of men at 
work here within a week. Jerry's land is 
richer in potash than ours, and Jack 
says they'll soon be calling him the potash 
king. 

No wonder the men in the irrigation com- 
pany and the bank were looking on Jerry's 
land and Jack's with covetous eyes! They 
knew it lay like the potash deposits across 
the range. The men who cooked that lunch 
on our section cooked another on Jerry's 
and they, too, carried away samples. But 
we're safe now. Jerry raised money in 
Trinidad to meet the notes and to move the 
potash — I almost called it the potash crop. 
For you see, Jack still talks of his crop. 
He says that potash or no potash — he 
proposes to raise wheat. And I'd be awfully 
disappointed in him if he didn’t. 


McCLURE’S for JULY 


It’s a perfectly wonderful day. Ris 
on the south side of the shack wh, 
ing the men lay the foundations for a 
new house. Just think! a real cellar and. 
steam heating plant. They're bringing the 
stone sixty miles by wagon. | coulda’ 
feel more set up if I were Mrs Billionain 
watching them break ground for 4 Fitt 
Avenue palace. . 

Jack, Jr., was lying across my knees 
when Jerry rode up. He sat down on gy 
upturned box, staring at the baby. py 
and by he pulled off his glove and stroke, 
Junior's pudgy little fist with his ony 
lean, brown finger. zo 

“Peggy,” he said, “I'm going back 4, 
New York and give myself up. Whar. 
the use of money if you don’t dare yig: 
the town you came from? The more money 
I make, the more homesick I'll be. Neith¢ 
the bank nor the surety company is out y 
cent, and I don’t know that they will — wij 
send me up — but I'm starting east tonigh; 
—to give them the chance. When I com 
back again, I can enjoy my money — ay 
life itself as other men do. I've given Jack 
power of attorney —and he'll look after 
my interests here.” 

“Then you told him?” 

Jerry nodded. He was still cuddling 
Junior's hand in his. 

“You see, Peggy, [ve felt differently 
ever since this little chap came. I might 
have one of my own some day, and Id 
want him to bear his father’s right name. 

He gave the baby a farewell pat, and left 
us there, in the sun. 

And now that I have told you all about 
it, Hattie-Belle, I'll close your scarlet cover 
and write a long letter — addressed to an 
American hospital somewhere in France 
For serving the wounded and the dying 
there, is a girl who must know that not all 
the world’s courage is spending itself on 
battle fields. I want her to wait and to 
pray for the man who loves her. For I'v 
learned that even without a cent in the 
house, Love is life 


| The end | 


Now the anonymous author of ~The Straight Road” has recorded the 


real romance of Lynnie Willis; and next month this vivid serial will begin, and run through eight or nine numbers. 


It is a human document that lives and breathes. 


The spirit of youth is in it. 


Chambers has drawn the splendid pictures 





HEN Alexance r the Great eut 
with his sword the Gordian 
Knot, whose intricacies had 


baffled all his efforts te 
with honest fingers, it goes without saying 


untie 


that his impudent performance received the 
applause of the onlookers 

As he stood there, his drawn sword still 
swaying from the impetus of the stroke and 
exclaimed with a challenging glare at those 
before him (and an apprehensive glance over 
‘Did I or did I not untie 
whatever might—nay, 
unspoken 


the answer shouted 


his shoulder), 
that knot? 

have 
passed from eve to eve, 


must 


been the comment that 


in unison, was without a shadow of a 
cloubt the 


For the Great God Bunk whose worshipers 


Phrygian equivalent of “You 


are born at the rate of one a minute is as old 
as the world itself 
rood authority that the 


even though we do not 


and since we have it on 
rn world isa stage, 


suspect: him of 


hand in its making, we know the old rogue 
ussisted at the first dress rehearsal famous 
for all time for the smallness of the cast and 
the inexpensiveness of the costuming 


lo the Great God Bunk. the cutting of the 


Gordian Knot was no more than a whiff 
of his customary insense an adorable 
triumph of brute impudence over creative 


thought King Gordius, whose genius con- 
trived the unpickable knot, is now comfort- 
ably forgotten, while Alexander who de- 
stroyed what he could not understand, still 
enjoys an uneasy immortality; for what is 
immortality at best but the suspended sen- 
tence of oblivion? 

And the knot? The hempen hieroglyph 
that was never solved. When oblivion has 
overtaken Alexander and even his name of 
Gordius is forgotten, the world, which is 
surprisingly young for its age, will still babble 
wonde ringly of the knot that never was and 
never will be untied 

Another high priest of the Great God 


BUNK—pby 


Bunk was Christopher Columbus, and- on 
how frail a foundation rests his immortal 
fame nothing more than the fragile, 
calcareous container, (and fractured at that) 
of an unborn domestic fowl 

fame of Columbus 
rests upon his impudent pretense of balanc- 
ing an egg by crushing it violently upon the 
table. To be sure, Columbus also discovered 
America, but in that he was only one of a 
multitude. At that moment in the world’s 
history the discovering of America was, like 


Unquestionably the 


Oliver Herford 


golf, something between a sport and an ob- 
session, (from a fad it became an epidemic, 
as is today the writing of plays). Soon, 
everybody was discovering America. So 
common was it, that only a few of the dis- 
coverers are today remembered by name, 
and had it not been for his famous egg- 
balancing fraud the name of Christopher 
Columbus would surely be among the for- 
gotten 

To balance an egg on its apex — though 
not impossible, is a tedious and dispiriting 


ones. 





- The Letter 


by Harry Kemp 


ESTERDAY came the news that he was dead — 
Seant words on paper set in one black row: 


It brought a bitter, half-expected woe, 


For hopeless hope had bid me lift my head 


To smile upon w hat might not yet be so... 
“He will come back alive,” I often said. 
Then fell this dreadful, unexpected blow — 


Today his tardy letter came. 


It read: 


“It's not half-bad ... we’ve nothing much to do 


But lie and wait . . . we hope for action soon... 


Kiss Jane and Jim for me” 
Full of life’s small endearments! 


. + « just common words 
But O, the new 


(Anguish it woke! . . . outside, a tnrusn’s tune 


Began. 


It seemed my heart would break in two! 








task; and even if Columbus had accom- 
plished it honestly without fracturing the 
shell, so far from adding to his laurels he 
might have lost them altogether. Queen 
Isabella would never have had the patience 
to sit through so long and boresome a pet- 
formance, and when the Queen leaves, you 
know the performance is over. 
Indeed, it is quite thinkable that it was 
the dread of just such an ending to his audi- 
ence and the resuitant stage fright reacting 
upon an excitable sea-faring nature that 
caused Columbus to break the egg a 
The question now asks itself: Has Chris- 
topher Columbus, posing as a clever impostor 
when in reality only a_ stage-frightened 
bungler, obtained his fame under false pre- 
pretenses? In unmasking his clandestine 
honesty do we but prove him the greater 


fraud? Bunk only knows! 
Queen Dido of Carthage, on tle other 
hand, came by her dishonesty quite ! mestly 
she inherited it from her royal fathers 
sister Jezebel. : 
Yes, Jezebel, the patron sinner ralf a 
world of womankind, was Queen Didos 
aunt. Good or bad, what was \unt 
Jezebel’s was also Dido's by might of ir 
heritance. And none of all the prophets 
of the Great God Bunk was great: than 
this prophetess. Did she not for certam 
moneys receive the title to so much | nd as 
might be ‘compassed by the bigness of a 
bull's hide? She did. ; 
Did she not then carve said bull's hide into 
fine strips and therewith enclose enough rea 
estate for the foundation of the ') of 
Carthage? — 


As the niece of Jezebel this is quit 
lievable of her, but it is not for me to est 
the first stone. Did I not myself ver) neatly 
win the prize for inventing a non-refilla™ 
bottle by the simple expedient (patent “re 
for) of inserting a dynamite stopper '" the 
bottle neck, and — for further particulars sett 


P . 2 ° = swerv bo tle. 
printed directions furnished with ever) bot 
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The Man in the Driver’s 


Seat 


Training the Motor-Truck Chauffeur 


By Waldemar Kaempffert 


HO shall drive a business man’s 
motor truck? The man who held 
the reins of the discarded horse? 


jauffeur out of work? A novice 


\ family 
not know a carbureter from a 


who does 


crankcase 
The hysiness decides — the business alone. 
In Boston there is a prosperous express 
iat made up its mind to use gaso- 
ye instead of horseflesh. Should the old 
vers be retained, or should men familiar 
vith motors be hired? It was a wise com- 
nny that decided to keep the old men. 
Why? Knowledge of the express business 
and physical strength were indispensabl. 
The horse-drivers had seen years of service; 
they knew how to handle loads varying in 
haracter from heavy furniture to dress-suit 
It was cheaper to teach them the 
principles of motor-truck driving than to 
ow prestige by lowering delivery-standards 
And so the horse-drivers 


ompany t 


even for a month. 
became chauffeurs. 
The company that bakes and delivers 
rad, that bottles and sells ginger ale, that 
deals in crackers, in a word, the company 
whose wagons reach hundreds of small retail 
trdesmen, demands from the man on the box 
nore than a knowledge of horses or of gaso- 
He is the personal representa- 
tive of the firm —a salesman who must try 
todrum up new customers. Selling is a far 
re important fanction in his daily life than 
trick-driving. A mineral water company of 
Newark, New Jersey, knew that. It retained 
ts salesmen-drivers when horses gave place 
to motors. It could not afford to disrupt a 
uable selling organization. 
But when the facts in the case are not so 
ear, nine alleged business men out of ten 
will select an automobile chauffeur to take 
he place of an old horse-driver. In a few 
eks they have reason to rue their decision. 
The old family chauffeur does not make a 
god motor-truck driver. He must be closely 
teed. Tle is imbued with a passion for 
eed — with the notion that a motor truck 


ne engines 


alone. As a rule, drivers of two-ton trucks 
and under are usually paid from $12 to $20 a 
week. Drivers of six-ton trucks sometimes 
receive as much as $25 and $30 a week. 

It pays to make the motor truck driver 
feel important; it pays to make him take an 
interest in his job; it pays even to keep him 
clean and neat. The coal-truck driver has 
always symbolized grime. No one expects 
him to have a clean white face and clean 
white hands. He does not even expect it 
himself. Give him the opportunity to wash 
and not only does his self-respect increase but 
his efficiency as well. That was the experi- 
ence of a large Pittsburgh coal company. 
Some member of the firm conceived the idea 
of providing a new garage with a locker room 
and a shower bath. 
the drivers bathe, leave their soiled clothes 
at the garage, and travel home on the street 
cars as neat as any bank clerk. They are 


After the day’s work, | 





welcomed in their homes not as objects of | 


black horror, not with admonitions to keep 
their dirty hands off the paint, but as clean 
men with white skins. Since the locker room 
and the shower bath were installed, there has 
been a noticeable lack of minor repair work. 
We leave it to the psychologists to tell us why. 

To increase the efficiency of drivers, bonus 
systems have been introduced. The bonuses 
are paid on the tonnage carried per day, with 
mileage considered; on the number of pack- 
ages delivered during the day, on fewness of 
complaints, on low cost of repairs, on punctu- 
ality and on neatness. But, to devise an 
operative bonus system is almost as difficult 
as devising a fair system of war-taxation. 

In the first place, a bonus system must be 
just. The opportunties for earning the bonus 
must be equal. 

Before a bonus system is introduced, a 
complete study of the delivery conditions 
must be made. Bonus systems cannot be 
successfully introduced if the trucks are 
hardly ever engaged two days in succes- 
sion in the same kind of delivery. What 
then? The system must pay its bonus for 
punctuality or low repair costs. To base it 

upon the number of 





ould go as fast as a pleasure car. Over- 
speeding mcans heavy 
pair bills. Where- 


tons 





fore, the old chauffeur 
san expensive luxury. 

Novices often make 
the best drivers. They 


ve no bad habits to 

yearn | heir very 

orance of motor- 
trick mechanism may —. 
e an set. They any 


ist learn even the 
ements of the truck’s 


se ie con || ‘This booklet is unlike 

ely, they will learn thing ever before published 
erect] and may be worth thousands of 
But | —- tte dollars to your house. Write 
novice he trained? for a copy today, addressing 
Pethaps the best sys- your letter to the McClure 


: wid te Automobile 
ch 1s 





on railway 


NEW booklet ) 

the Automobile Depart- 4 
ment of McClure’s Magazine, . 
entitled “ The Motor Truck in 
Business,” written by Walde- 
mar Kaempffert, is just off the 
It will be sent free to 
business man who will 
write to the Automobile De- 
partment of McClure’s Maga- 
zine on his business stationery. 


Department, 25 
West 44th Street, New York. 


mileage covered would 
be inequitable. 

bonus paid on 
tonnage carried should 


issued by 


It is obvious that a 
greater mileage takes a 
greater period of time 
for delivery. If Big 
Bill must deliver five 
tons after a five-mile 
run, he certainly. does 
any- . 

same footing as Little 
John who delivers a 
load of the same weight 
after the end of a two- 
mile run. So, too, al- 
lowances must be 
made for unavoidable 














eomot The en- 


delays. Thus, a New 





Sneer has his fireman, 
sind of helper, who serves his period of 
Pprenticeship and finally becomes an en- 
eer himself. So the motor-truck driver is 
‘ truned by employing him first as a 
eiper \ great corset-manufacturing cor- 
it { Connecticut found that the 
s unsuspected merits. A truck is 
“ver idle because of a driver's sickness; the 
always take out the vehicle. It 
be o' jected that a man with a license is 


, “tsive because he must be paid more 
n if . 
oy were a mere unlicensed helper 
it the corset company finds the money well 


‘ett. Tl is a kind of insurance against sick- 
Lk vainst costly delays. 

se every other laborer, skilled or un- 
“ulled, \ driver is worth his hire. It pays to 
, lithe best man. His extra wage is more 
“0 offset by the reduction in the cost of 


— that he is able to effect. One good, 
; rth “y petent driver at $3 or $4 a day is 
orth th 


« at $2 or $3 a day for that reason 


Jersey company that 
operates two five ton trucks between its 
plant in Newark and New York City, found 
that its drivers could not live up to their 
schedule because of delays at piers or at 
ferry landings. Accordingly the average 
tonnage and the average mileage were calcu- 
lated over a period of several months, and it 
was decided to pay each driver $3 a day for 
75 ton-miles of work and four cents addi- 
tional for each ton-mile above that total. 
The ton-mile, it may be mentioned in pass- 
ing, is obtained by multiplying the tons 
hauled by the miles made. What has hap- 
pened? Both drivers and company are grati- 
fied. The drivers make two trips a day 
regularly and they earn not the $3.50 a day 
formerly paid, but from $4 to $5 per day; the 
company saves money because the expensive 
idle time of the trucks is reduced to an en- 
durable minimum. 

The bonus system is capable of almost 
infinite variation. A_ stationery store -in 


carried or the | 
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Without A Knock 7 


L you will keep your motor free 
from carbon. That knocking in your en- 
gine—the difficulty you have climbing hills— 
poor pick-up—lack of power—noisy motor— 
pre-ignition—in fact 80% of engine trouble is 
caused by carbon. 


dO! 


Clean it out with 


INSON'S CARBON REMOVER 
and your engine will run like it did the first 
500 miles, quietly and full of “pep”. And 


your gasoline consumption will drop from 
12% to 20%. 


You Can Do It Yourself 


For 25c—five minutes’ time—and 
with no labor you, yourself, can remove all 
carbon deposits. Simply pour an ounce of 
Johnson’s Carbon Remover into each cylinder 
—allow it to remain from 2 to 12 hours and 
then drive your car 10 or 15 miles. You will 
be surprised at the wonderful improvement. 


How It Works 


Johnson's Carbon Remover does 
not eat the carbon, but releases it from the 
metal and softens it into a jelly-like, inflam- 
mable mass. Then, as the engine is operated, 
the mass burns, pulverizes and is blown out 
through the exhaust in powdered form. 


Use It Every 1,000 Miles 


If you will use Johnson’s Carbon 
Remover at regular intervals giving carbon 
no chance to accumulate, you will automa- 
tically eliminate most valve trouble and your 
engine will always be at its highest efficiency. 





oS 


If your dealer cannot supply you with John- 
son’s Carbon Remover use attached coupon. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. K-7 Racine, Wis. ‘ 

I enclose $1.00 for which please send me by prepaidexpress BR. Yara 
enough Johnson’s Guaranteed Carbon Remover to thor- . i 
oughly clean an ordinary four-cylinder motor four times, 


by “ 


Made and 


S.C: JOHNSON SON 
Racine. Wisconsin , U'S:A: 


MY DEALER IS 
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would clear her skin 


purity, and 


“She would be a pretty girl if it wasn’t for her 
miserable complexion!” But the regu/ar use of 


soothing, 


tion also a 


ment, would probably make it clear, fresh and of a baby’s 
' ] - irritated skin. 
charming. Ifa poor skin is your handicap, begin ""@*¢ Ss 


This same 
healing 
. . : ° dapt Resinol Soap 
Resinol Soap, aided at first by a little Resinol Oint- to the care of 


medica- 


the hair, and 


tender, easily- 
‘ 


using Resinol Soapand see how quickly it improves. Resinol Soap is not ar . al- 
But the use of Resinol Soap is by no means con- r due to Resinel mecca 
fined to the improvement of poor complexions. It - ry i ~ } * gta . 
is a delightfully pure, cleansing and softening soap ski: Fee 
which truly merits its place among the finest toilet i Soap is sold | 
requisites. At the same time, it contains just (*y8e' ts soe een eam 
enough of the gentle Resinol medication to pre- cake, free, with miniature | ox 
serve the delicate texture and color of a healthy ‘) ee ee a 
skin from the inroads of sun, wind, dust and tame. Balti M 
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Pittsburgh utilizes one light truck to deliver 
small packages in the business section of the 
city within a half-mile radius of the store. 
It pays its drivers $14 a week—a wage 
based on the average number of 300 pack- 
ages delivered in a week. If the driver de- 
livers more than 300, he receives one cent for 
each extra package. The company has a 
heavier truck which hauls goods between the 
half-mile zone referred to and an eight-mile 
zone. The driver is paid at the rate of $14 
a week for 240 packages delivered in that 
zone and an additional bonus of one cent a 
package for everything over that. The 
mileage remains practically constant in both 
zones, so that the one-cent bonus based on 
the average number of packages delivered in 
the two zones is fair — indeed so fair that it 
has not been necessary for the company to 
hire any additional boys or men. Before the 
system was introduced, the excess number of 
packages was handled at the rate of five 
cents apiece. The bonus system saves the 
company four cents a package and en- 
ables the truck drivers to increase their 
earnings. 

If the mileage and the number of packages 
delivered vary greatly from week to week and 
if several zones must be covered by different 
types of vehicles, a more complicated basis 
of payment must be devised. A large depart- 
ment store offers three prizes for the three 
different types of trucks which it owns, each 
type covering its own particular zone. Such 
is the zone system that the average daily 
mileage of each type of vehicle remains al- 
most constant; hence, mileage need not be 
considered. The bonus is paid on low cost 
of maintenance and fewness of repairs due to 
accidents. Prizes are awarded twice a year 
on June 1 and January 1) — $15 for the 
trucks in the nearest zone, $20 for those in the 
middle zone, and $25 for those in the farthest 
zone. Besides these bonuses, that department 
store awards five other prizes, varying in 
amount from $2.50 to $20, three times a vear 

prizes awarded to the drivers who excel in 
attendance (least number of days absent), 
care (smallest amount of broken merchandise 
and smallest amount of lost merchandise), 
courtesy (smallest number of complaints 
received), and neatness in personal appear- 
ance 

Another department store — one of the 
largest in New York — washes its hands of 
the responsibility of awarding the bonus. 
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A committee of five is elected by the drive 
and their helpers to make the awards. Th - 
committee ought to be in the atcemntie. 
room. It considers the amount of gnecline 2 
electric current consumed, the number a 
accidents or breakdowns, the effi iency of th 
crew, the percentage of C. 0. D. packages 
delivered, the total number of package 
delivered, the number of packages returned 
and their condition, the amount of merchg». 
dise damaged, the condition of the truck th 
number of times the driver or his helper on 
absent without leave, punctuality of the 
driver and his helper, the number of trips 
missed, and the number of extra loads wh 
out. The drivers receive two-thirds of the 
award and the helpers one-third. Two sets of 
prizes are offered — one each month divi 
into ten parts and totaling $67. The fr 
prize is $20; the tenth $2. Every thre 
months a first prize of $50, a second of g3% 
and a third prize of $20 are also awarded 
The system has worked well because the me: 
feel that it is theirs. 

Bonus systems are good provided that 
they are not abused. The truck must pot 
suffer because of a driver's zeal to win th: 
extra award. If drivers are allowed to over. 
load or overspeed in order to win the bonys 
an exorbitant repair bill may ensue. That 
was the experience of a New York haulay 
company that contracts for transportation at 
a fixed rate. Many of the company’s routes 
are long. A bonus system based on ton- 
mileage tempted the drivers to overload and 
overspeed. The repairs were costly. That 
system was abandoned. Instead, the driy- 
ers’ wage scale was raised so that the com- 
pany was enabled to select the very best men 
available. To offset the temptations of 
competitor, the wage was made very high — 
so high that it was difficult to meet. 

Simpler than the bonus system is the auto- 
matic recorder, which is as impartial as a 
gas or electric meter, and just about as un- 
popular with drivers. The truck keeps a 
kind of diary — only, unlike most diaries, it 
tells the truth. As it moves it writes down 
everything in a curve, which shows graphic- 
ally the period during which the truck is in 
motion and the period during which it is 
standing. It tells exactly whether or not th 
driver was loafing. Confronted with th 
actual record of a day’s run and asked t 
explain why it is that he stayed so long at 
some corner saloon, what can he say? 


led 


Mr. Kaempffert will be glad to answer automobile questions that readers of McClure’s may ask. This 


service is free. 


opinion of well-known cars or pass upon the merits of competing products. 


But it must be understood that, for obvious reasons, Mr. Kaempffert cannot give bis 


He will give the names of 


manufacturers of different types of cars and accessories, leaving the final selection to the reader himeell. 


With technical questions on the maintenance and operation of an automobile, the reader is given the 


greatest latitude. The thly t bil 


They must set you thinking 





reading matter. 


set you to asking questions. 


articles must do more than simply provide interesting 


They must be of help to you 





HELP WANTED! 


HE Sales Department of McClure’s 
Magazine offers you spare-time or whole- 
time work. We allow you a liberal share 

of every subscription you take for McClure’s 
Magazine or The Ladies’ World. 


We send you the names of persons in your 
locality whose subscriptions are expiring, and 
we allow you the same generous commission 
for obtaining the renewal of these subscrip- 
tions as that we allow you for securing new 
ubscribers. 


Man or woman, youth or girl, if you have 
the business ability to earn a regular salary 
for someone else, you have the ability to add 
$10 or more to your weekly income by devot 
ing a few hours to representing the McClure 
Publications in your community; or, if you 
to devote your whole time to the work, 
you can earn $5 or more a day. 


desire 


Address 


Let me send you full information. 
Sales Manager 


McCLURE PUBLICATIONS 
251 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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“Divided We Fall” 


[Continued from page 26} 





of them I love, and all of them I can stand 
but that smooth, hard surface which shows 
not one trace of compassion. Yes, and God 
knows you need the compassion! — for, gen- 
erally, there are black, savage forces broiling 
down there underneath, just waiting to leap 
out and kill!” 

Jensen’s normally quiet voice rang out in a 
way that stirred in my pulse a queer ex- 
citation 

“Has he ever — manhandled Haddon?” 
l asked. 

“Oh, wo, I didn’t mean just that,” said 
Jensen, in his ordinary tone again. “Don't 
lay too much by anything I've said. Any- 
way, what did the Old Man fetch him along 
for, if it wasn't to help him?” 

Just then eight bells struck, and we 
heard the Mate’s heavy tread descending the 
companionway, not waiting for relief on 
deck. Jensen struggled into his heavy 
jacket, and hurried out to take the watch. 
At the door he paused and, over his shoulder, 
said: 

“Better forget all this— nothing’s up, 
anyway.” 

But, as I passed Haddon’s room, I heard 
the sound of a wedge-block driven behind 
his sliding door. F 

The next day was the one I found that 
something was up. That morning, as Jensen 
had predicted, the ocean was a wallowing 
waste, not a breath of wind, the barometer 
stationary, and the ship at a rolling stand- 
still. Looking over the side, I could see far 
down into the water; the light pierced there 


in visible streaks, like sunbeams on dust par- 


ticles into a small-windowed room. On dee k. 
the sun felt as if it pulsed, so hot and direct 
were its rays. At every roll, the roaring 
canvases crescendoed to a boom, the reel- 


points drummed a tattoo, and, with our 
halyards slacked to ease the strain lay m 
heaving helplessness. 


I finished my work, and then came on deck. 
The heat and that reiterant crea ink ol 
the tackle-blocks made me drowsy; | dozed 
on and off, I remember, for an hour perhaps, 
there in the shade of the spanker 

It was the Mate’s deck fror ht to 
twelve, and, between naps, I wateled him 
and his men scraping the forward house 
I hadn't seen the Captain give him | illow- 
ance of rum at breakfast, and | dered 
whether he had stopped it. The Mates 
mouth was hanging slack, I not: nd hi 
licked his lips at frequent intery Now 
and then he clutched at the open neck 0! his 
shirt — to think that that had once com 
manded respect, had won the lo' of a 
pretty woman! Three times, as I s! there, 
he stumbled forward to the water —_ 


and drank deep, gasping draughts. 
fool,” I thought, “he’s burning up 

And all the while, under that scorching 
sun, the canvases shuddered and roared, the 
reef-points kept up that restless tattoo. 
The ship seemed alive with uneasiness 
with whispering suspense — something that 
stealthily crept into the very marrow of you. 

It finally got on my nerves. I was glad when 


it was time for me to go back to the galley. 
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, little later, with the grub-basket and 
-flee-rot, 1 climbed down the swaying com- 

‘conway ladder and, with my foot, slid the 
door open. I glanced through the 
‘econd pantry door, which gave into the 
saloon, and then I stopped rigid. There 
stood the Mate, shaking his fist at the Cap- 
tain, who filled the doorway of his stateroom, 
just bevond. 

“You took it! 
cried the Mate. t 
Captain's voice, in contrast, sounded 
more emotionless than ever. 
“What in the devil would I want with the 


pan ry 


You know you took it!” 


. ‘he 


picture of a nga! A 2 
He paused, with deliberation, it seemed. 
The Mate jumped forward, but the Captain 
jidn’'t move; just stood there staring with 
little unblinking eyes. And _ they 
emed to hypnotize Haddon, for he paused 
of the other's reach, his shoulders 


those 


just oul 
twitching 

“of a married lady,” Richie then fin- 
ished 

Haddon gulped. “But it’s gone! 
ee could it have gone?” 

“How'd L know? Anyway, you're drunk!” 

“Pm not drunk! — you know I haven't 
had a deink today.” Haddon’s hands were 
working spasmodically. “My God! I'm 
nearly crazy! Won't you give me just one 
drink? 

The Captain stared at him a long minute 
before he replied caustically: 

“Why? So you can tell me I made you 
drink it?” 

Suddenly Haddon'’s comparative com- 
posure broke. He brandished his arms in 
futile jerks, and lifted his voice to a shrill, 
weusing Whine. 

“It's all your doing! 
ight till you found us in Seattle! 


Where 


You know I was all 
You 
KNOW 

“Stop that talk! Richie’s voice cut in 
ontemptuously. “You booze because you 
in't man enough to stay quit of it. You're 
a jellyfish. You're a sponge, a stinking bar- 
mop.” 

Ilis harsh, dead voice hadn’t lifted an iota. 
He stood there a full minute longer, staring, 
hlank-eyed, before he backed into his state- 
room and closed the door behind him. 

Haddon slouched in his place a minute, 
umoving. Then he banged his fist softly on 
the table, and with each thump his shoulders 
hunched a litthe more. ‘Then he shook him- 
self, turned and started across the room, 
while | darted back to the foot of the lad- 
ler and made out that I was just coming 

But he hardly noticed me. He walked 
heavily to his stateroom, entered it, and 
losed the door. 

I went about my tasks, but my mind wasn’t 
n polishing brasswork. What was the feud 
hetween these two men? — what the secret 
uimosily which, the moment they entered 
ch other's presence, exuded a silent poison 

ilo the very atmosphere? There was no 
nyig that hostility now; though it was 
sept repressed, even the crew sensed it and 
“ossiped about it. Although the Captain 
»pular with his crew, the burden of 

lt blaine was laid on Haddon; most of the 
men thought the Old Man had gone out of 

‘Way to do a generous deed, and that he 

s showing extraordinary self-control. 

But now, as T mechanically mopped my 
‘eaning-raigs back and forth, it seemed to me 
that t] was something unnatural in that 
vil-contral, something — sinister — sinister 
Xe the sultry stillness of the day. The op- 
essive heat, in fact, and that heaving calm 
'portentous, seemed to have laid hold of 
nie Dark suspicions reared them- 

i my mind, and vague, wild conjec- 
‘ures tossed themselves to and fro; of the 
ead-Voiced, unreadable Captain, of the em- 
tered and worthless Mate, and, strangely 
omiiant, of that woman so still, so still, 
ho, though far away and by me never seen, 
tt to seemed as vital a force as though 
ie Were on the ship. 

I loitcred so long there at my sweltering 
>, TL remember, that it was almost eight 
‘tls, time for the watch to change, when I 
“ok my rags back to the pantry. I'd just 
“*Pped out again, intending to go up on 
*ck for some air, when I saw the Captain’s 
Khaki | legs coming down the ladder. I 
fesse back against Jensen's stateroom door 
1 pass. 

Then, across the way, through Haddon’s 
~pen doorway, I saw the Mate, sitting 
* ius bunk, swaying drunkenly to the roll 
). te Vessel. His arms hung down between 
igen ‘. a mug dangling from one finger. 

‘ptain reached the bottom and 
taking in the spectacle. His back 


SiS Thol pp 





Mopped 


WwW . . 
‘Ss toward me, expressionless, but I saw the 


I held my 


titseles harden in his neck. 


breath. But the Captain passed on and 
through the saloon. 

Then my gaze went back to the Mate. 
He had drawn one foot up to the bunk and 
dropped back on his arm. The other arm 
was thrown before his face and, over the 
elbow, his eyes, in bare, questioning terror, 
met mine. 

““He’s gone,” I told him. 

The expression of panic faded, and he 
unsteadily clambered down from the bunk. 
A bottle fell to the floor and rolled, uncorked 
and spilling its contents, to my feet. Pick- 
ing it up, I recognized it as belonging to 
the ship’s medicine-chest. It was labeled 
* Alcohol.” 

I looked from the bottle to Haddon. 

“You oughtn’t to do this,” I said. 
Captain won't like it.” 

Haddon, who had subsided to his bunk 
again, stared at me stupidly. Yet, ‘despite 
the loathesomeness of his condition, some- 
thing about him, about his abject helpless- 
ness, appealed to my sympathy. 

“You mustn’t take these things again,” 
I began. 

At that he flung back his head, suddenly 
vehement. 

“He took it!” he cried. “He took it — I 
know he did. He couldn’t get her — so he 
comes sneaking in my room and steals all 
I've got of her here!” 

Then, as swiftly as it had risen, the ferocity 
died out of his tone. 

“She’s gone. You don’t know how I miss 
her now she’s gone. She used to sit right 
over on the table there — looking at me — 
telling me how she'll stay by me and how 
I'll stay by her. And how, soon’s I get home 
again, she'll put on her pretty pink dress, and 
kiss me, and spoil me, and make me lemon 
pie for supper — God! how I want some 
lemon pie!” 


“The 





blr ve Mate’s voice quavered like a griev- 
ing child's, and tears formed in his eyes. 

“She won't let me have any booze, 
y know,” he went on, “but I won't want to 
booze — when she’s there. standing by. I've 
got to quit it! I've got to look out for her, 
I tell you. For she’s too pretty and gentle 
and sweet to — See! just look at her sitting 
there és 

The Mate pointed unsteadily and his red- 
rimmed eyes went back to the table, peered, 
wandered over its vacantness; then he 
screamed again: 

“She's not there! He took her! But I'll 
get the dirty sneak yet — if he don’t get me 
first.”” 

Then, as swiftly as before, he relapsed and 
sprawled back, looking as bewildered and 
stupid as if in a drugged condition — which, 
in truth, he was. I straightened him out on 
the bunk, making him as comfortable as I 
could, and hurried out, uneasier than ever. 

I went up, then, for my belated breath of 
air. But there was no relief in that air, any- 
where. The very ship seemed to gasp for 
breath; and, under the hot, diffused light, the 
sea stretched out in smooth disclaimer to the 
consuming passions underneath. 

Eight bells struck, and the Captain 
emerged from the hatch beside me. He 
regarded me queerly, I thought, and _hesi- 
tated, as if he would speak; but, drawing the 
back of his hand across his mouth, an unu- 
sual gesture for him and almost nervous, he 
descended to the main deck. There he re- 
lieved Mr. Jensen, taking the Mate’s watch. 
Jensen went below in silence, only glancing 
significantly into my eyes as he passed. 

I looked again at the Captain; his inscru- 
table eyes were staring far out to sea, and he 
lifted his arm with the most infinitesimal 
gesture. I've never forgotten the impression 
I received at that moment — you know the 
foolish notions that sometimes come to one. 
I had the notion he was inviting the sea, his 
parent, to his aid, appealing to the hidden 
darkness, to the malicious evil, to the treach- 
erous death lurking in her heart. My im- 
pression was so vivid that I turned and fol- 
lowed his gaze, as if I expected to see that 
stretch of waste give some answering sign. 

When I went below, the Mate’s door was 
closed, and I heard no sound from within. 
Captain Richie sat alone at the supper table 
that night, square in his seat, as always. 
Though he piled his plate with food, he 
touched nothing. Several times, as I waited 
in my accustomed place at the pantry door, 
I was conscious of his eyes boring into my 
profile. Once I faced him and caught just a 
flash of his scrutiny. But he lowered his gaze 
at once and drained his coffee in long gulps. 
Silently he extended the cup to be refilled. 
This he drained as he had the first; then, 
rising so suddenly he overturned his chair, 
he strode into his room and closed the door, 








Presently he went on deck, and Jensen and 
I had our supper, talking in lowered voices 
of what was going on. 

It was just after Jensen had gone back on 
deck, while I was clearing up in the pantry, 
that suddenly the Mate’s door crashed open. 
The Mate came pitching out, caught himself 
by the companionway ladder, and crawled on 
deck. I put my head out the hatch and 
watched him make the rail. When he turned 
around, his arms weakly feeling for support, 
I had a glimpse of his face, and sprang for- 
ward. But he slumped to the deck before I 
could reach him. 

Jensen was on the poop; I called him and 
together we carried Haddon below. The air 
in his stateroom was close, and there was a 
warm, faintly sweet odor that hit our faces 
like a velvet curtain. We put Haddon in his 
bunk. Though we couldn't rouse him, he 
breathed regularly, and his pulse was full, 
but slow. 

I asked Jensen whether I should call the 
Captain. He said no; the Old Man would 
only give him another dose of ipecac, and 
the poor devil was already sick enough. 

“Is that what he sobers him up on?” I 
asked. Ipecac is pretty severe treatment, 
even for a drunk. 

Jensen nodded and pointed to the Mate’s 
desk, where I saw an over-turned whiskey 
glass rolling in the angle of the walls. I 
came close, and saw that some of its con- 
tents had been spilled on the blotter. It was 
from this spot that the peculiar odor issued. 
I lifted the glass to my nose; it gave off 
faintly that same sweetish smell. 

I held out the glass to Jensen. 

“Here,” I said, “this isn’t ipecac.” 

He sniffed at it. “No,” he said. “The 
Old Man generally gives him ipecac — but 
this ain’t it.” 

He set down the glass, and shook the Mate 
vigorously. The Mate’s eyelids _ lifted 
slightly, and he mumbled. Then he dropped 
off into a stupor again. I went to the pantry 
for coffee. There was a scant cupful left 
from supper, but it was strong. We managed 
to get most of it down the Mate; then we 
left him. 

We were both puzzled and uneasy. But 
it wasn’t till next day that I got a clue that 
sent icy chills down my back. Sam, the cook 
unwittingly gave it. 

“Ol Man ’mos’ catch me sleepin’ yester- 
day,” he said, grinning. 

“Did he?” 

“Yes. I scrub in storeroom, and I think 
plenty good time sleep. Ol Man on deck. 
Ol’ Man come in storeroom, and I pull feet 
back onion sack quick. Ver’ quiet. OF Man 
make nodder drink for Mate out bottle.” 

“What bottle?” I asked. 

“Bottle under mattress odder bunk. Ol 
Man put back under mattress. Sam ver’ 
still, or OP Man talk plenty hell.” 

Sam laughed heartily at his joke on the 
Old Man. But I waited till the Captain 
took the wheel, then I slipped into his room 
and felt under the mattress of his unused 
berth. I drew out a round pint bottle and 
read the label — “Tincture of Opium.” 

I pulled out the cork and sniffed it, and a 
familiar sweetish odor struck my _ nostrils. 
Tincture of Opium! — and, judging from the 
amount left in the bottle, he'd given the Mate 
three ounces of the stuff! 

I carefully started to conceal the bottle 
again, and then my fingers encountered 
something else. This time they brought out 
something hard and thin like pasteboard — 
the photograph of the Mate’s wife! 

For a minute I dared stand there and look 
again at that pictured face. Her eyes gazed 
straight back into mine, tender eyes, but 
with that baffling hint of audacity. There 
was something pathetic about those eyes, 
looking helplessly out of that printed face. 
Or was it the face itself that was pathetic? — 
immobile yet weak, curiously appealing 

Hastily I compelled my hand to thrust the 
picture far back under the mattress. It had 
begun to cast its spell over me also, a strange 
sort of spell. The bit of cheap pasteboard 
disturbingly made me feel the presence of 
some force, unseen but tremendously alive, 
hovering in the background; a force playing 
its part in what was happening, what would 
happen on this ship. 

And what would happen? 

I hurried to Jensen’s room and wakened 
him. He believed, as I did, that the Captain 
had meant to do away with his rival. But 
we didn’t know what to do. If we should try 
to have Richie confined till we reached port, 
we'd face a charge of mutiny with but scant 
evidence to help us out. Besides, we'd never 
dare Tet Haddon take command with Richie 
in his power. We decided to wait and watch. 

For several days nothing eventful oc- 
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Most delightful trip in the 
world. Big luxurious steamers 
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66 Mum” 


(as easy to use as to say) 














keeps you fresh 
and dainty 


and free from embarrassment 
because it takes all the odor 
out of perspiration. 


“Mum” won’t harm your 
skin or stain your clothes. 


25e—at drug- and department-stores 
“Mum" is a Trade Mark registered in U.S. Patent Off 


““MUM”’ MFGCO1106 Chestnut St Phiiadeiphia 








Reduce 


Your Weight 






You CAN do it ina digni 
fied, simple way in the pri- 
vacy of your room and sur- 
prise your family and friends. 

know you can, because 
I've reduced 35,000 women 
from 20 to 85 lbs., and what 
I have done for so many I 
can do for you. 

Don't reduce by drugs or diet 
alone. You'll look old if you do 
You should have work adapted 
to your condition. 

No woman need carry one pound of excess fat It is so 
simple to weigh what you should, and you enjoy the proc- 
ess. My cheerful letters and your scales keep you enthused 

I build your vitality, strengthen your heart and teach 
you to stand, walk and breathe correctly, as | reduce 

Don't endure fat when it is so easy to reduce 

If you send me your height and weight I'll tell you just 
what you should weigh. No charge—and i'll send you a 
24-page illustrated booklet FREE. Write me. Ask for 
Booklet 23. I'd like to tell you my wonderful experience. 


Susanna Cocroft 
624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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THE WORD OF THE TRUTH 
A Theological Education for One Dollar 


A’complete Harmony and Exposition of the Whole 
Gospel, in simple words and order. 


Everyone May Understand the Word of God. 


Description sent on request; or the Book, for $1. 


The Truth Publishing Foundation, Eufaula, Ala. 


ABLE IDEAS WANTED. Manu- 
facturers want Owen Patents. Send 
for 4 free books; inventions wanted, 


etc. [ help you market your invention without charge 
RICHARD HB. OWEN, 43 Owen Bidg., Washington, D.C, 
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making steady progress 
Haddon wis 


curred We were 
now, with increasing breezes 
on duty again, taking his meals with the 
Captain. He wasn't drinking; his eyes had 
lost their puffed, oily look, he was less un- 
kempt, and again he showed some traces of 
his former good looks and alertness. The 
cooler weather should have lightened, as it 
cleared the humidity, that feeling of whis- 
pering suspense; yet there was something 
tenser and tenser in fhe atmosphere. Haddon 
never quite turned his back to Richie; and the 
Captain now, also, locked his door at night. 

Then the weather ehanged again. One 
morning, | think it was the fourth after the 
Mate’s sickness, | came on deck to find the 
sea all gray and capped with white. The 
wind tore up long streamers of ragged lace; 
ind, now and then, the Lenners hit a wave 
too short to ride, and shuddered from stem 
But the storm came from a favor- 
with short sail, we made 


to stern 
ible quarter and 
capi progress 
Under these conditions, the Captain and 
Mat vere too busy to bother with each 
ther, and eight davs of continuous blow 
hid passed, when DT said to Jensen 
{ wuess that dangers over 
lial his severe 
Odd Man's afraid to try it again 
| Lacope sa) sad Jensen, “but 
But what?” [ asked 

There's still a 


between us and port 


Llackdon s 


ind is on the lookout: and the 


thousand miles of sea 
Ll like to see Tladdon 
om land he ain't got an even chance here 
tut the next move didn’t come from the 
quarter Jensen feared. It came that same 
ght. About nine o'clock T was in the pan- 
when | heard the 
From the commands 


writing in mv diat 
Captain go on deck 
ind the commotion, | knew we were about 
» wear-ship. On such occasions, the Cap- 
tuin himself took the wheel, for the deck 
ficer needed all his men to puss the topsails 
shift the tackle-blocks, and get the ship 
| wavy on tts new course 
ust felt the heel of the vessel is she 
the wind on the new tack, when | heard 
shattering crash out in the saloon I ran 
there The table and the floor were all 
overed with splintered glass, and a jagged 
ole gaped up in the skylight At that mo- 
ment the ship heaved, and an iron marlin- 
pike came jangling over the bits of glass to 
mv feet 
I picked the thing up and, turning, found 
( aptam behimel me Silently he reached 
it his hand. I gave him the spike and, still 
iving nothing, he carried it to his room 
Then T swept up the fragments, and started 
> the poop to lash canvas over the yawning 
vol Jensen was st inding it the rail 
“What happened?” [asked 
Jensen glhianced cautiously at the helmsman 
mi at the open port of the ¢ uptain s state- 
reom., as be replied 
Haddon threw a marlin-spike 
Nlan at the wheel 
md it canght mm the 
skvlight 
Dick the 
‘ Don t know 
in front, and Haddon was in a straight line 
beyond it. But the Old Man knows who did 
For he 
ind went below 
ILsaid. “Start- 


at the Old 
But his aim was too low, 


rating overt the saloon 


Old Man see him? 
The binnacle light’s square 


it, vou can bet didn't say a word 
ust gave the course 
“What a fool Haddon is! 
ng things up again! 
Oh, [don't know 

he figures his only chance is to get there first 


said Jensen. “I guess 
if you think things have ever quieted down 
my you re le ud wrong 
Phat night | didn't sleep very well Per- 
h ips one reason Was that there wasa growing 
ineasiness in the weather 
Next morning, sea and heaven were noth- 
gy but a film of misty gray. The barometer 
is dropping fast, and the Captain ordered 
to get his blankets on deck for a final 
ing But at once, before I'd got six feet 
iy, he called me back and sent me on an 
er errand to the ‘ alles 
It flashed on me that he'd just re mem be red 
hidden under that mattress. So, 
ifter clattering loudly up the companionway, 
L crept alton 
his port-hole 


what was 


the deck till T was just outside 
For a minute | listened, my 


nerves raring 


Nhe Captain was in there, his back 


then L risked an eve at the 
opening 
to me md he w is pouring the contents of the 
round pint bottle into a flask. I waited to 
we him start toward the little locker by the 
door: then l slipped muway 

During the morning the wind kept in- 
creasing and, 
cloud were scurrying over us from nor'west 


Phe sky 


by noon, frayed streaks of 


had an appearance of almost intol- 
erable melancholy, a gloom that sank down 
ind pervaded the human spirit. By four 
o'clock a fine drizzle was making the deck 


unpleasant and slippery. The waves were 
tremendous. The Lenners would leap down 
into a trough and, shuddering, would stagger 
up the. opposite slope to the crest, there to 
balance just a precarious moment before 
plunging again. Now and then the seas 
shipped over the weather bow, and the 
watch turned out in sweatérs and oilskins. 

By sundown the gale was upon us, but the 
Captain, under close-reefed sails, held dog- 
gedly to the course. The vessel kept up a 
steady groan, now and then sending an eerie 
wail moaning through the empty hold. At 
eight o'clock we were pitching so wildly that 
you could hardly keep in your chair; so, 
when Jensen went on deck for the watch till 
midnight, I took to my berth 

But it was no night for sound sleeping. 
Several times I dozed off, only to be brought 
up sitting by a violent wrench or noise. So 
it was I found myself, suddenly, sitting up- 
right, straining to hear; I thought 4 was the 
crashing open of the companionway hatch 
that Pa heard 

l eould see out through the stloon: ana, its 
1 peered, Jensen came scrambling down the 
ladder as if a thousand furies were after him. 

1 jumped out to meet him. 

“What is it?” | shouted above the noise 

He didn't heed me. Wet and shining in 
his blac k oilskins, he slid 2CTOSS the steep line- 
leum to the Captain's door, and flung it open 
Just inside, before the little locker, stood 
Richie He. too, was in dripping oilskins, 
and, down his cheek, from temple to chin, 
ran three long scratches; the blood was drip- 


were, till the Mate yelled as he went over 
the side. The other stood there staring a 
minute, then turned down the companion- 
way. Then the donkeyman recognized the 
Old Man. 

“He ran down and called me; then rushed 
back to the wheel. It was still lashed as the 
Captain had left it. When I got up on deck, 
he told me Haddon had gone over.” 

The coffee boiled up, I grabbed the pot, 
and we crawled and ‘slid back to the cabin. 
Richie was now in a stupor. We forced the 
strong, black coffee down his throat, 
flogged him with wet towels. But his 
breathing got slower and slower, stopped for 
full half-minutes at a time. He began to get 
blue and cold, clammy to touch. Just after 
dawn, as the storm was breaking, he died. 

There was something unspeakably horrible 
about him as he lay there, his massive, hairy 
chest glistening with the death-sweat. Jen- 
sen leaned down and closed the glassy eyes; 
then he spoke this epitaph: 

“Tle was a blackguard as callous, as cruel 
as The Horn. From jealousy he would kill as 
coolly as he'd step on a worm. His only god 
was his own will, He set that up in his soul; 
and, unlighted by a single ray of human 
sympathy, his soul was as black as the sea on 
a stormy night. Yet he was a real man; a 
man of power because he was faithfully a 
child of the sea — cunning, relentless, in- 
“ rutable 

At noon we shipped the body over the side. 
Jensen said a few words of service from mem- 
ory for, in that ship, was neither prayer- 
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ping, and clots streaked his raincoat. Against 
the crimson, his face showed livid yellow, 
and his eves were opaque like a dead cod's. 
As we burst in, a whiskey glass dropped 
from his hand, and with frenzied fingers he 
tore at his collar, at his shirt, ripping them 
His bared, mas- 
sive chest heaved spasmodically. Just as we 
leaped forward, he staggered backe and col- 


away as if they were paper 


lapsed in a chair 

“God!” he gurgled thickly “God!” 

An unspeakable terror gripped me at see- 
ing, in this state, that figure of imperturbable 
power 

“What is it. sir?” asked Jensen, at his side 

“God! Jensen, [took it by mistake! I for- 
got! And Uildie! I He broke off, choking 

“And Haddon’s overboard!” Jensen cried, 
turning to me. “He's miles astern by now 
Couldn't have lowered a boat anyway not 
in this 

Richie was struggling to speak. Jensen 
bent over him. The Captain pushed him 
aside, pointing to the locker 

“Rum rum! Not brandy! Rum 

I jumped for the rum bottle. I could 
guess what had happened: the Captain, 
under some stress, had forgotten that he him- 
self had filled the brandy flask with poison! 

“Here!” I cried to Jensen “Give him 
this! Tl go fe rward to the galley for coffee. 
See if you can make him walk. Keep him 
moving!” 

I grabbed my raincoat and climbed the 
ladder Crouching for safety, I zigzagged 
along the streaming, howling deck to the 
galley. I pulled Sam out of his berth and 
started him grinding the coffee. Then I tried 
to make the fire. The wood was wet, and it 
took some minutes to get a blaze. It had 
just sputtered up, when the door opened and 
Jensen entered 

“Could you make hit walk?” [ asked 

“No I tried to get him on his feet, but 
he's too heavy And too far gone to help 
himself. I finally got him onto the long 
locker. What d’you suppose he’s taken?” 

I hurriedly told what L knew about the 
poison “But what Haddon?” I 
asked, feverishly poking the fire. “How'd 


you know he’s overboard 

“The donkeyman saw them,” replied 
Jensen. “The Old Man put him in the 
Mate’s watch, and he had the wheel. Pretty 
soon the Old Man came up and relieved him 

told him to come and warm up im the 
galley a bit. But there wasn’t any fire here, 
so he started aft again. He'd just got on top 
the cabin when he saw two figures struggling 
at the taffrail. He couldn't tell who they 


book nor Bible. The crew paid him small 
attention, and went about their duties before 
the wake of Richie’s downward voyage was 
gone from the surface. 

Only Jensen and I stood there alone to- 
gether. 

“Well,” said he, “the Old Man’s gone 
home.” He paused, then went on: “But 
poor Haddon He didn’t finish, but stood 
staring out over the water. 

But anyway, Richie hadn't had the photo- 
graph on him, nor was it to be found in his 
room; I was glad that that, at least, poor 
Haddon had carried with him on his dark 
journey. 

When the Lenners settled to her stride 
once more, Jensen called the crew together, 
and spoke to them from the main-hatch; he 
explained what had happened, and ap- 
pointed the donkeyman to act as Mate under 
him for the rest of the voyage. 

The third day following, just at sunset, 
we made port. As we were warped up to the 
dock, I leaned on the taffrail and looked at 
the water-front idlers who were watching our 
progress. Among them, standing a little 
apart from the others, was a woman. She 
was very slight, very fair, the afterglow 
turning her hair to ruddy gold; and still, 
very still. There was something curiously 
thrilling about that immobility — and some- 
thing infinitely pathetic. And her eyes! That 
would be something for a man to come home 
to, eyes waiting with an expression like that! 

Well, Jensen had to go on dock and bring 
her aboard, and tell her. She fainted. Then, 
when we'd brought her to, she didn’t give 
way as much as we feared. She just sat at 
first, limp and white, not weeping, saying 
over and over 

“Why did I let him go? 
him go? He was good, so good 
knew Richie had hell in his heart. 


so good 


why did I let 

and I 
And Tom 
Was good 

And then, lest we might not appreciate 
that point, the girl, with no thought for her- 
self, erying at last, with tears streaming down 
her cheeks and sobs thickening her words, 
told us how good Haddon was. 

He had found her in Hong Kong, going it 
alone up and down the China coast. Some 
scoundrel had taken her out there, and 
dumped her. How long she'd been there, I 
don’t know; but it couldn't have been long, 
for she looked anything but hard, and her 
talk was as decent as any woman's. Nor 
did she tell how she got started going wrong. 
She didn’t need to — a look at her told that 
it was through ignorance and being alone and 
helpless in the world. Anyway, Haddon 
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found her; and, in the strange way that thi 
happen, they fell in love with each other 

Haddon was then wearing the blue-and. 
gold of ship's officer. He planned to br 
her home on the liner, and bribed the 
ardess to look out for her in the second cabj 
But he didn’t get by with it and, agit “a 
the climax to several offenses, he was fired the 
day he landed. 

But, that same day, he married the girl 

“Oh, he was so good to me!” she og 
again, in that catching, straining voice. “ 
was as good as if I were — any woman, 
took me when I was down, and lifted me 
And I—” here she lifted her slender show 
ders proudly —“I was good for him, % 
He was just like an overgrown little hoot 
you know, spoiled and self-willed — the kind 
that needs mothering.” 

Something than which I've never seq 
anything more beautiful stole into her rat 
dened eyes. “T loved to mother him,” she” 
said simply. “And he used toosay: “Pd bp 
a fool to booze when | can come home te 


you and lemon pie.” : 
And then, the muscles of her oni 
Ne 


twitched. “Thad lemon pie waiting at hoy 
tonight,” she said. 

There was a long silence. 1 remember} 
heard Jensen's throat click, and fought gq 
insane impulse to let nrine do the same. 

Presently she told us about Richie, 
hands clenching till the nails must have 
pierced the palms. He had been a passenger 
aboard that same liner from Yokohama, and 
had tried to “make up” to her. He told hé 
he was going to take command of the Len 
ners, and asked her to come along on the ship 
and live with him. 

She thought she'd got rid of him. Buta 
few months later, the Lenners was laid up in 
Seattle for repairs, and Richie ran across 
Haddon, sober and working. This time the 
Captain changed his tactics; he got Haddon 
started to drinking again, and when the gitl 
accused him of it, to prove his real friendship, 
he said he'd berth Haddon as Mate and help 
him get a fresh start. 

The girl didn’t want Haddon to go; but 
finally she gave in, and bade him good-by at 
the dock. And, now, this was the outcome 

“What'll I do, now * she asked in that 
grief-spent voice — “*now Tom's gone?” 

That was the question Jensen repeated to 
me after we'd seen her home to her lonely 
little flat. 

“Isn't it queer,” I said when we were alone 
—Id been thinking it all evening — “that 
she and Haddon said practically the same 
thing about each other? Each thought him- 
self no good, and that everything was owed to 
the other; and yet each held himself respon- 
sible for the other one, too.” 

Yes,” agreed Jensen somberly. “They 
were each other's back-stay. With them tt 
was ‘united we stand; divided we fall” 

“Don't say that!” 

“Well — God knows,” he said. 

I caught an early train for home and folks. 

t was fine to be home again, and to get into 
civilized ways once more. But, often, I 
found myself revisioning the tragedy of the 
after-house; and pondering again the quality 
of that love which held so much of redemp- 
tion. Again and again thoughts of the Mates 
wife came to me, she who had conquered the 
weakness of a weak man by unselfishness and 
sympathy and understanding; and there was 
something profoundly beautiful and tender 
in that figure, so still, so protective, who had 
laid a moment's balm on a scorched and bit- 
ter heart. 

That was in March when I came homie. 
It was just a year later, in San Francisco, 
that I was climbing the Clay Street bill late 
one night. I had just passed Grant Avenue 
and was coming into the radius of a street 
lamp, when I heard a step behind me. Almost 
simultaneously, fingers pressed on my arm, 
and a woman's voice murmured in my ear: 

* Hello, there, boy!” 

I turned and saw a creature too girlishly- 
graceful for her trade. My first thought was 
a bewildered groping; then in a flash it came 
to me. “Mrs. Haddon!” I exclaimed 

Her face whitened beneath its pain! 

“Who are you?” she whispered, and for 
another second, she stared. Then: ; 

“What are you talking about?” she cried 
hoarsely; her hand dropped from my ar 
and she stepped back. 

“IT was on the Lenners—dont you 
remember?” I said. P 

“The Lenners! 1 don’t know what you F 
talking about!” Her emphasis was passtol 
ate. “I never heard of the Lenners!” 

Catching her handkerchief to her mouth, 
she turned swiftly and left me with a strange, 
groping, unsteady swiftness. She could sue 
cor another, but herself she could not save 
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an Men Of Akron— 


vn ae know more about Rubber Products and 
bone ~ Tire values than any other group of 
men in the world. 





mouth 


aad They ought to—because 70% of all the 
“y ¢ “i tires made in the United States are 
made in Akron. 

When men of Akron buy tires they buy 
on what may be called inside knowledge. 


Tt Miller Tires 
| | | GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD 


ndship, 
id heip 
but are the most popular and largest selling brand 


Hora ; | of tires in Akron. Such popular approval in the 
: home of the industry means something. 


n that 
lel ' be / R44 It means, first of all, that Akron motorists insist 
re j on getting value received from the tires they buy 
“that - "19 and that knowing tire values better than any 


“that 


same a other group of motorists in the country, they buy 


t him- 


= ; 7. on facts, not on claims. 
- Miller tire production is not the greatest in point of num- 
in bers, Miller Tires are not the most seductively advertised, 
. “ not the highest priced—nor yet the lowest; but they are 
rugged, durable, sturdy, long distance travelers that you 
can pin your faith upon. That’s why they are the favorite 
tire in Akron—and anywhere else where men really know 
tire values. 


For Sale by Geared-To-The - Road 
Distributors and Dealers everywhere 


THE MILLER RUBBER CO. AKRON, U.S. A. 


SPECIAL OFFER—We are also the largest manufacturers of 
toy balloons in the world. Send 50 cents for the new Air-O-Play 
Outfit—a big package of balloons. Fun for everybody—children 
or grown-ups. Address Dept. D. 
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“Light Six” “Light Twelve” 


$1595 —— “America’s First Car” - $2095 
The “High Cost of Motoring” is a Bugaboo! 


From 87 different sections of the country—the “stamp- 
ing grounds” of some 9,500 Haynes “Light Sixes” — 
reports have just reached us giving definite figures on | 
what it is costing Haynes owners to run their cars today! | 


1 to 60 miles per hour on high gear—pickup from a stop to 30 miles 
u per hour in 714 brief seconds—ability to climb, and accelerate on long 
14% at 18 miles per gallon of steep hills without dropping from high gear-—with MORE PULLING 
gasoline—{incuding the present low quality POWER at moderate speeds or through deep mud, sand and snow, than 


These are the’ averages: 


| a fo me A ney icant any other 3'-inch x 5-inch, 6-cylinder engine. 
| 5 956 to 7,805 miles on TIRES. i Such is the performance which 18,000 Haynes “Light Six” owners— 
higher figure had we included unusually good rec- for periods up to three years—have been enjoying at these amazingly 
ords, such as 12,500, 15,000 and higher mileages.) LOW costs for upkeep. 
| 199 to 291 miles per QUART of oil. 
$200, $300 and $400 higher And the same low upkeep—the same matchless performance — is 


bei iad assured to you. For 1917 Haynes “Light Sixes” while embodying all 
rl r € sec ayne : : : . 
PRICES DEING CslCTeR for used Faynes recent mechanical improvements, are fundamentally alike Haynes “Light 
cars than for comparable cars. (Few Haynes owners ~ vet “ 
are willing to sell despite these attractive offers.) Sixes” of 1916, 1915 and 1914. 


THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, 79 South Main St., Kokomo, Ind. 


Haynes “Light Six’’—Open Cars Haynes “Light Twelve’’_OpenCars 
Five-passenger Touring Car . $1595 : = Five-passenger Touring Car - $2095 
Four panceneet Roadster . - 41725 Catalog of Haynes “Light Six” and Four-passenger Roadster - 2225 
Seven-passenger Touring Car_ - 1725 “t sche Twelve” model sah f Seven-passenger Touring Car - 2225 
~ v 
Closed Cars gt swe ewes Sees Closed Cars \ 
Five passenger Sedan - - $2260 nearest representative—on request. Five- passenger Sedan - - $2760 
P q ; Seven-passenger Sedan - 2890 } 


Seven-passenger Sedan . . 2390 
Whe tr F. O. B. Kokow u Wi F Wire Wheels Included F.O. B. Kokomo 
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Mild? Sure! 
—yet they “Satisfy” 


Here’s a cigarette, Chesterfield, that is mild, yes. But 
they do something never before done by any other mild 
cigarette —they Jet you know you are smoking — they 
**Satisfy’"! You’ll understand what ‘‘Satisfy’’ means the 
minute you light up your first Chesterfield. 


Liggett Myers Jebacco Co: 
20 forlO¢ 





























